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A swirling column of air—an exclusive American MonoRail feature 
travels overhead sending cyclonic currents of air to both ceiling ar 
machinery, thereby preventing accumulation of lint. Velocity can be a 
justed to prevent damage to roving while heaviest currents are directs 
toward spots that require most cleaning. 


Experienced engineers will show you how this type of cleaning enabl§ 
operatives to produce better-running yarn. Their reports indicate end 
down reduction of 53°% with long draft spinning and 74°, eliminatic 
of bad transfers with cleaning over high-speed warpers. 


These engineers will gladly discuss your cleaning or handling problen 
at no obligation and will submit definite figures to show potential sa 


ings in your mill. Write to the AMERICAN MONORAIL COMPAN) 
13106 Athens Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


See an actual demonstration in Booth 1/12 


ERIC A MONOR AIL SOUTHERN TEXTILE EXPOSITION 
OVERHEAD CLEANERS 


FOR SPINNING, WINDING, SPOOLING AND WARPING 
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VER a broad front of 32 states, in 500 communities, 
Robert and Company, as Architects and Engineers, have been 
helping the forward march of industry for 25 years. This 
map shows communities in which we have executed several 
thousand projects of varied types involving the expenditure 
of more than $500,000,000. This wide experience, and our 
thorough knowledge of local situations, permit us to operate 
anywhere in the South with a sure confidence, born of pre- 





vious contacts and activity. 


Consultation involves no obligation 











ATLANTA, GA. 








COTTON is published monthly by W. R. C. Smith Publishing Company, Dalton and Atlanta, Ga. 
ition Rates, United States and Possessions, $1.00 for one year; $2.00 for three years; Canada, $1.50 per year; Foreign Countries, $2.00 per year. 
Imtered as second-class matter at the Post Office, Dalton, Ga., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
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Everybody's 
On the Way 


To the Greenville 
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Textile Show 


New XD 


DIy-yel-1am Morelia 
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THROUGHOUT THE MILL 
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Whether Running 
| Cotton, Straight 
Rayon, or a Mix 


THE BRITTLENESS of stock long in storage is 
largely overcome, the fibres rendered more flexi- 
ble and easier to draft, when treated by the 
Texspray System of Fibre Conditioning. 

Texsprayed stock contains a higher percentage 
of long fibres. With fewer short fibres, fly is 
lessened. So also is the static nuisance. 

Experience proves that the most effective place 
to treat fibre is in the beater chamber of the 
pickers. Here, each individual fibre, spread out 
fanwise, can be treated. 

Visit a Texspray installation. See for yourself 
the lessened number of broken ends. 

The Texspray System is available only to mills 
located in cotton manufacturing centers of the 


United States. If so located, you are invited to 
write: The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd 
Street, New York City. 


PICKERS where cotton can be treated more effectively, where each 
individual fibre can be treated. 








THROUGHOUT ALL PROCESSES subsequent to the picking, Texspray WHEN WEAVING Texaco Texsprayed stock, looms produce a 
keeps the air clear, controls the static. smoother product in which slubs are practically eliminated. 


THE MARCH ISSUE of ‘“Lubrication’’ magazine is devoted to textile mill lubrication. If 
you are not receiving “Lubrication” regularly, write The Texas Company. It is free. 


TEXACO TEXSPRAY 


SYSTEM OF FIBRE CONDITIONING 


Texaco Dealers invite vou to tune in The Texaco Star Theatre — a full hour of all-star entertainment — Every Wednesday Night — Columbia Network — 9-00 £.5S.T., 8:00 C.S.T., 7:00 M.S.T., 6:00 P.S.T. 
































ARGUTO BUSHINGS — have 
out-lasted — Seven Bronze 
Bushings in the same place— 
Very Severe Service — 


Unsolicited Testimonial. 


After using the—ARGUTO 
BEARINGS—for some — 
35 YEARS—we do not 

Ar SE OF 4 ai-\-Xo ME Co ol“ -Tisllite t-te 
a Outwears of their—MERITS— 

the Best = We started using — 
Bronze Metal ARGUTO—in—1904 


os nn tl TIES LE ICCA nsoliciled y| estimonial. 















Six Machines — equipped with 
—ARGUTO BUSHINGS — in— 
1911—are still in—Place—and 
in—Use. Due to —Over- 
time —on the basis of a — 
10 Hour Day — they have 
had — 
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NEVER BEFORE A SERVICE SO COMPLETE 


We have had 119 years of experience in building Textile Finishing Machinery. But never in our history 
have we been equipped to offer so complete a service to makers and finishers of knitted fabrics. As 

a Tube Tex licensee the advantages of the Tube Tex laboratories will keep your knit goods finish- 

ing department up to the last word. There is an improved Tube Tex method for the following 

knit goods finishing operations — West Spreading, Extracting, Processing, Drying, Conditioning, i 
Double Steaming, Winding and Measuring on individual or continuous Tube Tex machines. < 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Established 1820 PLANTS ot PHILADELPHIA and BETHAYRES, PA. 


New England Office: Southern Office: In Conadea : 
Turk's Head Building Johnston Building W.J. Westaway Co. 
Providence, R. |. Charlotte, N. C. Hamilton, Ontario 


DYE 
HOUSE 


SERVICE 
FOR 


KNITTED 
FABRICS 








See some of these me : 


ot the KNITTING ARTS EXHIBITIC 


Vals now Tube Tex sireight write us now for complete detailed infor 
cross Line Finishing 

machine for all types 

of knitted fabrics 


incorporates the 


new Tube Tex 
conveyor 
spreader. 


All stainless steel verti- 
cal spindle PACKAGE 
DYEING MACHINE. Low 
liquor ratio—automatic 
reversal(ifdesired)—no 
stains or rust spots — 
uniform dyeing — tem- 
perature recording 
instruments—new one- 
piece Dyeing Spindle 
which can't clog (pat. 
applied for). 


Shown he 











In addition to Dye Beck illus- 
trated, we make deep tub round 
reel types. All machines can be 
supplied with wood tubs lined 
or unlined as desired. 





re is a 


30-foot PIN TENTER 
for brushed fabrics, 
laces, veilings, nets, 


etc. 


BUTTERWORTH 


A COMPLETE LINE OF FINISHING AND RAYON 
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MACHINERY FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY: 
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TYPICAL ROCKWOOD DRIVE PERFORMANC| 
EASLEY COTTON MILLS ~- EASLEY, S.¢ 
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“BELT DRIVES 
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Modernizing for more prod- 
uction and better quality. 








When the Easley Cotton Mill (Easley Plant) modernized for more production 
and a better quality they—also—used a large number of Rockwood pivoted- 
motor-tlat belt Drives. The pictures show some of the Rockwood individual 
Drives—mounted on the brackets of their spinning frames. The spinning 
frame speeds are maintained more uniformly and more and better production is 
thus assured. 


Large cotton mills are turning to Rockwood Drives to fill the need for greater production, 
lower costs and better maintenance of quality. With Rockwood Drives the outstanding re- 
Close-up of Rockwood sheif-type pivoted-motor sult is to increase production and improve quality. But they also save money by decreasing belt 
drive for spinning frames. Note the compact- cost as compared to V-belts—and save power. Master mechanics like them, too, because they 
ness with which they can be installed. The require scarcely any maintenance. That is why Rockwood Drives are so often referred to as “pro- 


weight of the motor, lightly cradled in the belt - J: . : 1 ; , ; ” 
is weed, first to eatthlish and then fersely after viding, for the first time, a short center motor drive that is truly satisfactory. 


So emits ‘ter sao ee WRITE FOR A ROCKWOOD ENGINEER’S RECOMMENDATIONS FOR YOUR MILL. 
Belt ote and bearing life oak peters gt ee Investigate what can be done about increasing production and reducing your costs. Remember 
speeds are maintained uniform—better than every Rockwood Drive is guaranteed to be satisfactory or we do not want you to keep it. 
ever before. Power is saved and drive main- Thousands of machines in leading cotton mills are already using Rockwood Drives—and it will 


tenance greatly reduced. pay you to know more about them. 
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At Hubbard Pants Plant: 


Union Special Lockstitch machines 
used at critical points in straight- 
line system to prevent “bottle- 
necks.” 


Seven units on job over two years 
at 5000 r.p.m. 


Not a single hook or other mech- 
anical part requiring replacement. 


Satisfaction proven by repeat 
orders. 


Machines regarded as “absolute 
necessity” for line systems. 


Hussarp PANTS CO. is just 
one of the many plants that have 
proved that the Union Special 
Lockstitch machine gives higher 
production with less expense and 
less lost time. You, too, can make 
the profits that come with lower 


costs. Your local Union Special 


representative will be glad to give SEND FOR LITERATURE Interesting bulletins describing the “Lock- 
stitch” and the advantages it offers will be mailed to you on request. 


you the facts. Write. UNION SPECIAL MACHINE CO.. 438N. Franklin St,, Chicago, Il. 
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SAVE ON BELT PERFORMANCE... 


he 


| GET 


WHIPCORD 


» 


Condor Whipcord V-Belts installed in a limited space in a textile mill. 


T HERE’s little to be saved on belts ...so figure 
your savings in terms of constant, uniform production 
and low operating and maintenance costs. 


To do that effectively, specify Condor Whipcord 
V-Belts. Their 8-Point Balanced Construction assures 
smooth, trouble-free service on the most grueling 
drive. Stretch, slip and premature breakdown have 
been reduced to a minimum ... flexibility, firmness 
and uniform length kept at a maximum by placing 
strong, endless whipcords in the neutral axis area 
with an extensible section above, a compression sec- 
tion below. Results of this original Manhattan design 
are evident in the greater pulling power and longer 
life-of Condor Whipcord V-Belts. 


Write today for your copy of Bulletin 6868. It explains 
in detail the construction features of Condor Whip- 
cord V-Belts . . . and why they deliver money-saving 
power and performance. 


V-BELTS 


B-POINT BALANCED 
CONSTRUCTION 


1. Minimum Ultimate Stretch. 


5. Smooth Running. 


2. Wide Margin of Effective Strength. 6. Maximum Traction. 


3. Uniform Flexibility. 


4. Maximum Resistance to Structural 
Breakdown. 


High Resistance to Side Wear. 
Correct Lateral Reenforcement. 

















CRODLCTS. 


Cone Belt 
Transmission Belt 
V -Belt 

Air Hose 

Acid Hose 
Water Hose 
Fire Hose 





Steam Hose 

Suction Hose 

Molded Rubber Goods 
Oilless Bearings 

Hard Rubber Pot Eyes 
Rubber Lined Tanks 
Rubber Covered Rolls 








2458 THE MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG.DIVISION 


OF RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC. 


VERRY 
SSS Wad 


#. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES AND FACTORIES 
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Unified | Fibre Control 
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“ Examine under a microscope a section of sliver processed on the new SACO-LOWELL 
Controlled Draft Drawing Frame. Repeat your examination on the strand of roving 
and again at the spinning bobbin. At each step you will find the fibres long, unbroken, 
evenly drawn, uniformly distributed, and arranged in an orderly manner with all fibres 
in parallel order. This is the result of UNIFIED FIBRE CONTROL. 





Yarn formation with UNIFIED FIBRE CONTROL is accomplished in less time ... and with 
less equipment. Ordinarily only 3 operations are required from drawing sliver to 
spinning bobbin, and not five. This means other economies—-such as savings in power, 
maintenance, and operating costs. 

But this is only part of the story. UNIFIED FIBRE CONTROL is not only a short cut to better 
yarn, but to increased profits as well. Our engineers are ready to give you complete 


details. Write today. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


60 BATTERYMARCH STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Charlotte, N. C. ; , : , Greenville, S. C. . ; , Atlanta, Ga. 
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Let a Gaylord specialist appraise 
your packaging set-up for new 
profit opportunities 





Though no two concerns have exactly the same pack- 
aging needs, there are six basic ways in which Gaylord 
specialists have been able to make or save money for 
hundreds of the nation’s leading manufacturers. 

In other words, Gaylord designing, materia.s and 
construction would be most apt to help you in one or 
all of these 6 ways: 


2. Reducing damage claims. 2. Reaucing packing 
time. 3. Red ucing sh ipping costs. 4.1 ncreasing 
advertising value. 5. Increasing merchandising 
value. 6. Increasing goodwill. 


Why not send for a Gaylord representative to appraise 
your packaging set-up? Each Gaylord representative is 
carefully trained in Gaylord methods. His appraisal will 
be valuable to you in your efforts to lower operating 
costs or increasing sales. Without obligating you, he 
will place himself and the entire Gaylord research and 
designing facilities at your service. Phone or write today. 


There’s a Gaylord plant or sales office in your territory 


GAYLORD 
CONTAINER CORPORATION 
General Offices: SAINT LOUIS 





AlsoGAYLORD FOLDING CARTONS, GROCERY BAGS and SACKS, KRAFT and SPECIALTIES 
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Roto-Cones are wound on the rotating 
traverse winder... which has no 
slip drums to nip the yarn 






eR eteeeced 


ee 






HE patented rotating traverse on the Roto-Coner is a com- 
bination one-piece driving drum and traverse guide. This 
eliminates the chief cause of roll-cut yarn: the nipping of the yarn 
between slip and driving drums. 






Here are other improvements which have become familiar to 
many knitters now recetving cotton yarn on ROTO-CONES: 
SOFT CONES Winding package positioned on 


back of roll; no pressure added to inside layers as 
cone builds up. 


STRONGER, BETTER-FINISH YARN Rotating 
traverse revolves in same direction yarn is traveling; 
no chafing as with reciprocating guides. 


UNDERWINDS ELIMINATED Groovereverses 


PROPER TAPER Acceleration of groove in roll builds 
yarn quickly at both ends of traverse, providing 


cone faster at base end. Yarn delivers freely at any di- 


ameter. 


correct lay of yarn. 








THE VERSATILE WINDER 


Among the 89 mills operating the Roto-Coner, you will 
find yarn being wound for all types of work — cones 
for knitting or warping and tubes for dyeing or twist- 
ing . . . coarse yarns, fine yarns, and ply yarns. 


Soft packages for knitting are produced at winding 
speeds around 550 yards per minute; packages not 
required to be so soft are wound at even higher speeds. 
Yet the absence of reciprocating parts — due to the 
patented rotating traverse — means quiet operation. 


ALL TYPES OF DYE PACKAGES 


Dye packages wound on the Roto-Coner are being used 
successfully in Franklin, Theis, Obermaier, and similar 
dye systems both in this country and in Europe and 
South’ America. 


Freedom from hard ends, which has been noted by 
many dyers, is due to the quick reversal of the yarn at 
the ends of the traverse. There is no ‘‘dwell’’ to cause 
more yarn to be laid at the ends of the package. 








WEAVE ROOM IMPROVEMENTS 


Equipped for winding wood cones for the warping creel, 
the Roto-Coner operates at 750 yards per minute, auto- 
matically throwing out dirt, leaf, trash. This, together 
with the more efficient operation of slub catchers, means 
that better-quality yarn goes into the loom. 


STREAM-LINED DESIGN 


Oiling is greatly simplified, all moving parts being 
lubricated automatically from the oil reservoir. All 
parts are enclosed, and there is no need for special 
weekly cleaning. There are no cams to grease. 


The stream-lined design of the winder makes it easy 
to keep the surfaces lint-free. A mill reports this to be 
an important feature when changing from viscose 
to acetate spun rayon yarns — for it is no trouble toclean 
the winder before starting a new order. 


The fact that the number of Roto-Coner installations 
has increased constantly is proof of the mills’ satisfaction. 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN 144 














BOSTON ° PHILADELPHIA 





UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY P. 0. Box 1605, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


UTICA , CHARLOTTE . ATLANTA 
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Gargoyle Vactra Oil’s great persistence- 
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of-film assures: Ss : | 


0 Positive protection from wear. 





© Minimum oil throw. 


This oil helps looms, cards — all textile 


machinery—maintain full efficiency. It 





helps reduce power and maintenance 
losses. At the same time, it minimizes 
cloth spoilage due to oil throw! 


You get a double Lubrication Profit 
when you use Gargoyle Vactra Oil! 





HE SOCONY-VACUUM man offers you a complete line 
jo lubricants, plus these exclusives: 

The right lubricant for every machine...and new 
lubricants ahead of new needs... developed by world- 
famous research laboratories through close coopera- 
tion with machine builders. 

73 years’ experience — thousands of case histories — 
to guide in prescribing the right use of these lubri- 
cants to gain Lubrication Profits for you. 

World-wide distribution and guaranteed uniform- 
ity — the same quality available everywhere. 
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CE-OF-FILM” 


| SOCONY- 
VACUUM 


OP Sentsne 


Industrial Service 
_ 7 and Lubricants Help. 
~ # toLlowerCosts by 


) 


Another Tough Job for 
OIL FILM 


Successful operation of 
every machine depends 
u pon the qualities of a mi- 
croscopic coating of oil 
which prevents metal-to- 
metal contact. 
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* BORN AND BRED 














A New 


Clean Running Motor 





© ensketructed alr path. A Linestarter that Provides: 


@ smooth, slick windings. ¢ push button or shipper operated. 


® motor overload protection. 


@ streamlined contours eliminate 
® manual disconnect switch. 


projections that catch lint. © circuit protection without fuses 


(Nofuze). 
All needed devices in the motor cir- 
ings. cuit in one compact installation... 
with “De-ion” protected contacts 
... with safety interlock. Saves in 
ning frame motor— it's the clean- installation ...saves in operation. 


est running motor of them all. Westinghouse Combination Linestarters 


® permanently sealed ball bear- 


Compare it with any other spin- 


WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC 
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FOR TEXTILE MILLS 








A NEW LOOM SWITCH...the “De-ion’ Motor Watchman 


e “‘De-ion” Arc Quenchers prevent flashover ® Quick make, Quick break action prevents 
teasing switch and burning contacts. 


¢ Indicating handle shows On, Off or Tripped 


... prolong contact life. 


e Snap action bimetal disc relay gives time position. 
delay overload protection... maintains ac- e Safety interlock prevents accidental contact 
curate calibration after repeated tripping. with live parts. 


Loom Motors Matched to the Type of Loom 
e specially designed to take peak loads with less power. 
® overload capacity sufficient to break in new looms. 
© unit frame construction and vibration-proof fittings. 
Saves maintenance. 

® available for both floor mounting and three point sus- 
pension mounting. 

® equipped with readily accessible oilers with special oil 
overflow feature. Saves oiling time and protects windings. 


Check your nearest Westinghouse office or in- 
dustrial agent. Make sure your investment in mo- 
tors and control gives you the most for your money. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MFG. CO. 
EAST PITTSBURGH, PA. 





J-20829 
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HAMILTON DIVISION 
Hamilton, Ohio 









PIONEERS 


in the field of 


DIVERSIFIED PULP and PAPER MANUFACTURE 


IN THE SOUTH 


Established-1906 


ss =: 2s 8 


The Champion Paper and Fibre Company (Canton Divis- 
ion) produces a wide variety of paper and board from pulp 
of its own manufacture—utilizing both hardwoods and soft- 
woods from the Coastal Plain, the Piedmont and the Moun- 
tains of the South . . . The range includes Book Paper, 
Sulphite Bond, Envelope Paper, Writing Paper, and a high 
grade SULPHITE TEXTILE WRAPPER; also Pressboard, 
Tagboard and other Board Specialties. 


* * a * 


The Champion Paper and Fibre Company (Canton Divis- 
ion) also manufactures CAUSTIC SODA in Solid, Flake and 
Liquid Forms, Chestnut Tannin Extract, Turpentine, 
Trostol'' (a combination of resin and fatty acids), 
Bindex"' (a sulphite cellulose extract) and Hydrogen. 


THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE COMPANY 


CANTON (North Carolina) DIVISION 
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HOUSTON DIVISION 


Pasadena, Texas 
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The New Atwood Twisters are setting entirely 
new standards of yarn quality, high speed production 
and operating economy. They turn out uniformly 
twisted, evenly filled, free running packages of cor- 
rectly balanced size or weight. Now available, At- 
wood UniRail construction for permanent plumbness 
and rigidity (a single, solid piece of metal replacing 
two thousand loose parts); Atwood Bobbin Covers 
for super-clean silk yarn at high speed with minimum 
tension. 
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a 
The siiadiee nie? iniiaiest Winder 
for quantity production of the clean, smooth running, 
precision wound bobbins so essential for today’s high 
speed operation. A compact, sturdy, dependable ma- 
chine built to meet individual needs, however spe- 
cialized. 
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ek EXPOSITION 


of SILK ann RAYON 
TWISTING 

5B’ING 

WINDING 
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The Latest Model Atwood “5B” provides the 
perfect combination of speed, package size, spindle, 
ring and feed for doubling and twisting from 2 to 16 
ends of silk, rayon or combination yarns. New design 
and construction features are making “5B” more than 
ever the symbol that stands for maximum flexibility, 
efiiciency and economy. 


SEE THESE MACHINES 


IN ACTUAL PRODUCTION 
at Greenville and Philadelphia 
or write our nearest office for 
full information. 
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SERVICE that finds 
A its chief purpose the 
profitable turnover of mer- 
chandise . . . that is “Con- 
structive Factoring’... of 
which we will be only too 
glad totell you more. 








Mitt Factors 
CORPORATION 


354 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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Republic Endless Cord Belt is built to 
withstand these severe conditions of 
We modern industry. 


* ‘Power transmission today includes many 


difficult drives on which it is practically impossible to . 


obtain economy of operation. with the conventional 
type of fabric rubber belts. Consideration of the. pri- 
mary characteristics of such drives—high speéd and 
high tension over small pulleys with little idler or 
take-up adjustment—explains the need for special de- 
- sign. On many such industrial applications, notably 
in the wood-working industry, Republic Endless. Cord 
Belts have proved their ability to last longer, transmit 
more power and require less maintenance. 


HOSE e BELTING e PACKING 
MOLDED PRODUCTS 


PEED 


ON SMALL 
PULLEYS °® 
TESTS THE LIFE 
OF A BELT 





High strength, unusual flexibility, great resiliency, 
low stretch and high coefficient of friction are the 
principal factors providing Republic Cord Belts with 
maximum serviceability. Its load-carrying cord center 
consists of built-up continuous parallel cords incased 
in rubber, wound into a loop having the correct length 
to fit the pulleys. Three or more plies or layers are 
used, according to the service factors involved. Max- 
imum resiliency and freedom from streich are accom- 
plished by the grade of cotton-and twist given the 
cords. An envelope of closely woven fabric, impreg- 
nated and coated with a layer of rubber, protects the 
cord carcass against grit, moisture, and wear and tear. 
These and similar construction elements permit Re- 
public Endless Cord Belis to give economical, steady 


| performance. Call on your nearest Republic Distributor 


to investigate and supply your particular needs. Re- 
public Rubber Division of Lee Rubber and Tire Corp- 


oration, Youngstown, Ohio * 


ORDER REPUBLIC PRODUCTS 
FROM YOUR DISTRIBUTOR 
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A Soap That Revolutionizes 





Scouring Operations 


Armour’'s CERTIFIED SOAP—a revolutionary, new, formulated, 
pre-tested, vegetable soap for the textile industry—has aroused 
unusual interest and comment—has delivered amazing results 
wherever used. e In worsted mills, silk throwster plants, hosiery 
mills, wool combing companies, yarn dyeing companies, it has 
won instant acceptance because its chemical make-up assures 
instant solubility, thorough cleansing and quick, easy rinsing. 
e Order a test barrel or bag of Armour’s CERTIFIED SOAP 
today. Obtainable in Flakes, Bar and Solid form. 





INDUSTRIAL SOAP DEPARTMENT 


yM > 4,00) OF se ure O60), 0 7-Vab 


1355 W. 31st STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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SIMPLIFY YOUR DESIGN—DOUBLE YOUR GREASE CAPACITY— 
ELIMINATE DIRT HAZARD 


WITH THIS 


Ideal Self-Sealed Bearing 


Can be packed with at least 100% more grease than any 
other self-sealed bearing—especially adapted, therefore, for 
continuous service for long periods. 


Eliminates the dirt hazard and insures absolute retention of 
lubricant—by the use of flanged metal shields, recessed inner 
ring construction and two or more grease grooves, the combina- 
tion affording a truly effective labyrinth. 


Is equally efficient in retaining grease in horizontal or vertical 
position. 

Flanged metal shields, though rigidly located by snap rings, 
are removable to facilitate inspection, cleaning or re-greasing 
of bearing. 

Can be quickly regreased, either through built-in refilling 
plug opening or by removing metal shields. 


Requires no lock nuts on shaft or clamping means in housing, 
because of wide contact areas due to double-row width of both 
rings—which also safeguard against ‘‘cocking’”’ and prevent 





Patented slippage or “‘peening”’. 
MADE TO STANDARD DOUBLE-ROW WIDTHS Shortens over-all length of mounting and reduces overhang 
WITH 100% GREATER GREASE CAPACITY © Shaft. 
Available in Four Different Series Reduces costs by simplifying design, eliminating protective 
PC. 6 sce een anaeeheueind with standard outer ring. closure parts, and saving attendant labor. 
 Kiddeuneckheneeee with shoulder ring in outer ring. 
. er with refillig plug in outer ring. Available with shoulder ring, thus permitting a through bore 
“T +aveatetdececnea with shoulder ring and refilling 


plug in outer ring, in housing, the shoulder ring providing endwise location. 


Placed on the market only after years of exacting tests in our laboratory and in the field under 
continuous operation, the “CARTRIDGE” BEARING has conclusively demonstrated its 
ECONOMY, EFFICIENCY and SUPERIORITY. A constantly increasing number of repre- 
sentative manufacturers of electric motors, machine tools, pumps, woodworking machinery, and 
other equipment is adopting it because of its proved merit. Write for Catalog showing typical 
“‘Cartridge’’ mountings. 


NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORPN., STAMFORD, CONN. U.S.A. 
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BUILD NEW PICKERS 


RIGHT INTO YOUR OLD FRAMES 










No matter how old the picker frames are, they are 







just as good as new if not cracked or broken. 








About half the cost of a new picker is in the 


frame, and by putting all new parts into the old frames, 





you have new pickers. 


You not only save the cost of making the new 









frames, but the freight and installation charges on this. 









Aldrich Synchronized Single Process 
Pickers fed with the Gyrator Cleaning, Blending and 
Distributing Machine, have consistently produced clean- 


er and evener card sliver than any other picking system. 


Greenwood, WorkS sous Carolina 
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Fused caustic soda — hot — molten — pours neatly 
into the steel drum under the expert guidance of 
Arthur “Alabama” Thomas, a Saltville veteran of 
nine year’s experience. “Alabama” keeps a practiced 


eye on the scale the drum rests on. sees to it that 


the drum receives exactly 700 lbs. of molten caustic, 
to be cooled shortly into a 700-lb. solid cake— 
Mathieson’s standard Saltville drum of Solid Caus- 
tic Soda. 


Mathieson Caustic Soda, as supplied from the three 
Mathieson plants at Saltville, Va., Lake Charles, La. 
and Niagara Falls, N. Y., averages higher in purity 
than that of any other three producing points in 
the country. Whether in the form of 76°% solid or 
flake caustic in drums, or in the form of 50% or 
70° liquid caustic in tank cars, the Mathieson 
product is highly regarded by consumers every- 


where for its exceptional purity and uniformity. 


— ew 


athieson Chemicais 
lisi- MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS (INC.) 60 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


SODA ASH. . . CAUSTIC SODA... BICARBONATE OF SODA .. . LIQUID CHLORINE. . . BLEACHING POWDER .. . HTH PRODUCTS... 
AMMONIA, ANHYDROUS AND AQUA... FUSED ALKALI PRODUCTS. . . CCH (INDUSTRIAL HYPOCHLORITE)... DRY ICE... LIQUID 
CARBON DIOXIDE... ANALYTICAL SODIUM CHLORITE. .. GYPSUM PRODUCTS 
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ayou mdpection is easier, more accurate 
with new G-E Fluorescent MAZDA Lamps” 


reports Globe Knitting Works, Grand Rapids, Michigan 





In inspecting rayon fabric, this girl sees the rayon rather than the light. Two 
20 watt green fluorescent lamps in cylindrical reflectors throw a uniform 


diffuse light through the fabric. 





The illustration above shows how an in- 
candescent lamp gives intense but spotty 
illumination. The photo below shows how 
clearly fluorescent lamps bring out the 
weave of the fabric. 

















HE Globe Knitting Works of Grand Rapids, Mich., uses _ i oP gt et irae 
’ j . ’ . Be “iliaam MALI # amps come tn ’ 
the new General Electric Fluorescent Mazpa lamps for in- | _ = 24, and 36-inch lengths and 
specting rayon fabric for runs, holes, stripbacks, slugs or mis- << Prices can hou aRaue oe 
presses. | hey report this work is done more easily . more accurately 
and with less eyestrain than when incandescent lamps were used. 
These new Fluorescent Mi AZDA lamps offer wide uses in textile 
mills especially for inspection and other fine work where diffuse 
light that practically eliminates shadows is needed. Also for low 
cost “indoor daylight” for color discrimination work. 





for further information about these new lamps that give several 
times more light than ordinary incandescent lamps of the same 
wattage and color . . . and that are 50% cooler for the same 
amount of light... write to General Electric Co., Dept. 166-CD, 
Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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@ An opportunity to save much more money in the 
SLASHER ROOM of mills has been definitely proved 
by the application of the P.I.V. Gear to the Slasher. 
This particular type of installation now makes pos- 
sible a very definite adjustment in speeds 
between the squeeze rolls in the size box 


a epee, 


¥*% In mills where P. I. V. Gears have been ap- 
plied for stretch control on slashers, tests 
show that the yarn retains its clasticity after 
slashing. 


* 


% Tests made in the weave room of one mil! 
showed an increase in loom production due 
to less breaks and fewer loom stops. 


N 


*% Production reports for weaving before 
P.1I. V. was installed showed 91.5%. After the 
change-over to P.I. V. slasher stretch control 
the report showed 93.5% or an increase of 2% 


Belt slippage, which occurs in shifting a cone belt, 
kills life in yarn, makes it brittle, causing shedding and 
breaks during weave. The P.I.V. Gear eliminates all 
this, giving you valuable cost savings. 

It has been proved in many installa- 
tions that the capacity of the P.I.V. Gear 


and the cylinder. It results in a regula- LI N A- ~ é ® unit for accurate speed adjustment to 
meet changing conditions in materials, 


tion of stretch in yarn at this point. 
This control can be easily and economi- 
cally accomplished. All that is necessary 
is to take a piece out of the side shaft, be- 
tween size box and cylinder, and install a 
Link-Belt P.I.V. Gear, ratio 1.5 to 1. 


temperature, mass consistencies, and 


production requirements, is a powerful 

factor in eliminating waste, promoting 

uniformity, and increasing salable out- 

* put. Toothed contacts of the P.1.V. Gear 

One of the direct results is that of s a assure positive transmission, avoiding the 


overcoming shedding because undue 
stretch of yarn is eliminated. 
Another improvement in slashing can 


be made by replacing the cone pulleys SPEED VARIATOR 


with a Link-Belt P.I.V. Gear. 





fluctuations caused by slippage, inherent 


t 6 A i in friction drives. Send for Book No. 1574. 


Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia, In- 
dianapolis, Chicago, San Francisco, At- 
lanta, Toronto. Offices in principal cities. 


7661 


LINK-BELT POSITIVE DRIVES INCLUDE 


=. ae 


} 


atl} 


SILENT ROLLER Pi.VvV. GEAR VRAD. VARIABLE HERRINGBONE MOTORIZED WOR? GEAR 
CRAIN ORIiVE CHAIN ORIVE SPEED VARIATOR ROLLER OGRIVE GEAR REOUCER REOUCER REOUCER 





See our EXHIBIT at the SOUTHERN TEXTILE EXPOSITION, Space 220, Greenville, S. C., April 3-8 1939 
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L. K. Dommerich 
& Company 


Executive and General Offices 


271 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Telephone: AShland 4-8650 











FACTORS 


For Manufacturers and Merchants 


Inquiries as to our services solicited 


ESTABLISHED 1840 
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Cuts Your and Power Costs 














THE 


Concave Side 
* IS A GATES PATENT 









wo 


Grp with your fingers the sides of any V-belt; then bend the 
belt and feel the sidewall change shape. Being under tension, 
the top of the belt narrows. The bottom, compressed, becomes What Happens 
wider. The sidewalls bulge. These stresses distort a straight-sided When a 
V-belt into a shape that does not fit the sheave groove—as shown 3 
in Figure 1, right. Note the out-bulge of the sides. V Belt Bends 


Now bend a V-belt built with the concave side. You'll feel 
the same stresses, the same shape change with this big difference: 
the altered shape exactly fits the sheave groove — as shown in 
figure 2. Two advantages result. (1) No sidewall bulge; therefore 
uniform sidewall wear; longer life! (2) Full sidewall grip on the 
pulley; therefore less slippage on heavy loads or sudden load in- 
creases—a saving in belt wear and also in POWER. 


The Gates Vulco Rope is the only V-Belt built with the patented 
concave side. 


THE GATES RUBBER COMPANY 
Engineering Offices and Stocks in All Large Industrial Centers 


GATES ‘2s DRIVES 


CHICAGO, ILL., /524 Seth HOBOKEN, N. J..n0322' BIRMINGHAM, ALA.,}! = LOS ANGELES, CAL., u.73°° 
DENVER, COLO..3:ecinsy DALLAS, TEX. Sec” PORTLAND. ORE., }23!.%,: SAN FRANCISCO. CAL.. {iin si. 
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tit Cotton Mills 
select DIEHL MOTORS 


FOR MORE AND BETTER PRODUCTION 


When great names in cotton textile manufacture build for more and better 
production, you will find Diehl Motors installed throughout. 


In such plants as Greenwood Cotton Mills, Greenwood, S. C.; Mathews 
Cotton Mills, Greenwood, S. C.; and Ninety Six Cotton Mills, Ninety Six, S. C., 
many hundreds of Diehl Textile Motors are providing uninterrupted service 
—new advantages—all of which result in savings that will soon exceed the 
initial outlay. 


Selection of Diehl Motors by mills such as these confirms the judgment of those 
who form the distinguished roster of Diehl customers in the textile industry. 





DIEHL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Elizabethport, N. J. 


Electrical Division of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 
Textile Dept., P. N. Thorpe & Co., 267 Fifth Avenue, New York 


See our Exhibit, Southern Textile Exposition, 
Booths 232, 233 
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AID TO BETTER AND 
MORE UNIFORM 
EXTRACTION 












ng 


Tue photos on this page illustrate the new Hunter Hydraulically Con- 
trolled Squeeze Rolls (patented). It offers new and definite economies to 
any mill operating press rolls, mangles, bleach lines, caustic baths — in 
fact in any range where moisture extraction from cloth is required. 

This new patented unit is simple in operation and costs little to operate. 
It is adaptable to any finishing range ... and on a wide variety and width 
of fabrics. 5h. p. will operate it and it has practicaWy no wearing parts. 

The Model “G” Squeeze Rolls have extracted lace at 40 yards per minute 
to 68% moisture content on the dry basis, knit goods at 20 yards per min- 
ute to 50% moisture content on the dry basis, 26-ounce low grade wool 
felts at 20 yards per minute to 55% moisture content on the dry basis, 
cotton plushes at 20 yards per minute to 47.5% moisture content on the 
dry basis, 100% rayon at 40 yards per minute to 50% moisture content on 
the dry basis, and mohair plushes at 20 yards per minute to 36% moisture 
content on the dry basis. 

Any interested mill man can get complete details, and without obliga- 














tion of any kind by mailing the coupon, ' 
JAM ES HU NTER MACHIN E Co. JAMES HUNTER MACHINE CO., North Adams, Mass. 
NORTH ADAMS, MASS. Please send me Bulletin S R. 
x 
Name 

Southern Agents: 

CAROLINA SPECIALTY CO., Charlotte, N. C. Mill = OMe ee 
Western Representative: 

E. G. PAULES, I rasiissciptiabiisantiideliltsilasutiaauiieines aii RPE ae a cee . 











343 Bendix Bldg., 1206 Maple St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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ADAPTABILITY AND FLEXIBILITY 


By changing certain parts — ~~ Other advantages of the 
the Foster Model 102 can be eax | Model 102 are that it increases 
adapted to wind knitting cones, RTE REL tTiiy ee production 100% with 1/3 less 
warpin cones, arallel tubes SS labor as compared with older 

; . k : 5A MB. OS fb 10dels and ies urat ts 

9 rei packages. a OP PT models ( iat accurate pres- 
or dyeing packages PBMC 4 ure and tension ntr ae 
tw S ( sion co ols . 
™ mit uniform package density 
and the precise regulation of 
same to suit manufacturing re- 
quirements, 


The angle of wind can also 
be varied within a wide range, 
9 different angles from 9° to 
18° being possible simply by 
changing 4 small gears in the 


head end of the machine. Be sure to visit us at the 
Greenville Show, Booths 


Adaptability and flexibility in i 229, 230 and 231 and the 
winding equipment are of great 7 Knitting Arts Exhibition, 


importance to the average mill Booths 346, 347 and 362. 


today which must be prepared : | FOSTER MACHINE CO. 
to adjust itself promptly to ' WESTFIELD. MASS 


changes in market _ require- 


ments. az os __} SOUTH. OFF: Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


FOSTER 102 


‘ 
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Come See Us In Greenville, S. C 
WE'LL BE AT THE SOUTHERN TEXTILE EXPOSITION 


Space 218, Second Floor, Textile Hall 





You'll be mighty welcome at our booth and we'd appreciate having you 
drop by. 


On display will be bearings suitable for pickers, cards, roving and spinning 
frames, combers, slashers, and looms. Also bearings used in finishing 
machinery such as washers, squeezers, dry cans and calenders. 


Progressive mill men and mill engineers will want to learn about the more 
important bearing developments which have taken place since the last 
show. They will want to see the actual housings and machine parts 
equipped with bearings shown at our booth for their convenience. 


How about writing down a few notes now on bearing problems you've 
had recently with the idea of talking them over with us at the Show. Our 
25 years of experience are at your disposal and we hope you'll ask us 
plenty of questions at Space 218. Maybe you'll get ideas which will save 


you money and overcome repairs. 


HYATT BEARINGS DIVISION—GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


Harrison, New Jersey 





Soltd Roller Radial Junior Solid Roller Wound Roller Type 


H YAT [Beller Bearings 
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aBour 25 NEW NEVELOPMEN 


net 
IN AHCO CHEMICALS 


AT THE GREENVILLE SHOW, 
BOOTH 464 IN THE ANNEX 


Many fabrics processed with these new 
chemical products will be on display in our 
booth at the Southern Textile Exposition. 


A few of the products featured will be: 


Rapidogen Gum XX for printing cotton, 
spun rayon and similar fabrics. 


V. P. G. Gum for printing rayon, distin- 
guished by excellent washing-out properties 
and high color yield with low gum content. 


AHCOVAT Gum 622 for difficult rayon 
printing operations. 


AHCOVAT Gum BR for printing vat colors 
on rayon, and suitable for mixing with 
starch. 


Improved R.P.G. Gum  (ffor printing 
Rapidogen, Indigosol, and Naphthol colors 
and now suitable for printing vat colors. 


AHCO Dry Size for Cotton Warps (costs 
less to use, makes better warps and is easi- 
er to handle). 


RAYDEX Warp Sizing Compounds for 
SPUN RAYON (a Tailor-Made Formula for 


each cloth construction). 
Substantive Softeners for cotton and rayon. 


Softening and Weighting Compounds for 
cotton. 


Softener for Sanforizing (eliminating dis- 
coloration and mildewing without affecting 
finish ). 

Synthrapol AS Detergent. 

AHCO Water Repellent. 

Degumming and soaking oils. 

Sanforizing oils. 

And many others. 

Make a note of our Booth No. 464, remem- 
ber it's in the Annex, and be sure to call. Our 
unusual display will well repay you for the 
effort. 


ARNOLD-HOFFMAN & CO., INC. 


Established 1815 PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND Plant at Dighton, Mass. 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHARLOTTE COLUMBUS GREENVILLE 
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RAYON YARN SLASHERS 
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Five, Seven or Nine Cy adiorsm— 


23"° OR 30” DIAMETER CYLINDERS - - TWO OR wits ROLL QUETSCHES- 


According to your specific require- 
ments, we can supply you with 
Cocker High-Speed Rayon Yarn 
Sizing Machines with five, seven or 
nine cylinders. Illustrated above is 
the Cocker Nine-Cylinder Sizing 
Machine. 


All of our machines are built with 


Stainless-Steel-Jacketed Size Boxes 
and Stainless-Steel Cylinders. 


We are prepared to furnish com- 
plete Warp Preparation Equipment, 
including Cocker High Speed Warp- 
ers, Slow Speed Warpers in addition 
to Warp Sizing Machines. 


Write us for quotations and full details 


COCKER MACHINE & FOUNDRY CO. 
GASTONIA, N. C. 


Northern & Canadian Repr: J. S. Fallow & Company, New Bedford, Mass. 
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Textile Mac 











Loom parts needn't be a costly item for 

you. The amount you spend can be 

materially reduced by specifying Bahan 
| parts. 


Bahan parts are made from the highest 
grade materials obtainable, accurately ma- 
chined, rigidly inspected, guaranteeing you 





perfect fit and parts which will save you 
money. 








TEXTILE MACHIN 
Greenville, 















= 
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hinery Parts 


To our many friends and customers we 
wish to extend a cordial invitation to 
visit us at our booth 137-138 at the 
Southern Textile Exposition, April 3-8. 





| Our plant is always open for your in- 


spection. While in Greenville we urge 


you to visit it. 





ERY COMPANY, INC. 
South Carolina 
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SHUTDOWNS: 
POWER LEAKS. 


Get the Facts on How You Can Meet 
Textile Operating Problems With a 
Motor That’s Tailor-Made For The 
Industry—The Sensational Allis -Chal- 
mers Quick-Clean Motor! 


Se oe 4 = oe " . 
Re eee os % 
ao = x 7 : , . 
* Ps : 
ssnsas | . ¥ ~ 
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SIXTY-ONE 10 HP. Quick-Clean Mo- 


tors driving filling frames in a South Car- 


Olina Mill. Vari-Pitch Texrope Drives 
and combination switches shown here are 
also of Allis-Chalmers manufacture. 


BELOW: Here’s the Quick-Clean prin- 
ciple! Dust laden air drawn into the mo- 
tor is ejected at sides. Unobstructed 
passages and glass-like surfaces make it 
impossible for lint and dust to adhere! 


Lint and fly that get into motors... 
costly shutdowns caused by motor 
failures ... power leaks because of 
motor inetfliciencies—these are your 
three big enemies to efficiency! But 
in one stroke vou can beat these 
troubles with the sensational 
Allis-Chalmers Quick-Clean Lo- 
Maintenance Motors! 


All through the textile world, 
Quick-Clean motors are giving de- 
pendable, low-cost performance un- 
der the toughest textile operating 
conditions. They are tailor-made for 
the job... and what a job they do! 
No lint or fly or dust can affect their 
operation all foreign matter 
passes harmlessly through their big, 
unrestricted air passages .. . all 
working parts are completely dust- 
sealed! The heaviest dust or lint 
conditions can’t stop Quick-Clean 
motors! 


And shutdowns! Mill owners and 
textile production men who use 
Allis-Chalmers Quick-Clean motors 
say that they practically eliminate 


time-wasting, profit-ruining — shut- 
downs. Andas for power leaks—you 
have only to check the proven per- 
formances of Quick-Clean motors in 
any of hundreds of textile plants to 
know how far Allis-Chalmers en- 
gineering skill has gone in reducing 
power leaks and motor inefficiencies ! 


Get the Story of Quick-Clean ! 


Unless your present motors Beat 
these three problems—Cotton Fly 
... Shutdowns ... Power Leaks 
vou need to know about Quick-Clean 
motors! Especially you need to 
know what they can do for you in 
vour plant! 


The way to find out is to call the 
nearest All’s-Chalmers district of- 
fice. A trained motor engineer will 
be glad to go over your problems 
with you... show you how to beat 
fly, shutdowns, power leaks . . . help 
you to make more money! Call him 
today for the whole story on Allis- 
Chalmers Quick-Clean Lo-Mainte- 


nance Motors! 
1029 
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SKF- ENGINEERED 
For LARGE PACKAGES — HIGH 
SPEEDS In RAYON anpb SILK MILLS 
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3 SUF ROLLER BEARING SPINDLE 


Se a 





2 Types i2 Sizes 2 Types Complete Assemblies 5 Sizes 
4 1. Large packages operate at high speeds 1. Pulley shell forms integral unit 

2. High capacity roller bearing 2. Effective lint-proof seal 

3. Balljoint permits ideal suspension 3. Roller bearing under center of load 

1. Through-hardened chrome steel blade t. Outboard ball bearing aligns axle 

5. Extra large oil reservoir >. Throngh-hardened chrome steel axle 

6. Long damping sleeve absorbs high frequency ©. Grease cup—measured lubrication 

5 vibrations (,rease reservoir—long lubrication periods 
7. Exclusive friction brake-ring damping Fasily mounted on bracket 
» * “> ‘ -) (a (Ve (> > as . : : 

@ More than 12,100,000 SSUS/5 Pulleys easily carry or guide spindle 
Roller Bearing Spindles and 1,870,000 tapes or belts with a minimum of drag. 














Ball and Roller Bearings 


SCS Tension Pulleys are in world- 


Ld Nd 


wide use. Several hundred thousand 
SUSI Spindles economically carry 
large rayon and silk twister packages 
at high speeds because their low power 
consumption, uniform spindle speeds, 
and superior damping mechanisms 
help produce an improved yarn with 


a minimum of costs. 


mM Ve 


Similarly, SOLS Tension and Guide 


TUS INDUSTRIES, INC. 


FRONT ST. & 


ball 


bearing construction assures a long. 


Their combination roller and 
carefree life with lubrication periods 
every 10.000 operating hours. Thou- 
sands are used throughout the new 
continuous process frames of the /n- 
dustrial Rayon Corporation and are 
being supplied to other rayon mills by 
practically all textile machinery 
manufacturers. Send for catalog. 


Better Spinning and Twisting.” 


‘ i 
. se 


ERIE AVE., PHILA., PA. 
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No. I of 12 IMPROVEMENTS PROMOTING QUALITY AND ECONOMY 


The illustration shows the new Universal Head 
Gearing Unit for our completely redesigned High- 
Draft Roving Frame. This unit is enclosed in a stream- 
lined aluminum cover (5) which protects it from lint, 
but swings back on a hinge, permitting ready access 
for adjustments. 

The function of this unit is to permit intermediate 
raft adjustments without changing the overall draft. 


All adjusting yokes have retaining bolts easily acces- 


sible for gear changes. Roller settings are readily made 
by releasing one nut (4) on an adjustable slide (6) and 
two nuts (7) on the supporting jack shaft yoke (8). 

Drive to compound back roller gears is through 
roller bearing chain (1). 

This is only one of TWELVE improvements pro- 
moting better yarn quality, greater operating economy 
and low maintenance cost. 


Other improvements will be explained on request. 





eee Textile Mill Machinery... 
PLANT AT PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


Boston Office: 161 Devonshire St. + Atlanta Office: 815 Citizens & Southern National Bank Bldg. + Charlotte Office: 1201-3 Johnston Bldg. 
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A Going Business Uses Its Receivables 


To Finance a 500% Sales Increase 


NE year older—five times bigger in sales 

volume—and going strong with a 10% net 
profit .. . because early in 1937 the ACE FOOD 
PRODUCTS COMPANY* saw and answered an 
advertisement describing the Commercial Credit 
Company plan of “‘NON-NOTIFICATION” 
OPEN ACCOUNT FINANCING. 


What they learned was encouraging. The plan 
they worked out subsequently with our assist- 
ance put them in a position to control distribution 
through new channels, at a higher rate of profit. 


From operating one shift five days a week, they 
soon went to a six day week, working two 
shifts. Every month since, their sales volume 
has increased. 


Within a year, their net worth was 50% greater, 
their outstanding receivables and sales volume 


had been multiplied five times. And Profit? Last 
available quarterly figures showed a net 10% on 


sales. 


Accounts receivable financing is not, as some in- 
quiries have supposed, a last barrier against 77B. 
True, it has helped to put many a hard-pressed 
concern back on its feet. But when you analyze 
it, you see its greater value to going concerns. 


Ic is the only form of commercial banking that 
provides cash as needed, without preliminary 
expense or delay, without maintenance of mar- 
ginal credit balances, without surrender of credit 
and collection supervision, management or 
ownership. 


If you would like “‘Information’’, write for our 
free booklet, ‘““CAPITAL AT WORK’. Address 
all inquiries to “Department TM”. 








"- fictitious name, but the facts and figure s, taken from our records, can be certs fied. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 


‘‘Non-Notification’ , Open Account Financing 





BALTIMORE 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO PORTLAND, ORE. SAN FRANCISCO 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS MORE THAN $65,000,000 
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**] invested $80 in C. P. P. Soaps for the ex- 
periment. The technicians studied our set- 
up—developed new formulas for us using 
C. P. P. Soaps. We tried them for one week 
..- processed 280,000 yards of goods. 


ACT NOW! 


COLGATE-PALMOLIVE-PEETS 
FREE CONSULTING SERVICE 
CAN SAVE YOU MONEY 
T00/ ASK YOUR C.PP. 
MAN TODAY / 


**For weeks the C. P. P. man called on me 
regularly. He kept telling me his technicians 
could improve my processing formulas, show 
me better results at less cost. He asked me 
to make a trial run. Finally, I agreed. 


af 7, 


/ 





f 
f 
| 


At 


**‘When I saw the results, I was astounded! 
The finished work was far better...even the 
dyed goods were vastly improved. Best of all, 
costs were down 30‘....I found I could save 
$3,000 a year on soap alone!’”’ 


HIS is just one example where 
{ small investment proved how 
quality soaps and proper application 
reduce costs. We have many other 
case histories in our files showing 
how our FREE Consulting Service 
has helped textile manufacturers 
save money ... improve results! 
No matter what your processing 
requirements are, in the complete 


line of Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 
Soaps you'll find detergents and 
wetting agents to fit your needs. 

Because of the volume in which 
they are produced, C.P.P. process- 
ing agents usually cost less to use 
than so-called “‘special”’ products. 
Ask your C.P.P. man for full infor- 
mation, or write us direct. There’s 
no obligation, of course. 
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FAFNIRS 


Build Continuous Production Into 


Riggs & Lombard Rope Soaper... 


























Used for soaping after printing and for bleaching certain fabrics, the 
Riggs & Lombard Rope Soaper is in every respect a production machine. 


Dependable operation and low maintenance are essential. 


14 FAFNIRS ON EVERY MACHINE 


That is why the front reel, front squeeze roll and countershaft run on 
standard Fafnir Pillow Blocks incorporating the superior Wide Inner 
Ring Ball Bearings. The main reel, main squeeze roll and bottom squeeze 
rolls are equipped with Fafnir Ball Bearing Cylindrical Cartridges which 
reduce maintenance to a minimum. 

Fafnir’s famous extra load capacity and long life, resulting from 
larger balls rolling friction-free in deeper races .. . Fafnirs’ minimum 
maintenance requirements... place this equipment in the class of textile 
machines made truly modern with Fafnirs throughout. Write for the 


textile catalog. The Fafnir Bearing Company, New Britain, Connecticut. 





Branch offices: Atlanta, Birmingham, Boston, Charlotte, Dallas, Houston. 


THE BALANCED LINE e@ MOST COMPLETE IN AMERICA 
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THE COMPLETE LUNKENHEIMER LINE 
Immediately Available 


From Distributors Conveniently Located to Serve+You 
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VALVES 
Bronze, lron, Steel and Corrosion-Resistant 
Alloy; Globe, Angle, Cross, Check, Gate, 


Throttle, Non-return, Blow-off, Pop Safety, 
Relief, Whistle, ete. 


BOILER MOUNTINGS 
Non - return, Pop Safety and Blow - off 
Valves; Water Columns, Water Gauges 
and Gauge Cocks; Fusible Plugs. 





OIL AND GREASE CUPS 


Glass, Bronze or Aluminum Body Oil Cups; 
Bottle Oilers; Constant Level Oil Controls: 
“Glaswick”’ Oil Cups; Automatic or Screw 
Feed Bronze Grease Cups. 


LUBRICATORS 


For Steam, Gas, Gasoline, Oil Compressor 
and Pump Cylinders; Gravity Feed or 
Hydrostatic. 


Whistles, Cocks, Fittings, Unions, Air Nozzles, Etc. 


The Guide isa ready reference for selecting Valves, Boiler 
Mountings and Lubricating Devices in which products are 
grouped by pressure, type and use. List Price Schedule 
R1 gives new list prices of Lunkenheimer Products. Ask 
your local Lunkenheimer distributor for copies or write 
us direct. 


ESTABLISHED 1862 


THE LUNKENHEIMER CS. 


—=_ “QUALITY ’=— 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. U.S. A. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 











EXPORT DEPT, 318-322 HUDSON ST., NEW YORK 


$8-55B-10 
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THE FINISH IS IMPORTANT! 


and baked six times to give it a smooth, 


hard surface. 
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After each dipping, bobbins are allowed to dry and then are baked in 
electric ovens for 8 hours at scientifically controlled temperature. 


You are sure of a perfect finish when you standardize on U S bobbins. 


U S BoBBIN & SHUTTLE CO. 


Monticello, Georgia 


Greenville, S. C.; Johnson City, Tenn.; Charlotte, N. C. 
Providence, R. I.; Lawrence, Mass.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Goffstown, N. H. 








BEZZER BOBBINS © SPOOLS © CONES @ SHUITILES 
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“WE MET THE HOURS PROBLEM in this office 
BY ELIMINATING NEEDLESS OPERATIONS” _ 


Many business men find that the most 





effective way to meet the Hours Problem 
is to determine which employees are 
handicapped by operations that can be 
shortened or eliminated. Here are a 
few typical examples with which to start 
a desk-to-desk study in your office. 







Are Your Typists Obliged to Do Several 
Jobs Separately that Might Be Combined? 


Continuous multiple-copy forms used with improved 
equipment save needless copying, carbon handling 
and joggling of forms. 









































“WAYS SEND FOR 
SAVE TIME THIS 
FFICE BOOKLET! 
Oo 
For the executive con- 
cerned with the problem 





Do You Lose Time in Obtaining Statistics 
as a Separate Operation? 


Statistical information may often be obtained as a 
by-product of some other necessary operation. 
For example, obtaining analysis of past-due bal- 
ances at time of posting Accounts Receivable. 


Are You Losing Time and Accuracy by 
Needlessly Relisting Figures? 


Time can be saved and errors eliminated on many 
jobs by the use of two-total adding or calculating 
machines that complete the work in one run through 
the media, ledgers, cash books, journals, etc. 


Does Your Present Procedure Give Results 
Desired Without Wasteful Operations? 


If unproductive intermediate steps are required to 
fit the work to your present machines or system, 
it will pay you to investigate “direct-to-final- 
results’’ methods. 


Does Your Invoicing Method Require 
Separate Jobs of Computing and Typing? 


By direct multiplication the bill can be extended, 
discounted and totaled at the time it is being typed. 
Bills produced by this faster, simpler method can 
be mailed earlier, without the usual peak. 


Your local Burroughs representative will gladly assist you in making a desk- 


to-desk survey, and suggest practical short-cuts that save time and money. 


of conserving clerical 
hours, this new booklet 
contains many specific 
suggestions for re- 
adjusting office routine. 
Send for your free copy. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6843 SECOND BLVD., DETROIT, MICH. 


Burroug 
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“Our cards, winders and looms make 


better production records with GULF’S HIGHER 





QUALITY LUBRICANTS” 
...SAYS THIS MILL MANAGER 


{Right} “The Gulf engineer gave us the 
right recommendations for loom lu- 
brication and it has paid us to carry 
them out,” says this overseer. 


{Below} “These cards were installed 
forty years ago,” says this overseer of 
carding, “but they are making excel- 
lent production records today with 
Gulf’s higher quality lubricants in 
service.” 


{Right} For the proper lubrication of 
these modern high speed winders, 
Gulf Universal Oil and Gulf Harmony 
Oil—two quality brands in the Gulf 
line—are used. 


E use Gulf’s higher quality lubricants as ‘pro- 
duction insurance’ in our plant,” says this mill 
manager. ““The better oils cost a few more cents per 
gallon, but we more than save the difference by im- 
proved production and lower costs for maintenance.” 
Progressive mill operators everywhere are adopt- 
ing this farsighted viewpoint of lubrication. Thus, 
they are able to meet today’s demands for lower oper- 
ating costs—by protecting all mechanical equipment 
against excessive wear and repair expense. Power bills 
are lower, production flows more smoothly and there 
is less spoilage of the product when lubrication prac- 
tice as recommended by an experienced Gulf engineer 
is adopted. 

You may feel that your lubrication is satisfactory, 
but we suggest that you ask a Gulf engineer to check 
over all of your equipment with you. He is a specialist 
in the scientific application of lubricants exactly suited 
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to each requirement, and will probably be able to 
suggest means of improvement which will help you 
increase efficiency and save money. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION - GULF REFINING COMPANY 


GULF BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 





ALSO A COMPLETE LINE OF FUEL AND FURNACE OILS 
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The average person requires at re 
least 50 glasses of water a week. FH 
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Here is one of the greatest money-saving improve- 
ments ever built in a water cooler. The Westinghouse 
large, °4 inch, ‘“‘straightaway”’ drain pipe obsoletes 
all old-fashioned, coil drained coolers. It banishes 
forever the common and costly operation of continu- 
ally cleaning out drains clogged with lint, waste, 
food particles, tobacco and other foreign matter. 
Non-clog drains slash service costs. 
















Other Exclusive Features That Give EXTRA Value 


Stainless Steel Top . . . Special Capacity Booster... 
High Efficiency Cooling Chamber. . . Built-in Watch- 








ee SN a  . arrero 


man Protection .. . Permanent Oil Supply . . . Burn- 
out-Proof Motors... Hermetically-sealed Mechanism. 
No grit, dirt, rust or corrosion... the things that 






cause most machinery to wear out, can harm the 
Westinghouse mechanism because it is Hermetically- 
sealed inside an airtight case of solid steel. 

Because it is Hermetically-sealed, Westinghouse 
provides a plan for five years protection on the sealed- 
in mechanism. This is based on the EXTRA years of 
trouble-free performance which experience shows you 
can coufidently expect. 


Westinghouse 


WATER COOLER S 


Explosion-proof models available 



















FREE. Ask your Westinghouse dealer for free copy of a useful 
folder —‘‘ How to Check Drinking Water Costs’”’ or mail this 
coupon to — Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company, 
Section 9046, Mansfield, Ohio. 










NAME 
ADDRESS 
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REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


THE NEW WARCO SYNTHETIC DETERGENT 


> No longer do you have to put up with the 
old familiar wet processing difficulties, reg- 
ularly encountered when using ordinary soap. 
You can "wipe your slate clean" by using 
Sulfanole P B, which has powerful detergent, 
scouring and wetting properties, immunity 
to alkaline or acid baths, hard water or metal- 
lic salts, and exceptional rinsing speed. 


CHEMICAL 


PAT. APP. FOR 


>» Other features are economy (only small 
amounts and no assistants required) and wide 
adaptability (suitable for scouring, boiling off 
or dyeing of piece goods, raw stock or 
hosiery, — cotton, wool, silk or rayon). 


> Let us recommend a Sulfanole P B formula 
that will ''wipe your slate clean" of wet proc- 
essing headaches. 


WEST WARWICK, R. I. 


49 





COMPATY 





FACTORIES IN WEST WARWICK, R. I. AND ROCK HILL, S. C. 


BRANCH OFFICES at Bethlehem, Pa.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Paterson, N. J.; Burlington, N. C.; Griffin, Ga.; 
580 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


IMPREGNOLE CORP., Sales Agents for IMPREGNOLE, 580 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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resemble wires in the New TUFFERIZED Card Clothing 


PATENT APPLIED FOR 





Uniform formation is made possible with new precision 
machines and precision parts which cut every wire clear, sharp and even 
in length. Each wire is formed with square crown to seat firmly and flat 
in the foundation. All wires are parallel and evenly spaced — uniformity 
impossible to attain before. 

New Tufferized Card Clothing gives you uniform arrange- 





ment of wires throughout the entire length of the strip and prevents any 
change or variation in the position of the teeth when mounted on your rolls. 

Tufterized Card Clothing will seat tighter and will lie flatter on 
your cylinders and will allow quicker, more accurate setting of your rolls. 


Write for additional information or ask our Representative 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO. 





Micro-Photograph shows howTufferized 








HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY: WORCESTER,MASS. Card Clothing wires seat square, flat and 
Southern Plant: 244 Forsythe Street, Atlanta Branch Offices: Philadelphia, Dallas firmly into the foundation with wires par- 
Canadian Agents: Colwool Accessories, Ltd., Toronto 2, Canada allel..even in length. . spaced uniformly 

Products: Card Clothing for Woolen, Worsted, Cotton, Asbestos, and Silk Lickerins and Garnett Cylinders from 4 to 30 inches and Metallic Card 
Cards—Napper Clothing, Brush Clothing, Strickles, Emery Fillets. Breasts Rewired at Southern Plant — Midgley Patented, and Howard's 

Top Flats Recovered and extra sets loaned at all plants— Special Hand Stripping Cards — Inserted-Eye and Regular Wire Heddles. 











See us at the Southern Textile Exposition, Booths 242 and 243 
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TEXTILE SILICATES 


* Our laboratories now have complete equipment for 
kier-boiling and other wet-processing tests, with which 
the most effective procedure can be developed for your 
particular needs. The most efficient formula is often found to vary in re- 
sults because of the differences in grey goods and local water conditions. 
Standard Silicates produce not only better whites but more effective re- 
moval of impurities in the kier-boiling process.° Our representative will 
be glad to discuss this new Standard service! Write. 





STANDARD SILICATE DIVISION 


Diamond Alkali Company 
KOPPERS BUILDING e PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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While visiting the Thirteenth 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE EXPOSITION 
April 3-8 in Textile Hall, Greenville, S. C. 


TAKE TIME TO INVESTIGATE THE 
MONEY-SAVING ADVANTAGES OF 
INTERNATIONAL TIME RECORDERS 
AND ELECTRIC TIME SYSTEMS 


ree | 
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TIME STAMP JOB TIME RECORDER 


TIME RECORDER 
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INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 


World Headquarters Building Branch Offices 
S580 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, W.Y. , IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 
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... but not now—you can’t 4 
go against the records made by %4 
Taylor Slasher Control” | 














A mill executive reports: 
“After 6 months operation, 
we found that Taylor Slasher 
Control increased weave 
room efficiency. ..decreased 
shedding in looms... per- 
mitted more-uniform cloth 
weights, better appearance 
and more-uniform feel of 
cloth ... increased slasher 
production... decreased 
squeeze roll covering costs 
... and added yarn on beam 
due to uniform tension.”’ 



































IN YOUR MILL—WHAT 
CAN YOU SAVE? 


=> A properly engineered Taylor Coordinated 
System of Slasher Control accomplishes most 
or all of these results in the usual mill: 

Saves size ingredients; Increases slasher pro- 
duction; Reduces warp loom stops; Decreases 
seconds; Gives uniform hand and better cloth 
appearance; Saves steam; Economizes on 
cotton. 

Over 85 installations are in leading textile mills 
in the East and South. A vast experience is in 
the hands of Taylor Engineers who pioneered in 
Automatic Slasher Control and who have been 
designing systems for it for many years. It is 
available for your mill... for working out the 
most efficient and economical system in line 
with your special needs. No two mills are exactly 
alike and Taylor recognizes it. 

How to use this service? Tear out this last 
paragraph, attach it to your letterhead, write, 
‘“‘I want to discuss Slasher Control with a Taylor 
Representative,’ and send it to Taylor Instru- 
ment Companies, Rochester, N. Y. Plant also in 
Toronto, Can. Manufacturers in Great Britain 
—Short & Mason, Ltd., London, England. 
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Indicating - Recording - Controlling 


TEMPERATURE, PRESSURE, FLOW 
and LEVEL INSTRUMENTS 
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HERE ARE TWO NEW MACHINES 
FOR INCREASING YOUR PROFITS! 








T O its extensive line of Stainless Steel Equip- 

ment for the Textile and Dyeing industry, 
Blickman adds two new machines which are de- 
signed to reduce operation and maintenance costs, 
speed production, improve quality and postpone 
replacements for the plants in which they are in- 
stalled. Profiting by a Half-Century of experience 
and taking advantage of our modern production 
methods and specialized facilities for fabricating 
STAINLESS STEEL, we are able to present—in this Dye 
Jig and Dye Box—a genuine achievement in value- 
giving! 


See These Machines and Other Equipment at the 
Southern Textile Exposition . . . Booths 317-318 































STAINLESS STEEL DYE JIG 


@ A Dye Jig that will—with the utmost ease of operation and 
a minimum of care—give perfect satisfaction with any ma- 
terial commonly dyed on jigs. A Dye Jig that is sturdily built 
to withstand every possible strain to which a jig might be 
subjected. No danger of color-contamination, for STAINLESS 
STEEL doesn’t react to dye agents. No fear of materials catch- 
ing on roll brackets since cups for immersion rolls are built 
into the tub. No time wasted in “boil-outs” for Blickman con- 
struction means there are no sharp corners or intersections in 
the tub to catch dregs of dye agents. Enduring. rigid, efficient! 


STAINLESS STEEL DYE BOX 


@ No need to stress the superiority of STAINLESS sTeEL Tubs. 
constructed in the Blickman manner! You know it means no 
absorbing of colors as in wooden tubs—no rough surfaces to 
catch fabrics. We've made the reels of STAINLESS STEEL, too— 
for longer life, greater strength and easier cleaning. We've 
perfected a method of building Idler Reels out of light gauge 
STAINLESS STEEL and added inside re-inforcing to ensure 
rigidity. Reel supports are entirely independent of the box 
and relieve the tub of all mechanical strain. 


For Complete Specifications and Description—Address: 





% 


S. BLICKMAN, rnc. 


MANUFACTURERS OF TEXTILE WET-PROCESSING MACHINERY 
WEEHAWKEN. NEW JERSEY ANNIVERSARY 















WRITE FOR : 
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“Girls, I guess we’re in for a dull 
evening—“Ingy” has all the men 
interested in DIAMOND FIBRE’S 
new CATALOGUE” 


Nossir, not even a Sultan’s harem could tear Ingleby away now! 
It’s not always “business before pleasure’”’ with him, but the 
subtle allure of a dozen ravishing beauties hasn’t a chance with 
the thoughts he’s thinking—thoughts of the cold cash those 
Diamond Fibre containers have saved him in his material hand- 
ling system. 


If you can’t quite grasp “Ingy’s” incredible attitude, it’s high 
time you acquainted yourself with the facts about Diamond Fibre 
containers. For they’ve the natural properties that insure safe, 
economical, fast material handling: extreme lightness, extra 
strength and durability, and a smooth surface that will not 
absorb grease, will not corrode, won’t splinter, scuff, nor scar. 


Find out why Ingleby 
and hundreds _ like 
him are tickled pink 
when they get hold 
of a new Diamond 
Fibre catalogue... 
send for yours today! 


is ~ Continental Diamond 
ears Fibre Company 


Wien a-b a ae DY -SE-Ria- ba 


SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Consider these two facts. |. Twelve vital and costly 
major operations go into the making of a good warp 
yarn. 2. The quality of a fabric can be so easily 
enhanced or damaged in the loom. 





Now isn't it most illogical—from a profit standpoint 
—to jeopardize this painstaking warp preparation 
by having it woven with inferior loom harness 
equipment? 


Progressive mills with an eye for profits never take 





SHAPE 


The foundation of long, trouble- 
free heddle service is laid on 
scientifically conforming the 
shape of STEHEDCO eyes to 
the particular characteristics tex- 
ture, weight, and size of each 
specific kind of warp yarn 


TURN 


Forty years experience dictates 
the exact degree of turn im- 
parted to STEHEDCO eyes to 
offer an absolute minimum of 
friction and greatest freedom 
of warp travel. 


Be Sure to Visit Us at the V, 
GREENVILLE EXPOSITION ff 
Booth No. 127 
April 3rd-8th, 1939 








DURABILITY 


The super resistance of the tem- 
pered steel STEHEDCO eye 
to wear has kept remarkable 
pace with the greatly increased 
speeds of modern looms. You 
can depend on yeors and years 
of profitable service. 


FINISH 


All edges of STEHEDCO eyes | 
are smoothly rounded and super 
polished to a bright, hard, flaw- 
less finish that eliminates harm- 
ful chafing, jagging, and marking 
On warp yarns. 


this risk—the odds are much too high against them. 
They have found it is far more profitable to play safe 
by investing in Stehedco Heddles, Frames, and Reeds. 
It does not obligate you to let our field representa- 
tives place interesting and helpful facts before you. 
Write us today. 


Steel Mecldle My Ce 


MEDOLES - REEDS +> FRAMES 


2100 W. ALLEGHENY AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
BRANCH OFFICES ALL OVER THE WORLD 





QUALITY LOOM HARNESS EQUIPMENT 


ltehedco AEDDLES 
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SEE IT AT THE GREENVILLE SHOW, BOOTH 120 


Pay us a visit at the Southern Textile Ex- 
position and let us tell you about these recent 
developments in card clothing products: 


1. Platt’s Metallic Wire for all types of 
Cards in place of the conventional flexible 
clothing, resulting in increased production, 
uniformity of sliver, reduction of stripping 
and elimination of grinding. 


2. A new Feed Roll for Cotton Cards 


which maintains a firm hold on the lap assur- 
ing even feeding, thereby reducing cylinder 


\ 


ASHWOR MH BROS., 


actories, Repair Shops and Distributing Points as above. 


er ODUCTS AND SERVICES: Card Clothing for Cotton, 


Types of Napping Machinery - 
Garnet Wire - 


INC., Woolen Div., 


jams. (Excellent for use on rayon. ) 


3. A complete line of lickerin wires, each 
“custom built’’ for a special purpose. 


3 FACTORIES 


WRAL SEALE. HOUASTUS. VMALROTPMIA 


& REPAIR SHOPS 


YALL WINER PALLADELOMIA CAABLOTTE GREE RMA ATLARTA DALLAS 


fos TRIBUTING POINTS 


PRA. DANE WHOBCASTER POM ADELPRLA CARBLOTTE GREER ATLARTA DALLAS 


AMERICAN CARD CLOTHING CO. 


Southwestern Representative: Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Texas. 
sole) Fame a hole) 4-1¢ PTE Ga Dale MD -¥-) of 1-5 de) tam OF- Tle f-EE-Tale ME del ame WE 
¢ Brusher Clothing and Card Clothing for Special Purposes - 
« Sole Distributors for Platt’s Metallic Wire - 


¢ Lickerin Wire and 
+ Lickerins and Top Flats Re-clothed at All Plants. 
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THE MORTON SYSTEM 


RAW STOCK, PACKAGE AND BEAM DYEING MACHINES IN HORIZONTAL AND VERTICAL DESIGN. 
e 
PATENTED COMBINATION PACKAGE AND RAW STOCK MACHINES. 


# 
PATENTED COMBINATION BEAM AND PACKAGE MACHINES. 
« 
Built from special composition cast iron, nickel iron and stainless steel. 
Built in capacities to dye from | to 1000 pounds. Machine furnished belt, tex rope or direct drive. 








Illustration shows 1-Package Dyeing Machine and 2-Rinsers. 
Carrier automatically centers itself on packing joint. 


Sample opening in lid. 
Lid is counterbalanced, saving time and effort in operation. 
Hand wheel for tightening carrier on packing joints. 


® 
MORTON IMPROVED DOUBLE CIRCULATING RAW STOCK DYEING MACHINE DESIGNED WITH PATENTED 
FOLLOW PLATE TO HOLD BATCH OF COTTON IN PERFECT CONDITION DURING THE DYEING PROCESS. 


2 
MORTON NICKEL IRON QUICK OPENING HANDLE GATE VALVES. 
* 


Manufactured by 


MORTON MACHINE WORKS 


COLUMBUS, GA. 


Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N.C. Agents for our products in the Carolinas. 


























ConTrot of Per Cent Recain HERE 





























Sncrases WEAVE Hoom EFriciency 


T has been definitely proved that—to obtain maximum per cent re- 
gain—moisture content of sized yarn must be directly measured and 
controlled at the draw-off end of the slasher. 


A quality fabric is thus produced with lower weave room humidity, be- 
cause the fibres have not been over-dried and, consequently, they are ca- 
pable of absorbing the same amount of moisture as in their natural state. 


With the Brown Moist-o-Graph not only can you accurately measure 
the moisture content of rae yarn, but any operator can control per 
cent regain within the desired 7°/,—8%. Thus, a free-running uniformly 
flexible yarn is insured at all times—regardless of the size of the yarn 
or the number of ends. 


Moreover, mildew, deterioration of size, yarn breakage, and "dandruff," 
on the loom, traceable to faulty slashing, are eliminated. 


The Brown Moist-o-Graph operates on the principle that for every per 
cent regain, yarn has a corresponding electrical resistance. As the yarn 
passes over the back press ithe Moist-o-Graph detecting roller, in 
direct contact with the yarn, measures the moisture content continuously 


and records it in terms of per cent regain. 
No ionger is it necessary to wait hours for a dry-and-weigh analysis “ igi ° : . 
or guess the per cent regain by the inaccurate hand method. The desired per cent regain is constantly maintained by automatic con- 
Moist-o-Graph’s method is exact and instantaneous. trol of th d of the slash G k and il eliminated 
A continuous record of the moisture content of every beam sized is edi ° es ° © Geener. : USSSWOTK GNG Spovage are Guminare 
made by the Moist-o-Graph on a 12-in. strip chart. A scale, also . « « you select and control quality and results so that the yarn comes 


calibrated in terms of per cent regain and mounted above the chart, . . 
enables the operator to set the contectior at the desired point to in- to the draw-off ready for maximum weave room efficiency. 


58 Che GES eae eee. There are many other advantages described in Bulletin 93-1. Write 
a. THE BROWN INSTRUMENT COMPANY, a division of Minneapolis- 
See Our Exhibit at the Honeywell Regulator Co., 4492 Wayne Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Offices 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE EXPOSITION in all principal cities. Toronto, Canada: 117 Peter Street—Amsterdam- 


C, Holland: Wijdesteeg 4—Stockholm, 16, Sweden: Nybrokajen 7— 
Booths 420-421-422 London, England: 70 St. Thomas’ St., S.E. !. 


bee SS NE SY eee. 








2ROWN 


| To Measure and (@-y tides Is to Fconomize 
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New Seamless KNIT Cover 


DAVIS Seamless Covers For Rolls. 
PAT. Applied For No. 193792 


= SS ee a 
Laboratories | 
Seamless | 
Knit Cover 






















2. 
Paper 


Cover 









3. 


















CATCHES 50% MORE LnrT!? 
Out-lives Cloth and Paper covers 





Fs Pees a 
PS Illustrations 1, 2 and 3 show the difference between our 
seamless knit scavenger roll cover and the old type paper 


and cloth covers. 
SEAMLESS KNIT COVERS give you: 


100 per cent uniformity—no laps to spread and cause 
bumps, as shown in illustration 3. 

Longer life—will not wear down at ends, see illustration 2. 
Catches more lint—experience has proven that our Seamless 
Knit covers catch at least 50% more lint—which results in 
better running and more uniform yarn. 

Our representative will be glad to show you why our im- 





















proved cover is proving more satisfactory and more eco- 
nomical on thousands of spindles. 

Send us a trial order today. Have your rollers recovered the 
modern way. Complete information and prices on request. 


os" i 
(Ad 


< 
“a 7 
BRAND 











ROLLER VARNISH 





TRADE MARI 
Reg U.S. Pat. Oar 


THE TEXTILE LABORATORIES 


P. 0. Box 1396 A. D. DAVIS, Mer. Phone 1003 
GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 
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Combining specialized skill in each phase of floor 

care, Finnell offers a complete system of maintenance for 

every type floor,—a unique service that facilitates efficient, low- 
cost upkeep of clean, sanitary floors. 


Aladke jor FREE FLoor survey — See What You ‘U Saue / 


A Finnell floor survey will disclose method and equipment best suited to 
your individual needs and give you comparative figures showing present 
cost of floor care and actual cost of the recommended Finnell System. 
Phone nearest branch, or write Finnell System, Inc., 1304 East Street. 
Elkhart, Indiana. : ; 


+ Be sure to visit the Finnell Brhibit at the Southern Tectile Exposition, 
Greenville, S. C. April 3-8, Space No. 110. 








FINNELL SYSTEM « 


Pioneers in FLOOR MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT 








CLEAN 
SANITARY 
FLOORS 


—the Low-Cost 


FINNELL 
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ENERGY LOOM 
DRIVE 
makes possible 
higher production 
per loom per 
ROUr ...« pre: 
vides smoother 
loom operation. 





Other WEST POINT 


Products 
LOOM BEAMS 


AND BEAM.- 
HEADS... West 
Point loom beams 
and beam-heads 
are superior in 
their operation 


and economy. 





THE BACHMAN 
GUIDE... elim- 
inates heavy top 
rollers. ‘‘Blow 
Outs’’ reduced 
about 90%. Per- 
mits increase in 
twister speed. 














By Performance 






SPUR ... BEVEL ... HELICAL... INTERNAL... 
HERRINGBONE...WORM GEARS... WORMS 
... RATCHETS ... ROLLER CHAIN SPROCK- 
ETS... SILENT CHAIN SPROCKETS ... with 


cast or cut teeth... from cast iron, steel, and bronze. 
Our organization maintains equipment and machinery for 
cutting all types and kinds of gears for the textile industry. 
These facilities enable us to produce gears at reasonable 
prices. Long services have proven their durability and 
dependability. Our extensive equipment enables us to 


render quick service. 


Also manufacturers of special textile machinery, 


cloth room machinery and textile repair parts. 


West POINT FOUNDRY « MACHINE Co. 


(Batson-Cook Company, Owners ) 


WEST: POINT, GEORGIA 











_ a ne 
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AUTOMATIC 
WINDING 


OF 


KNITTING CONES 
WARPING CONES 
TWISTING CHEESES 
DYEING PACKAGES 


SEE IN FULL OPERATION 


AT 


GREENVILLE SHOW 
APRIL 3 TO APRIL 8 


ABBOTT MACHINE COMPANY 


WILTON, N. H. 


L.$. LIGON, SOUTHERN AGENT, 
OFFICE & SUPPLY DEPT. GREENVILLE, S. C 
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YOURSLASHING ROOM} =< 3 


——— 

























































































...are you worried about ‘soft’ warps... brittle yarns... ex- 






cessive shedding ... unnecessary loom stoppage .. . profit- 
reducing ‘seconds’? Then it's high time that you consider the 


use of the modern, scientific preparation for warp dressing— 


‘Yant 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 





A HARTEX PRODUCT 


Ends Slashing Room Worries 


@® CARO-GANT—the “Oricinat 100% 
Active” Warp Dressing — contains no 
water, metallic salts nor unsaponifiable 
fats ... replaces 3 barrels of ordinary sizing 
... prolongs life of slasher blankets .. . en- 
sures minimum shedding and high weav- __,,, 0, pemonstrator prove this in 
ing efficiency. Caro-Gant is used by many scone CP CaRO GANT — he 


studies your mill conditions and fa- 


leading mills throughout the South. miliarizes himself with your individ- 
ual slashing and weaving problems. 














Helptul Literature — FREE 


“Notes on CoTTton WARP SIZING,” 
written from a practical view- 
point, sent gladly upon request. 


So Pe as 





a, 4 ny 7 yoy 
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* A COMPLETE LINE OF WET PROCESSING AGENTS IS AT YOUR SERVICE 
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ANOTHER | \ IN “WECO’S” CAP! 














View of the Dan River Cotton Mills, just south of Danville, Virginia, 
covering 38 acres of ground and housing approximately 7000 looms 
and 350,000 spindles. 


When this huge textile plant recently decided to convert its 25-cycle 
electrical system to 60 cycles, 600 volts, it was Walker Electrical 
Company’s happy privilege to execute the complete new installation, 
and to furnish latest model switchboards of Multumite construction for 
the job. 


This is just one of the “big” projects Walker has handled during the 
company’s 30 years of service as electrical contractors, for a clientele 
which includes many of the best known names in the textile industry. 
ECO Big or small, each of these clients has received the same thorough, 
oe courteous attention that regularly marks Walker service. 


Trade 


Mark ; . , , , 
All installation work done under architect’s specifications. 


WALKER ELECTRICAL CO. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS 


Manufacturers of: Motor Testing Devices, Motor Control Pedestals, Lighting Panels, Cutout and 
Junction Boxes, Steel and Aluminum Cabinets of All Kinds. 
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To The Textile Trade-- 











PENICK & FORD, LTD., INC. 


NEW YORK CITY, NEW YORK CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 
SOUTHERN OFFICES: 
Atlanta, Georgia Spartanburg, South Carolina 
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BRASS TACKS— 
And Full-Fashioned Hosiery 


Georgia does not offer any great inducements for manufacturers of brass 
tacks and we do not suggest that such plants locate here. Georgia does, how- 
ever, offer unusual advantages to the full-fashioned hosiery industry and other 
types of knitting mills. In talking about knitting we'll get down to the brass 


tacks. 


We have in this state many small and medium-sized communities without 
industrial plants of any kind. ‘These communities are eager to obtain indus- 
trial plants and payrolls. They offer assistance in securing sites and factory 
buildings, exemption from local taxation and other inducements. An attitude 
of friendliness and cooperation on the part of governmental officials, business 
men and the workers themselves prevails. 


These communities have certain natural advantages. There is a plentiful 
supply of labor---native born white men and women from farm homes who 
want industrial employment. Experience has shown---in the knitting industry 
especially---that they can be trained without difficulty to become skilled oper- 
ators. Living costs are low, transportation facilities are excellent, state tax- 
ation is reasonable, electric power is low-priced and dependable. 


The trend of the full-fashioned hosiery industry is Southward. _Investi- 
gate Georgia first! 


Industrial Department 


GEORGIA POWER COMPANY 
Atlanta Georgia 
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SUPER CUSHION 


CORK COTS 





MITCHELL & SMITH, INC. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Manufacturers of Cork Products 


SEE OUR TEXTILE PRODUCTS 
at The 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE EXPOSITION 
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Evener Yarn 
with Less Fly! 


The uniform tension given by the patented Bowen 
Bevel Edge Travelers improves the spinning and 
twisting of all fibres. 


The swirling of the end in passing 
through the traveler produces smooth 
even yarn. 


This in turn reduces the fly waste to 
a minimum in the spinning and twisting 


of Cotton, Wool, Worsted and Asbestos. 


It also reduces the number of split ends ee, 
in the throwing of Real and Artificial ——————_> 


Silks. 


Bevel Edge Travelers are the result of 
combined research and experience in 
manufacturing Ring Travelers and are 
backed by the most modern mechanical 


equipment. 


It is to your advantage to try these travelers. 
Made in all sizes and weights to meet every ring The Bowen Patented 
traveler requirement. Bevel Edge Travelers 


W rite for details and samples of 


The BOWEN TRAVELERS 


Round and Square Point ° Bevel Edge ° Vertical Steel 
Ne-Bow Vertical e Vertical Offset e Vertical Bronze 
Flat, Oval and Round Wire 


Manufactured exclusively by 


U. S. RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. AMOS M. BOWEN, President and Treasurer GREENVILLE, S. C. 


SOUTHERN MID-ATLANTIC 
— ° hil Iphia, Pa. 
Wm. P. Vaughan, Greenville, S. C. > ie a ee oe 
Wm. H. Rose, Greenville, S. C. . NEW ENGLAND 
Oliver B. Land, Athens, Georgia Carl W. Smith, Providence, R. I. 


Torrence L. Maynard, Belmont, N. ue SALES REPRESENTATIVES Herbert J. Smith, Providence, R. I. 


‘A TRAVELER FOR EVERY FIBRE’’ 
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The Accurate Fit 
of These Parts is 
No Aececident.... 


Textile machinery, old or new, can never op- 
erate with modern efticiency if its parts vibrate 
from imperfect fit, wear quickly or break easily. 


HENDERSON Textile Repair Parts have estab- 
lished a reputation for precision accuracy and 
longer life. The accurate fit of every part doesn’t 
“just happen’’— it’s due to precision patterns and 
careful workmanship. Their greater endurance 
and longer life is “no accident’, either, as a sci- 
entific study of present-day textile equipment has 
enabled us to ascertain the parts that break most 
easily and the locations of the quickest wear; so 
that HENDERSON parts could be reinforced at 
these places. 


Let HENDERSON help you bring your equip- 
ment up to greater efliciency, save you produc- 
tion time caused by frequent breakdowns, and 
save you money with less replacements. Quota- 
tions on one or any number of parts for any 
make of textile equipment gladly sent on request. 


HENDERSON FOUNDRY & MACHINE WORKS 
HAMPTON, 











ALEMITE GUNS AND LUBRICANTS 
SAVE 20 MAN-HOURS A WEEK 
IN TIRE TEXTILE MILL 


 f eedence MCMANUS, overseer in the textile mill of a 
large Eastern tire manufacturer, says that when they 
used to lubricate this Kitson Conveyor with an oil can, 
4 otlings a day were required—and there was much waste- 
ful contamination of the carded cotton. 

Now Alemite Lubricant No. 33 is applied once 2 week 
with an Alemite Hydraulic Hand Gun—she conveyor 
works perfectly—and there’s no oil spilling on cotton, 
conveyor, or floors! The labor saving alone amounts to 
20 man-hours per week! 


Alemite Lubrication Systems are now standard equip- 
ment on most modern textile mach . Manufac 
know Alemite Lubricatiow makes machines run better, last 
longer, give better satisfaction. If you have any machines 
praise cme ae orill aka, Sale “ARM Coad: at 











ALEMITE 
FILLER 
TANK 


Model 6425 





Indispensable to the most efficient use of 
Alemite Hand Guns, as shown in textile plant 
photograph; saves time loading guns. Holds 
35 Ibs. fluid or semi-solid lubricant; de- 
livers 25 02. per stroke; prevents spilling, 
waste, and contamination. Handle locks for 
easy Carrying: bracket for hand guns. 







25-LB. 
ALEMITE 
ELECTRIC 


© Model 6190 


Holds 25 Ibs. semi-solid lubricant; delivers 
12 oz. per minute under pressure of 4500 
to 5006 Ibs. per sq. in.; heavy duty universal 
motor for A.C. or 0.C. Mounted on 3 casters, 
easily wheeled about; handle serves as rack, 
keeps hose and electric cord off floor. Com- 
plete with hose and control valve. 





















ALEMITE 
HYDRAULIC HAND GUN 


Model 5586 


Holds 9 oz. semi-solid lubricant; quickly 
filled through filler-type handle with Alemite 
Filler Tank. Delivers predetermined quantity 
of lubricant at each shot; up to 10,000 Ibs. 
pressure per square inch.-Gun coupling has 
three jaws which grasp fitting on contact, 
forming a leakproof seal. 





25-LB. 
ALEMITE 
AIR 
GUN 


Model 6184 






Holds 25 Ibs. semi-solid lubricant; requires 
80 to 200 Ibs. air pressure; delivers 10 
oz. per minute at. 125 Ibs.; pressure de- 
veloped is 33 times that of available. air 
pressure. Mounted on 3 casters for easy 
moving: handle serves as hose and cord rack. 
Complete with hose and control valve. 
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any Starch would do- 


---but mills that can’t take 
chances use STALEY’S... 
the high quality starch of 
unfailing uniformity. 


Rely on Staley’s cooperation 
and service at all times. 


Staley’s lextile Starches 


_ AE. STALEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS 


ATLANTA PHILADELPHIA DALLAS NEW YORK 
SPARTANBURG SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO BOSTON 
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DATA 
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Cuts belt 
| Costs to less than 
——— $1.00 Per year Der 
| ’ belt, reports large 

South ] 

: €rn mill! 





















Our files contain numerous 
service reports from 
textile mints . «.<« . 


Which show that 


TANNATE grip keeps power flowing smoothly, 
steadily, economically ... TANNATE toughness 
makes the same belts “deliver” over periods of 
years, cuts belt replacement and installation 
costs. TANNATE savings make you an extra 
profit per unit produced! 





NEW YORK + CHICAGO + ATLANTA + CLEVELAND «+ FACTORY AND TANNERY — WILMINGTON, DEL. 
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‘Ghe 
RUA COA 


AUTOMATIC 
FILLING WINDER 





you should know about the 
HACOBA Automatic 


1.—Five to six times increased production per 
operative. 


2.—Capable of speeds up to 5,000 R. P. M. 
on Rayon---6,000 R. P. M. on Cotton. 
3.—Automatic Bunch Builder---gives any length 
of bunch. 

4.—Any diameter of bobbin without changing 
parts. 

5.—Completely mechanical doffing and change 
mechanism. 


6.—Magazine Creeling. Pa Ate oo 


7.—Winds and doffs Draper bobbins without operation at Booth 
No. 131-A at the 


damage to finest  dethetn Greenville Exposition 
8.—More than 25,000 HACOBA spindles in 


operation. 


ATKINSON, HASERICK & COMPANY 











Sole Agents for United States and Canada 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Southern Representative: GIBBONS G. SLAUGHTER, Charlotte, Pa. Se 
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One of the many reasons given 
by mill operating executives for 


using less costly starch liquefied 


Its use continues to grow as more and 


more mills discover its exceptional merit! 


DRAKE CORPORATION, NORFOLK, VA. 
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PIGMENT DYEING 


IN ALL CIRCULATING TYPE DYEING MACHINES. 


PASTEL SHADES 
MAY NOW BE DYED WITH PERFECT EVENNESS ON RAW STOCK, BEAMS OR 
PACKAGES BY THE USE OF 


CiBA AND CIBANONE 
MICRO POWDERS 


THE STRENGTH OF A POWDER NEVER VARIES ON ACCOUNT OF EVAPORATION. 
THEY CANNOT LOSE THEIR STATE OF DISPERSION BY FREEZING. 
SINCE THEY DO NOT EVAPORATE, THEY CANNOT FORM INSOLUBLE CRUSTS. 


YY. INC. 


POST OFFICE BOX 25, STATION C | Be FR | GREENWICH AND MORTON STS. 


BOSTON & & Ve 23) PHILADELPHIA 
PROVIDENCE ya ~ CHARLOTTE 
CHICAGO CIBA COMPANY LTD WONTREAL SAN FRANCISCO 





Sole Representatives of a Vat Dyes of 
SOCIETY OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY IN BASLE FHE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 








Full-Fashioned Machine Articles 
Popular 

“I notice that the articles on ‘The Main- 
tenance and Fixing of Full-Fashioned Ho- 
siery Machines are now completed. I en- 
joyed reading these and would like a few 
reprints. The article ‘Cams Do Not Grow’ 
was splendid and it holds good for full- 
fashioned men as well as for the seamless 
industry.” 

W. M. GROSSE 

Greensboro Full-Fashioned Hosiery 
Mills., Inc., 
Greensboro, N. C, 


“TIT am very interested in the articles ‘The 
Maintenance and Fixing of Full-Fashioned 
Hosiery Machines’. Would it be possible to 
furnish me these articles in pamphlets?’ 

ROY SPARROW 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


(The series of articles mentioned above 
was a very popular one and will be reprint- 
ed at a later date, probably in book form.) 


Sa 
Laying Out Hosiery Mill 


“I am faced with the problem of laying 
out the complete manufacturing and fin- 
ishing of a fancy hosiery mill (wrap needle 
half-hose) in a one floor building. 

“Will you please send me everything you 
have available on this matter.” 

DONAT FREGEOLE 
Wilson Bros. 
South Bend, Ind. 


(CoTTon is pleased to help readers with 
such problems. Details on type of plant 
planned, machines, and money to be spent, 
will enable us to serve more efficiently.) 


* 


Suggestion Boxes 

“The writer read with interest an article 
entitled “The Suggestion Box in the Mill’. 
We are now planning to install these in 
our own plants and would like to know if 
you have received any further information 
from other mills since the publication of 
this article as to their experiences with 
such problems.” 


We do know that a number of prominent 
mills have installed such suggestion boxes 
The ones which were mentioned in vur pages 
are products of Morton Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 5105 W. Lake St., Chicago, Il. 

° 


And Now from Holland 


“Kindly let me have the literature of 
Whitin Machine Works introducing the new 
patented Martin outlined bottom cones and 
the pictorial booklet entitled ‘Texas Cotton 
from Seed to Mill’, from Anderson, Clayton 
& Co., Houston, Texas, and the books ‘Spin- 
ning Frames’ and ‘Cotton Combing’ by H. 
H. Willis and V. B. Moore already issued.” 

‘ F. J. P. MOQUETTE 


Nijverdal, Holland. 


The books indicated may be obtained from 
H. H. Willis of Clemson, 8S. C., and he will 
furnish information and prices on these fo 
anyone interested 





AMONG COTTON'S READERS 

Note the rapt interest with which 
Miss Sue (daughter of Harry H. of 
Chicopee Manufacturing Corp., of 
Gainesville, Ga.) Purvis finds in the 
January issue of COTTON. Do you 
think she is reading OLD-TIMER? 
Oops, Sue, there’s something wrong 
here. Either you’re standing on your 
head and we got the cut mixed up 
or you have the paper upside down. 


"Old Timer Methods" 


“Kindly send me the articles listed on 
page 84 of the January issue described at 
the end of OLD-TIMER’S article.” 

A. C. LINK 
United States Rubber Co., 
Hogansville, Ga. 


“I would like to have the articles referred 
to at the end of OLD-TIMER’S article in 
January.” 

H. CC, SALING 
Louisville, Ky. 


These articles appeared in 20 installments 
during 1932 and 1933 and 1934. To those 
who have kept a file of CoTTon for these 
years we will be glad to furnish the pate 
numbers of these installments. 


> 
“How Many Days Shall We Run?" 


“I was particularly impressed with the 
article on “How Many Days Shall We Run”. 
I think the author has handled his sub- 
ject which is quite a difficult one in a 
very ingenious way. It is very likely that 
the methods set up in the article would 
not apply uniformly to different mills, but 
at least it gives them a good background 
and something to work on.”’ 

D. S. COOK 
Pepperell Mfg. Co., 
Biddeford, Maine. 


. 

Straightening Needles 

“We are interested in quite a quantity of 
reprints of ‘Straightening Needles for Full- 
Fashioned Machines’ written by Mr. B. D. 
Gaddy, Supt. of Golden Belt Manufacturing 
Company.”’ 

H. A. VESTAL 

Van Raalte 
Athens, Tenn. 


The article on “Straightening Needles’ 
was carried in the October 1930 issue of 
COTTON. Rates for reprints upon request. 


Ads You Do Not 
See in COTTON 


Faithful readers peruse the excellent ad- 
vertising pages in CoTTON, Serving the Tex- 
tile Industries, and profit thereby. Some 
ads, for various reasons, do not appear. For 
example: 

“We are wondering if you accept Cor- 
respondence Club ads. Kindly send us rate 
card and circulation.” 

HAPPY HOUR CLUB. 
o21 West 40th Street, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


+ 
No Genealogy Section 


“I am <Ancester Hunting. I had a g 
great Uncle that migrated from Montgom- 
ery, Ala., about 1845—I was quite young 
when my mother died. I know so little 
of her family history——Her father was Dr. 
A. J. Cotton, of Paulding, Miss.—he com 
ing to Miss. about the time his brother 
went to Atlanta. Anything you might be 
able to tell me I would appreciate so much.” 

MRS. R. L. PHILLIPS 
Tyler, Texas. 


(Maybe the combination of COTTON and 
Mr. Philip as Editor was too much for 
Mrs. Phillips, but all textile readers know 
that our name comes from our devotion to 
COTTON and other textile manufacturing in 
a technical way.) 


aa 
Testing Shuttles 


“The information we would like to find 
out is it a general practice in up-to-date 
mills in the United States to have all shut 
tles tested for balance and weight before 
being put into work.” 

W. G. E. AIRD 
The Montreal Cottons Limited 
Valleyfield, Quebec, Canada. 


* 
Cloth Shrinkage 


“Do you publish any books of tables 
showing cloth shrinkage?’ 
S. CUNNINGHAM 


The United Piece Dye Works, 
Lodi, N. J. 


We do not publish any books but on 
pages 98 and 99 of May 1938 issue we ran 
‘Making Shrinkage Charts for Piece Goods”. 


» 


Elastic For Longies 
“Can you give us the name of manufac- 
turers of elastic such as is used in the 
back of English Shorts, also in Little Boys’ 
Longies”’ ? 
L. H. JONES 


Nashville. Tenn. 

(Elastic webbing is made by such firms 
as United Elastic Corp., Easthampton, 
Mass.; Everlastik, Chelsea, Mass.; Fried- 
berger-Aaron Mfg. Co., Philadelphia; Nar- 
row Fabrics Co., Reading, Pa. Elastic rub- 
ber concerns also include U. 8S. Rubber 
Products, New York City, and Firestone 
Rubber and Latex Co., Fall River, Mass.) 
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Thomaston, Ga. 


Installation! 


All power, lighting and other electrical 
equipment at the Martha Mills was in- 
stalled by the J. M. Clayton Company, 
not only in the original unit built in 
1926 but in subsequent additions, in- 
CRAFTSMANSHIP 


cluding the one recently completed. 


RESPONSIBILITY 


This installation is typical of the service 


EXPERIENCE the Clayton Company has been render- 


ing the textile industry for 32 years. 
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HE 13th Southern Textile Exposition, at Green- 

ville, S. C., during the week of April 3 to 8 in- 

clusive, sets off a month of intensive convention 
and exhibition activity for the textile industry. The 
Greenville Show, itself, the outstanding textile event 
in the southern area, will this year be the equal and 
superior of its 12 predecessors in scope, importance 
and value. 

This may seem to be a hackneyed phrase, but it is 
nevertheless applicable. The stage is all set; every 
available foot of exhibit space has been engaged (al- 
though the larger manufacturers of cotton spinning 
and preparatory equipment are not exhibiting this 
time) ; accommodations at all of the Greenville hotels 
are over-taxed, and a larger number of visitors than 
ever before are being accommodated in private homes 
by the housing committee; 
advance reports. indicate some 
the customary “full house” 
attendance by mill men; 
and exhibitors have many 
new developments and re- at the ma 
finements to display. building: sam 

A full program for the tives of the business 
week has been planned by partments will be on 
the exposition management ihese will include: 
in co-operation with va- 
rious organizations. An 
innovation is being intro- 
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duced at this show with respect to the hours of the ex- 
position. Heretofore, the exposition building has been 
open from 10:00 A. M. until 10:00 P. M., resulting in 
inconvenience to visitors reaching Greenville early in 
the morning and in unduly long service each day for 
the exhibitors. Following the 12th Show in 1987, 
COTTON conducted a survey among the exhibitors; the 
results, published in the May 1937 issue, indicated an 
overwhelming approval of shorter hours. The exposi- 
tion management also surveyed the exhibitors, and as 
a result of these soundings, the 1939 Show will op- 
erate on the following schedule: 

Monday, April 3: From 11:00 A. M. to 9:00 P. M. 
Tuesday, April 4 through Friday, April 7: From 9:30 
A. M. to 9:00 P. M. Saturday, April 8: From 9:00 
A. M. to 4:00 P. M. (Exhibits must remain in place 

until 4:00 P. M. on Satur- 
No. 40} day. ) 

It is believed this new 
schedule will operate in 
the interest of greater effi- 
am 4 . ciency and accommodation 

Representa to the exhibitors and their 
iption at associates, without  de- 
throughout the wee! traeting in any way from 
the convenience of _ the 
visitors. 
The show will open for- 
mally at 11:00 A. M., on 
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Monday, April 3, with appropriate ceremonies, includ- 
ing an address by Hon. C. F. McCullough, mayor of 
Greenville. Present on the stage will be the directors 
of the exposition corporation and the surviving found- 
ers of the Exposition, which was organized under the 
auspices of the Southern Textile Association in 1915. 
(The first exposition was held in November 1915; the 
second in 1917; the third in 1919. Beginning with 
the fourth show in October 1920, it was conducted 
each alternate fall until 1932. The 11th Exposition, 
scheduled for October 1934, was postponed until April 
1935, due to the general textile strike of September 
1934, and has subsequently operated bi-ennially in the 
spring, with the 12th show in April 1937.) 

On Wednesday, April 5, there will be a joint meet- 
ing of the Greenville section of the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers with the textile division of 
A.S.M.E., concluding with a dinner at the Poinsett 
Hotel on Wednesday evening. 

Friday. April 7, wi!'l be Southern Textile Associa- 


Mr. Sirrine Miss Green Mr. McPherson 


W. G. Sirrine is president and treasurer; Miss Bertha M. 
Green is secretary; and John A. McPherson vice-presi- 


Photos Mr. Sirrine and Miss 
Green by Coxe, Greenville, S. C. 


dent of the Exposition company 


tion Day, with a special luncheon meeting of that or- 
ganization. 

Intended primarily for persons connected with or 
interested in the textile industry, the exposition in 
the past has attracted a tremendous attendance among 
the general public. Recognizing the confusion to ex- 
hibitors and qualified visitors resulting from these 
large crowds, the management has limited attendanve 
by the general public to the opening day alone, and 
no children under 16 years of age will admitted at 
any time. 

As in the past, Pullman cars will be operated into 
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Greenville nightly during exposition week from 
Greensboro, N. C., on the North, and from Atlanta 
on the South. These will be local sleepers, setting 
off in Greenville for occupancy until 7:30 A. M. This 
service will be continued through Saturday, April 8. 
A new car service between Greenville and New 
York will be put into operation this year. Pullman 
cars will be parked to leave for New York daily at 
9:20 P. M., from April 3 through Sunday, April 9. 
Another innovation is that when sleeping cars are 
parked in Greenville each morning (at the west end of 
the railway station on spur tracks) they will be con- 





A measure of the physical growth of the South- 
ern Textile Exposition is found in the fellowing 
record of area sold for each of the shows, as fur- 
nished to “Cotton” by the exposition management: 


Area Sold, in 
Square Feet 
1915 
1917 


Exposition, November, 
Exposition, December, 
Exposition, May, 1919 
Exposition, October, 1920 

Exposition, October, 1922 

Exposition, October, 1924 

Exposition, November, 1926 

Exposition, October, 1928 

Exposition, October, 1930 

Exposition, October, 1932 

Geen CE cae n cesses escacss Geen 
Exposition, April, 
Exposition, April, 

*Estimated. 


1937 
1939 











nected with local electric wires, and Pullman porters 
will be in charge all day to look after baggage and 
passengers. Thus visitors using these cars may arrive 
in the morning before the show opens and remain in 
Greenvile all day without the necessity of obtaining a 
hotel room. The cars will be ready for occupancy at 
9:00 P. M. daily, but will not depart from Greenville 
until after midnight, whether going north or south. 

The City Council of Greenville has passed a resolti- 
tion authorizing courtesy tags which permit the park- 
ing of automobiles anywhere in the city from April 
1 to 10. Exhibitors and other visitors may secure 
these tags from the exposition management. 

The Greenville Country Club will be open to exhib- 
itors and other visitors during the week, with a spe- 
cial greens fee of $1.00 per day. On Tuesday evening, 
April 4, the Greenville Country Club will have an 
informal dance from 9:00 to 12:00 o’clock which will 
be open to all visitors. Tickets will be $1.00 each and 
may be purchased at the exposition office. 


oo 


A List of Some of the Reasons 
Why Men Act as They Do—What Makes Men Careless? 


Over and over again we hear the complaint that 
this man, or that man is careless. Carelessness is 
blamed for many mistakes, accidents, wastefulness, 
and poor quaiity of workmanship. But, we must dis- 
cover what makes men careless. The next time you 
cite carelessness as a cause, first consider these causes 
of carelessness. 

1. Misplacement of a man on a job for which he 
has no aptitude or liking. 

2. Failure to arouse a man’s interest in his job. 


3. A man’s ignorance of the part his job plays 
in the picture as a whole. 

4. Lack of stimulating leadership. 

_ 5. Insufficient incentive—non-financial as well as 
financial. 

6. Inadequate knowledge of the reasons why. 

7. Monotony. 

8. Ignorance of the results of sub-standard per- 
formance. 

9. Feeling that the “cards are stacked against 
him,” or that the odds are too great to leave any hope 
for reward or advancement. 

—‘*Management Information”, Elliott Service Co., Inc. 





ACMA Convention 
Attract Mill Men 


HE American Cotton Manufacturers Association 
will hold its 43rd annual convention at the 
Roosevelt Hotel in New Orleans, on Thursday, 
Friday and Saturday, April 13, 14 and 15— in an at- 
mosphere of charm and pleasure, with a program of 
constructive interest and value. The general theme 
of the convention program will be, “Looking Forward 
for the Next Ten Years in the Cotton-Textile Indus- 
try.” 

Thursday morning, April 13, at 10:00 o’clock, the 
Association’s board of government will meet, conclud- 
ing with a luncheon at 1:00 o’clock. No program is 
scheduled for Thursday afternoon. Thursday evening, 
from 8:00 to 10:00 o’clock, an interesting innovation 
will be introduced in the form of an executive session, 
with no set speeches—an informal open forum where 
any member may have the privilege of the floor for 
discussing any side of any general policy. Only bona 
fide textile men will be present, and no record will 
be made of the discussions. 

Friday morning, April 14, the convention proper 
will open at 10:00 A. M., with four brief but inten- 
sive addresses, all by association members, all point- 
ing to the general theme of the meeting. ROBERT WEST. 





Three of the "Home-Talent" Speakers 


W. N. Banks B. B. Gossett Robert West 


president of Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills, Dan- 
ville, Va., will discuss the subject of statistics during 
the next: ten years, showing whether or not they will 
be important, and if so how and why. B. B. GOSSETT, 
president of Chadwick-Hoskins Company and Gossett 
Mills, will speak on the function of production control 
in the textile industry during the next decade. WIL- 
LIAM N. BANKS, president of Grantville (Ga.) Mills, 
will speak on the problems of promotion and distribu- 
tion and how they may be effectively served. FULLER 
E. CALLAWAY, JR., president, Callaway Mills, La- 
Grange, Ga., and president of the Cotton Manufactur- 
ers Association of Georgia, will discuss the value of 
research to the industry, outlining what may be done 
in this direction during the next ten years. 

The annual address of the president of the asso- 
ciation. JOHN H. CHEATHAM will conclude the session. 
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at New Orleans Will 





NEW ORLEANS—French quarter seen 
through iron grill of an old balcony 


This is perhaps the first time in the association's 
history when a major session of the convention has 
been composed exclusively of addresses by its own 
members. The program indicates much of practical 
worth will be presented. 

There will be no afternoon session on Friday. The 
banquet will be at 8:00 P. M., with President Cheath- 
am as toastmaster. Following a brief program on en- 
tertainment, GOVERNOR R. W. LECHE of Louisiana will 
address the convention for 30 minutes. 

The final session on Saturday morning will in- 
clude the annual business meeting and two addresses. 
ROBERT STRICKLAND, president of the Trust Company 
of Georgia, Atlanta, will speak on the economic out- 
look for the next ten years, and CLAUDIUS MURCHISON, 
president of The Cotton-Textile Institute, will review 
the raw cotton situation and discuss plans for solving 
the present enigma therein. 

CHARLIE YATES, of the First National Bank Atlan- 
ta, who is the British Amateur Golf Champion, will 
supervise a golf tournament for delegates on Thurs- 
day and Friday afternoons. Special entertainment for 
the ladies of the convention has been arranged by the 
Myles Salt Co., Ltd., of New Orleans. They have in- 
vited all ladies to attend a 12:30 o’clock luncheon at 
the Patio Royal, 417 Rue Royal, on Friday, the 14th. 
After the luncheon, the ladies will be conducted 
through the French Quarter of New Orleans, by com- 
petent women guides. All of the most interesting pa- 
tios and homes in the Quarter will be open. 

Music lovers will note with interest that a com- 
pany from the Metropolitan Opera Company will be 
in New Orleans on the 13th, 14th and 15th, presenting 
some of their most popular classics. 

New Orleans is a mysterious and mystic city, rich 
in old traditions of historic and other interest, and 
opportunity will be afforded for those desiring to 
visit certain specific places of interest. 
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Keeping Quality 





contro! 


On a Practical Basis 


By R. A. Butler 


Production Manager, Spray Cotton Mills 


petitive markets, and with costs becoming more 

nearly standardized through the regulation of 
hours and wages, more attention is being given by mill 
managers to the important item of “quality”. Un- 
questionably this factor will play an increasingly im- 
portant part in the future merchandising of the prod- 
ucts of textile plants, even more so than it has in the 
past and is at the present. 

Many plants will in time develop a “quality con- 
trol department” and plan a sustaining program to 
maintain or improve quality, but before going ahead 
the mill manager will ask himself several questions 
in connection with such a program. The factors of 
importance are as follows: 

1. What will the initial cost of equipment be? 

2. What will be the operating cost? 

3. Will the work dove-tail in with the present or- 
ganization without disruption and give the desired re- 
sults? 

4. Can it be kept on a practical basis; and what 
function should be attempted to do so? 

5. What will the ultimate results be and will the 


[ J petit PRESENT-DAY CONDITIONS of highly com- 





cost be commensurate with the returns? 

First, as to initial cost of laboratory equipment; 
this will, of course, vary widely depending upon the 
space and equipment available and the scope of the 
work to be undertaken. Taking into consideration the 
testing equipment such as yarn testing machines, 
twist counters, grain scales, etc., which can usually 
be found around the average cotton mill, the initial 
outlay should not be great. 


The operating cost is more difficult to determine. 
The size of the plant, the diversity of product, the 
scope of the work, and the general wage scale pre- 
vailing in the community all have a bearing. Usually 
a man can be found in the mill organization who has 
the necessary qualifications for the work, and can sat- 
isfactorily accomplish the first four functions shown 
in the paragraph covering the “duties of the quality 
control man” appearing a little further along in this 
article. 

The third point of so arranging the work that it 
will dove-tail in with the existing organization is an 
important one. Quality control work should be looked 
upon as a service function set up to assist the regular 
mill supervision to maintain the desired quality. While 
the management may wish to look to the quality con- 
trol man to maintain the desired quality standard, yet 
at the same time the foremen should never be given 
the impression that they are to be relieved of this im- 
portant function and that they can give their entire 
time to production and cost problems. To do so is to 
invite a general let-down in quality. In the last an- 
alysis, as in nearly everything else, good results will 
depend upon the ability of the quality control per- 
sonnel to go about their work in a tactful manner 
and in a spirit of being of service to the regular mill 
supervision. 

Keeping the quality control program on a practical 
basis is the application of findings to manufacturing 
operations in such a way that recommendations may 
be carried out by the operating force. 

We do not mean to underestimate the value of 
scientific work in connection with research problems 
involving textiles, yet it is necessary to differentiate 
between work of strictly a research nature, and draw 
a line between such work and that coming under the 
head of “quality control”. The latter is the part that 
concerns the average textile plant and includes func- 
tions that can be performed by an average textile 
worker and at a minimum cost. 

As to the ultimate result of cost and return on the 
quality control department, it can best be answered 
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THE AUTHOR of this article is well qualified to 
present the case of quality control and the opera- 
tion of a quality control department. For several 
years he held the position of technical manager in 
charge of quality control at the Martha Mills, tex- 
tile division of the B. F. Goodrich Company, and 
later a similar position with Marshall Field & Co. 
Now as production manager of the Spray Cotton 
Mills he is still vitally interested in quality prob- 
lems.—The Editors. 


by the age-old axiom that “you get out of a thing just 
what you put into it.” We think it is a good invest- 
ment at our mill. 

In equipping the laboratory much depends upon 
the type of product manufactured, and to a consider- 
able extent upon the training of the personnel, and 
the type of problem in which they are interested or 
the problems in which interest can be stimulated, and 
it is advisable to equip the laboratory gradually as 
need for the equipment arises. 

At Spray Cotton Mills it has long been recognized 
that close control of quality is very essential when 
manufacturing sales yarn. It will perhaps be helpful 
to describe the set-up and the testing routine by which 
this is accomplished. 

The accompanying photographs show various sec- 
tions of the laboratory. It will be noticed that the 
cotton is classed in the same room in which the yarns 
are tested. This point should first be decided upon as 
a location must be selected having a good northern 
light if this is to be the case. 

The room shown is 25x16 with a ceiling height of 
11 feet in the clear. With the exception of one win- 
dow on the northern exposure all windows are double. 
The one window shown in Fig. 3 is used for stapling 
cotton. The inside partition is of double construction 
with building paper nailed to the studs to make the 
room as nearly air tight as possible. 

Considerable study should be given to the selection 
of the proper equipment for humidifying or air con- 
ditioning the room, and to the proper controls for ac- 
curately controlling humidity and temperature. 


At Spray Cotton Mills we use the centrifugal type 
humidifier; the size of the room and the ceiling 
height will permit its use. The fan, which is in con- 
tinuous operation, keeps the air in motion and gives 
uniform conditions in all parts of the room, and elim- 
inates the necessity of having separate fans. The 
matter of humidifier noise should be watched, and for 
this reason the fan speed should not be over 1,800 
r.p.m. and the blades of the proper design to keep the 
noise at a minimum. 

The humidifier control should be accurate. The 
one shown in Fig. 1 (small black box on the wall) is 
hygrostatic in principle, the element being a multiple 
strand human hair connected to a small mercury tube 
relay which operates the small motor valve on the 
humidifier water line. In the same control box is a 
thermostat connected to the exhaust fan shown direct- 
ly above. As the temperature in the laboratory rises, 
the fan starts and exhausts the air. Unhumidified air 
is admitted through an automatic louvre placed in an 
inside wall near the floor. As the relative humidity 
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in the room is decreased the humidifier comes into 
operation and through the cooling effect of evapora- 
tion the temperature is decreased. The hygrostat, of 
course, operates independently and maintains the rel- 
ative humidity at the predetermined setting. It may 
also be necessary to have a heating coil depending on 
the location of the room. If so, it should also be 
thermostatically controlled. 

The conditioning equipment described does an ef- 
fective job except on days when the outside humidity 
is excessive. There are two rather inexpensive meas- 
ures that can be taken to correct or adjust for this 
condition. First, as a corrective for high relative hu- 
midity, a cabinet containing a series of shallow trays 
filled with some chemical such as calcium chloride and 
a fan to force the air over these trays will do an ef- 
fective job of reducing the relative humidity. Such 
equipment is available. As an adjusting measure for 
high temperature, a standard of 75 degrees with an 
85-degree standard for the three or four summer 
months establishes practical standards especially for 
the southern states. The relative humidity standard 
must of course be varied one or two per cent above 
or below the generally accepted 65 per cent standard, 
as the temperature standards are changed thus main- 
taining the same moisture regain in the conditioned 
samples. As a practical matter particularly for qual- 
ity control purposes all testing is comparative, one 
day, one week or one season with another for this 
reason the standards and the method given is suffi- 
ciently accurate. 

Fig. 1 shows also the work bench for taking 
twists, analyzing cloth, and for such equipment as the 
roving tester, drying oven, yarn examining or board- 
ing equipment. Under the bench at the right end may 
be seen the shelves where the cotton grade and staple 
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government types are kept, always readily available 
and yet well protected from lint and dust. 

The equipment used for testing yarn is seen in 
Fig. 2. The convenient arrangement should be noticed 
in particular. Both the table on which the yarn reel 
is placed and the conditioning rack are of very in- 
expensive construction and equipped with swivel type, 
ball-bearing rubber wheel casters so that they can be 
conveniently grouped around the operative when in 
use, and pushed out of the way when not in use. 

Fig. 3 illustrates how conveniently one corner of 
the laboratory can be turned into a cotton classing de- 
partment. The portable table, also equipped with the 
swivel-type rubber-wheel casters, can be quickly 
wheeled into position so that the north light is on the 
type and the sample. The windows at the left have 
the shades drawn (these shades being fastened at the 
bottom) to exclude all but the north light when class- 
ing. The humidifier unit shown is left in operation 
throughout the night so that cotton samples, and yarn 
specimens will condition thoroughly for a period of 
at least 12 hours before any classing or testing is done. 
This insures consistency and accuracy. 


Duties of the Quality Control Man 

Now a word about the duties of the quality con- 
{rol man, the testing routine, and the compilation of 
results. The duties will of course vary depending on 
the size and number of mills involved. Expressed 
broadly the duties should include: working in close 
harmony with the regular mill supervision, investigat- 
ing conditions, testing materials and compiling infor- 
mation which will materially assist in controlling and 
maintaining the quality standards. Specifically, the 
work should include the following functions: 

1. Sizing the regular run of roving daily. 

2. Running roving on the roving testing machine 
daily, a sufficient quantity to get around all the frames 
once each month. 

38. Sizing and breaking the yarn daily. 

4. Analyzing and breaking cloth samples if re- 
quired. 

All of the work can be performed by an average 
mill employee with a few instructions and a little 
training. In addition, if the qualifications of the per- 
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sonnel involved permits, the following func- 
tions may be included: 


1. Establishing manufacturing specifi- 
cations, which are especially valuable for 
both maintaining consistent quality and con- 
trolling costs. 


2. Closely following up customers’ com- 
plaints. 
3. Direct gear changes for size control. 


4. Investigate and follow up any spe- 
cial tests and problems that the superin- 
tendent or others may require. 


The matter of compiling test results and 
filing this information so that it is readily 
available must not be overlooked. For size 
control purposes the roving sizings, the yarn 
sizings and the warper. section beam 
weights should all be compiled on suitable 
forms in one loose leaf book so that the 
person directing the changes can see the entire pic- 
ture. It very frequently happens that when both 
the carder and spinner are trying to control the num- 
bers, that they may make changes in the same di- 
rection at the same time with the result that the 
yarn numbers get badly out of line. The other im- 
portant point is to get the results so arranged that 
a running record of results are always available for 
comparison so that any drop in strength of yarn or 
any other essential points can be readily detected and 
the necessary steps taken to correct. 

Any mill that wishes to make the effort will be 
repaid many-fold by giving more serious attention to 
the all-important matter of “quality control’’. 
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Once again Natjonal Cotton Week will soon be here, 
most opportunely this year in that organized forces are mob- 
ilized to make a merchandising attack on the enormous surp- 
lus of cotton and cotton goods stored in th:s country. The 
week of May 22-27 has been set aside for the occasion, and 
department and specialty stores are responding enthusias- 
tically for the special announcements of that week. It is 
estimated that over 75,000 establishments will participate in 
National Cotton Week, which is sponsored by The Cotton- 
Textile Institute. Every effort is being made by interested 
organizations to keep “King Cotton” on his throne. 
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Camera Records Tests and Methods of Operation 


in the Textile Plant of Today 


HE CAMERA is rapidly becoming an integral part 

of the operating of a textile mill. Long ago the 

Chinese discovered that one picture tells more 
than a thousand words, and today the research de- 
partments of many plants find that photographs of 
experimental changes, tests, settings, location of ma- 
chinery, etc., form accurate and indisputable records. 
Descriptions in conjunction with the pictures present 
the facts even more clearly. 

Methods and motions can be recorded by the use of 
a still camera, but for such complete details as time 
study motions, where the subject is continually in ac- 
tion, it is necessary to use a moving camera. 

It has been found convenient to keep a permanent 
record of the appearance of finished materials, rolls, 
bales, etc. Any of these may be photographed with 
an ordinary folding camera with a few accessories, 
such as flood lamps, but due to the advancement in 
photographing materials, it is not necessary to know 
the details of photography or any of the developiny 
end. Just following a few simple rules will usually 
result in a satisfactory picture. 

Pictures also prove useful in promoting safety pro- 
grams, safe and unsafe methods of working on ma- 
chines, safety appliances, and correct and incorrect 
methods of lifting, or performing some function of 
regular textile work. 
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Photographs of cloth or yarn enlarged several times 
can be compared more easily for defects than the fab- 
ric itself, and in this way accurate comparisons can be 
made using various mixes of cotton or in machinery 
settings. Such records are fast becoming just a part 
of the usual testing methods. 

The pictures on this and the following two pages 
were made by the superintendent in a large southern 
mill, and many are self explanatory. However, in pic- 
tures showing before-and-after conditions, it is well 
to have as complete written description as is available, 
in order to make the record complete. 

The identity of the plant has not been disclosed in 
this pictorial-editorial presentation, but if readers have 
questions concerning the tests or methods shown in 
the illustrations, or if the reader wishes to know the 
procedure followed to gain a certain end or result, the 
questions may be passed along to the superintendent- 
photographer through COTTON, and he will, on certain 
of the pictures, give further explanations. 


Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4 record a method of moving spinning 
frames from the first to the second floor without dis- 
mantling the machinery. 64 frames were moved in this 
manner without a single part being broken. After 
placing the frames, they were aligned, leveled, and put 
into operation. By moving the frames in this man- 
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ner, a saving was made in both cost and production, 
as the frames were operating sooner than if they 
had been torn down and moved. 


Nos. 5 and 6 are a demonstration of safety guard 
over the calender rolls on the slashers, developed to 
prevent fingers from being caught between the rolls. 
These guards are made of thin sheet metal and are 
easily lifted when necessary and are completely out of 
the way when the machine is operating. 


Nos. 7 and 8 present a record of appearance of 
ends of cloth rolls when wound under special condi- 
tions. 


Nos. 9, 10 and 11 show a hazard caused from ice on 
the steps and the result of condensation from the win- 
dow above (No. 9). Upon a suggestion by an em- 
ployee, this was corrected (No. 10) by installing a 
small copper gutter (No. 11) which very effectively 
disposed of the dripping. 


No. 12, experimental method of placing all four 
lines of roving in back of intermediates instead of the 
conventional method of three lines in back and one 
line in front. 
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Nos. 13 and 14, experiments of placing bobbins in 
spinning frame creels. 


No. 15, experiment on Barber-Colman spoolers to 
determine the proper height of yarn troughs in order 
to reduce fatigue of stooping to pick up bobbins. 


No. 16 pictures an automatic knock-off on a cloth 
shear. Moving arm operates Mercoid switch; adjusted 
to stop machine when roll has almost run out. 


No. 17 shows a rack for holding full loom beams, 
which has proved a safe and convenient method. Note 
construction of the rack. (Another suggestion by an 
operative. ) 


No. 18. A set of card flats after 12 years of con- 
tinuous operation. Note that the chain support has been 
extended as far as possible. This could be partially 
corrected by taking out two flats, which would shorten 
the chain two lengths, correcting the sagging, but not 
correcting the space between the flats. No. 19 shows 
card after installing new chain. Flats are closer to- 
gether, resulting in a cleaner card. 
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Pictures such as these on this page and on the two previous pages will prove valuable to the mill in the future. 
If others are using the camera in their work at the plant, the editors wil! be glad to have the pictures subm‘tted 
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@ The approaching intensive convention and 
exhibition season emphasizes the conspicuous 
part that the salesman and sales engineer plays 
in the textile manufacturing industry. As @ sa- 
lute to the traveling fraternity, we requested the 
following article, and the one which starts on the 
next page, for publication at this particular time. 

The one below is written by a fellow who—as 
he points out—has sat on both sides of the pur- 
chasing agent’s desk. He paints, with an under- 
tone of humor, a typical mill man’s viewpoint on 
the salesmen who call on him and his fellow- 
sufferers in the mill business. 

The other side of the debate, starting on the 
next page, was written by a sales engineer who 
has been calling on the textile mills all over the 


By a Southern Mill Man 


OT LONG AGO I was standing on the sea shore 
N looking out over the waves and thinking of all 

the great kings and poets and what not that 
had stood at the edge of the water and, under the stim- 
ulus of the flying spray had given birth to great 
thoughts or deeds, and I was thinking that it was a 
good time for me to get off a famous speech or poem 
or something of the sort myself, and I probably would 
have if it had not been for the por- 
poise. 

As you know, a porpoise is not 
a fish, but a mammal, and has lungs 
just like you and me, so he can’t 
swim under water very long before 
he has to come up for air. He is 
the big fellow you see rolling around 
through the waves and coming up 
every now and then to blow, and 
this one was doing just that. He 
would show up in one place and 
blow and then he would disappear 
for a while and show up somewhere 
else and blow and disappear again 
and reappear and so on and he real- 
ly seemed to enjoy it so much that 
I couldn’t get my mind on the great 
poem I was going to think up for 
thinking how much this porpoise was like a trav- 
eling salesman, because that is just the way they 
do. They appear in your office and blow, and then 
they disappear and after a while they come back and 
blow again, and you can’t help wondering where they 
have been and what they have been doing in the mean- 
time. 

During a long and useless career I have sat on both 
sides of the purchasing agent’s desk. I have done the 
buying for the mill, and I have been on the road trying 
to sell the mills, so it would seem that I have had the 
opportunity to see more traveling men than most 
people, and had a better chance to study the salesman 
in his native habitat, as the saying is. I have seen 
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country for more than 20 years. He submits a 
picture of mill men as salesmen see them. 

Ten years ago we published a similar discus- 
sion, participated in by these same two men. At 
that time both were more bitter and caustic in 
their comments. Their present discussions are 
kinder in their criticism. This change of heart 
may be due to the mellowing influence of more 
age, in each case, but we like to think it is more 
the result of actually improved conditions and 
attitudes among both the buyers and the sellers. 

In any event, we believe you will enjoy both, 
and we give them to you with the feeling that 
such discussions contribute to a better under- 
standing, and, therefore, more harmonious rela- 
tionships, all around.—THE EDITORS. 


him in action trying to make a sale, and I have seen 
him in repose in the buyer’s outer office waiting until 
someone else came out and gave him a chance to talk. 
I have often wondered what goes on under his hat 
and what there is to him besides his sales talk, and 
after years of investigation I will have to admit that 
while I have found him a most interesting critter ex- 
ternally, his internal workings are still a deep and 
profound mystery. 

What makes him go? And what is more to the 
point, what makes him come back? What hidden 
spring of industry, or ambition, 
hope or possibly despair makes him 
stay away from home for days, 
maybe weeks, calling and calling 
from one mill to the other, trying to 
peddle his wares? Darn me if I 
know, and I’ve given up trying to 
find out. It’s one of the mysteries 
of nature. The funny part of it is 
that they seem to enjoy it. You 
never saw anyone in your life who 
managed to make a living as a sales- 
man who ever went back to work on 
a job that kept him anchored in one 
place if he could help it. They 
travel all week, or all month, and 
when they get home they pack up 
the family and go off on a busman’s 
holiday by driving another thou- 
sand miles to the sea-shore, the mountains, Cousin 
Eliza’s wedding or any other place, so long as the 
middle of the highway leads there and back. 

If you care to make classifications and try to cat- 
alog salesmen, the varieties are so infinite that you 
would probably have to make a separate class for each 
one. They range from the foul-language-dirty-joke 
salesman, to the young chap who stood by my desk 
one day, and taking off his hat, offered up a little 
prayer to show that he was a good guy and went to 
church. I do not know how much religion there was 
in it, but it was a good stunt, and if you notice, every 


(Continued on page 146) 
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By a Traveling Salesman 


HE ATTITUDE of mill managements toward sales- 

men has changed a lot in the last 15 or 20 years. 

One of the most notable changes is due to the 
gradual passing of the stuffed shirt, which was once 
so prevalent around the offices of the treasurers and 
agents. The stuffed shirt is now almost as rare as it 
once was common, and 20 years ago it was plenty com- 
mon. 

It has been very interesting during the past 15 
years, since lightning first began to strike the mill 
business, to watch the dead ones drop out—the ones 
you always figured 
would drop out the 
minute the going 
got tough, the ones 
who were so com- 
placently satisfied 
with everything 
and so sure that 
profitable business 

ras a gift from 
Heaven, rather 
than a reward for ; 
effort, that it was and 
a moral certainty 90 YEARS AGO 
these folks couldn’t 
pull through if there was any real pulling needed. 

Most of the complacent old codgers of 20 years ago 
are dead, and many of them were practically dead 25 
years ago, but had not discovered it. The younger 
crop that would naturally have come along to devel- 
op into the stuffed shirts of 1939 have either been 
kicked out, or have greatly changed their attitude to- 
ward their jobs. 

I can remember when a mill treasurer was hardly 
expected to be in his office before 10:00 o’clock and 
generally had an engagement that kept him away all 
afternoon, and even if he didn’t have one, it was hard- 
ly dignified to get back to the office before 3:00 o’clock. 
Lots of agents were just as bad, or maybe worse, be- 
cause the treasurer was at least likely to be in his of- 
fice during the brief time he was supposed to be work- 
ing, while the agent generally was out in the mill and 
could only be seen by special appointment some time 
next month. Times have certainly changed. Treasurers 
and agents get down earlier, work longer and are more 
interested than I found them years ago. They have 
had to be men who were willing to work and who took 
an interest in things, or their miils would have folded 
up under them. The new crop of executives is the 
product of circumstances, just as the old crop was the 
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The cartoons in this and the accompanying article were 
made especially for this use by W. R. Snell, an employee of 
the Langdale (Ala.) Mill Division of West Point Manufac- 
turing Company, who utilizes his artistic talent in the draw- 
ing of safety posters for use in the mill. (See pages 51 and 
52, March Corton.)—The Editors 
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product of the circumstances of their day. There 
wasn’t much use in a treasurer or agent trying to im- 
prove conditions in a mill that was earning 20 per 
cent dividends right along and selling its entire prod- 
uct while the treasurer took a nice vacation in New 
York two or three times a year. 

Most of the dead wood seems to be gone now, or 
has borrowed so much money from the Government 
that it will be gone very soon. The typical executive 
today is more likely to be interested in everything that 
is going on than his predecessor, who often was only 
interested in being left alone to enjoy the comforts of 
a good job with few responsibilities. A salesman who 
has something worth talking about is much more like- 
ly to find somebody in authority to listen now than a 
generation ago. 

Perhaps a good deal of the difference in the rela- 
tion between salesman and customer is due to the re- 
markable facility of travel today. 20 years or more 
ago, it often took a whole day to get to some out-of- 
the-way place and 
on to the next one 
where you had to 
call. After getting 
up at 2:00 o’clock 
in the morning to 
ride a day coach to 
some tank town and 
having to spend the 
day there and get 
up at 2:30 the next 
morning to catch 
| ; the same train out, 

it was an experi- 

sat ence not soon for- 

~ gotten nor _  over- 

looked to have the 

WAITING HIS TURN old buzzard that 

you went to see re- 

fuse an audience or show a ccomplete lack of interest. 
There were plenty of such towns and they tried the 
salesman’s soul. A few very prosperous peddlers 
could afford to hire a horse and be dragged 
through the mud 10 or 15 miles to encompass two 
such calls in one day, but it generally cost so much 
and was so uncomfortable to make these trips 
that they were attempted only in emergencies. Now, 
of course, it is possible to call at perhaps half a 
dozen such places in a day, and if one man more 
or less doesn’t want to be bothered with an interview, 
it makes little or no difference, because it is only a 
short drive to the next town. Oddly enough, this has 
probably taken the pressure off of the mill executives 
as well as the traveling men, for, while it might seem 
that greater mobility would bring more travelers to 
a given mill and cause more annoyance to the man- 
agement, I doubt if this has been the case. Greater 
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(Continued on page 148) 
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The FINISHER’S Viewpoint on 
DEFECTS in Grey Goops 





® Great strides have been made toward better under- 
standing between the weaving mill and the commission 
finishing plant that subsequently processes its goods. Much 
misunderstanding and mutual criticism have been erased 
by visits to the finishing plant by the mill men, and visits to 
the mill by men from the finishing plant. It is a practice 
that should be encouraged and continued. 

We asked Mr. Rabold—who is known to our readers 
tor his excellent series on textile printing which started in 
these pages last year—to list some of the common defects 
in grey goods that cause the finisher difficulty. He has 
done this here and has shown what is necessary to correct 
them after they get to the finishing plant, often without 
success though at great expense. The mill man who reads 
his frank discussion will be able at once to ascertain what 
he can do toward eliminating these obnoxious evils during 
and atter his own processing. Mr. Rabold has stated the 
tinisher's case—the remedies in the mill should be obvious. 








Photo by Robert Yarnall Richie, courtesy 
West Point Manufacturing Company ; 


—The Editors. 


By C. Norris Rabold 


Chief Chemist, Union Bleachery, Greenville, S. C. 


more common imperfections in grey goods are 

designed to explained briefly how they manifest 
themselves as troubles in the finishing plant process, 
and how the finisher often with an expenditure of ex- 
tra time, labor and expense will attempt to devise 
ways and means of correcting those defects wherever 
possible. 

In doing so, the finisher may sometimes damage 
the goods, for which he of course is responsible, or, 
in attempting to correct the original defect, may fail, 
thus spending his time and money for nothing. 

In any bleachery receiving goods from a great 
many different mills, some goods arrive at the finish- 
ing plant that are not 100 per cent perfect from the 
finisher’s viewpoint. With comparatively few excep- 
tions, the finisher accepts such goods many times un- 
knowingly, for obviously every yard of grey goods 
received cannot be inspected before processing. 

In these cases, the goods may proceed partially or 
entirely through the finishing plant operations before 
it is realized that the goods contain imperfections. 
Where defects are discovered in the grey, the finish- 
er is still apt to process the goods, depending upon 
his ability to adjust his process so as to remove or 
eovyer up the imperfections. 


f YHE FOLLOWING series of notes on some of the 


Mill Oil—Mill oil, to the finisher, is any type of 
black-appearing or stained yarns. Where it is not 
frequent and not too heavy, the usual caustic kier 
boil and chemic bleach is sufficient to remove it. If 
this does not, the finisher may do one of several 
things. First, he may try to dye the goods in a 
dark shade which will cover the discolored goods. 
Second, he may rehandle the goods in the bleach 
house, giving them a strong mineral acid sour to 
remove any metals that may be present, and a heavy 
rope washing with soap and soda ash. Kier boiling, 
when it doesn’t remove the mill oil, has a tendency 
to set in more deeply in the fiber, so rehandling aft- 
er bleaching, in general, is not successful. If the 
sour and rope washing is carried on while the goods 
are still in the grey state, this operation will be much 
more effective in removing the stains. However, 
since every yard cannot be inspected in the grey, a 
bad mill oil condition may not be discovered until 
the goods leave the bleach house; therefore, the fin- 
isher may have goods on his hands which are not 
first quality and on which he may spend both time 
and money in an unsuccessful effort to improve 
them. 

Spot Wash Marks—If an undue amount of oil or 
other stain occurs during the mill operations, the 
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mill usually tries to clean up the goods before send- 
ing them to the finishing plant. They will treat the 
bad places with various compounds so that when the 
goods are subsequently subjected to the finishing 
operations, the stain will be removed. It is perfect- 
lv all right to do this, providing the goods are not 
hand scrubbed or rubbed, for the scrubbing tends 
to bruise and damage the fibers in such a way that 
a scrubbed spot will show up after dyeing as a heavy 
place. Even in whites where the hand treatment has 
been severe, the spot is also apt to show. Certain 
of the compounds used for spot washing, while they 
may correct the original trouble, will themselves be 
set in the goods after kier boiling and may cause 
either a heavy or resist spot. It is impossible for 
the bleacher to cover up these spots, though he can 
sometimes lessen their effect by mercerization. 


Motes—It may not be correct to classify motes in 
grey goods as imperfections, for all grey goods con- 
tain them. For various reasons, they are sometimes 
present in greater quantity and larger size than 
usual, a condition that inspection of the goods in 
the grey state does not always reveal. After going 
through the usual boiling and bleaching operations, 
the goods are still apt to show up badly specked. It 
is usually customary to rebleach the goods as often 
as necessary until the motes have been decolorized. 
This involves rehandling and expense on the part 
of the bleachery and if severe treatment is neces- 
sary, may result in decreased tensile strength, which 
in turn may bring about claims on the bleachery, in- 
volving garments that do not stand up to subsequent 
usage as well as should be expected. 


Neps—Neps are classified as immature cotton 
fibers and are usually present, to some extent, in all 
carded fabrics but seldom in combed. They do not 
spin well and usually appear as loosely twisted 
masses of fiber in the yarns. They are most trouble- 
some to the finisher when they are present in goods 
scheduled for dyeing. Since they possess less than 
the normal dye affinity of fully matured cotton, they 
are apt to show up after dyeing as white resist 
specks scattered all over the goods, an effect par- 
ticularly noticeable in dark shades. Mercerization 
increases the affinity of the immature cotton for 
dyestuffs, so if the goods are mercerized before dye- 


The photographs of grey goods de- 
fects herewith were made especially 
to illustrate Mr. Rabold’s article by 
a southern mill superintendent who 
utilizes an interest in photography 
for making useful records. These pic 
tures thus illustrate some of the de- 
fects mentioned by the author and 
also demonstrate the utility of such 
photographic records . ee 


At right, above, defect caused 
by filling woven two-and-two. 
Below, that common problem: 
aslack selvage . ..... 
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ing, the neps are not so apparent. However, the 
bleacher is apt to have the goods dyed before he is 
aware of the presence of an undue number of neps 
and his only recourse, if he wishes to ship the goods 
out as first quality, is to take them back, strip out 
the color, if this is possible, mercerize and re-dye. 
As a great many fabrics are run un-mercerized, the 
finisher can well get into trouble by having the goods 
dyed before he knows about the neps. Accordingly, 
if subsequent lots of such goods are to be processed, 
he may, of his own accord, mercerize these goods so 
that the neps do not show up and attempt to finish 
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uneven yarn and neps .. . 


them in an un-mercerized finish, which brings on 
added expense and considerable trouble in the fin- 
ishing operations. 

Selvages (Tight, Slack and Wire)—Al! three 
kinds are a source of trouble to the finisher. Tight 
selvages usually bring down criticism on the bleach- 
er, for in his process they go through the regular 
rope washers, where the selvages which are woven 
too tight, promptly proceed to crack or break, caus- 
ing a great number of short pieces throughout the 
lot, plus numerous “break-outs” on other machines. 
To prevent breaking of selvages, the bleacher goes so 
far as to change his entire process, handling the 
goods only on slack washers where there is no ten- 
sion and instead of putting them in the white pits 
where they would ordinarily be pulled through wa- 
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Mill oil is seen in the larger photograph above. 


washing out; at right is seen the effect of treatment at mill . . . . . 


ter mangles, and over drying ranges, he opens them 
up instead on an independent scutcher and sends 
them to independent dry cans, a far more costly pro- 
cedure for the bleacher. 

Slack selvages do not break but they do possess 
an unpleasant habit of nipping as they go through 
any pair of squeeze rolls, either on water mangles 
cr pads. On jigs they bunch themselves up into loose 
folds, allowing air to penetrate inside the selvages 
and give the dyer many a headache when the goods 
come up with heavy selvages, due to prematurely 
oxidized color. To run such goods successfully, bow- 
bars and expanders must be placed at strategic 
points before nips and on jigs so as to place enough 
tension on the selvages to keep them taut. 

Wire selvages on heavy goods, or those of high 
count, are always troublesome. The selvages of such 
goods are very apt to curl or roll when wet, so when 
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of hard size on the warp 


they are mercerized, the bleacher must place ex- 
panders and bow-bars at such points in the mer- 
cerizer box and the wash boxes on the delivery end 
to prevent this rolling. Even then, he is still likely 
to have enough curling of the selvages so that bruise 
marks, when they occur, show up after dyeing as 
dark streaks. In fact, every wet operation in the 
plant is troubled in running goods with such a sel- 
vage, for even the least of the troubles, “double 
edges”, will occur in spite of the utmost care in 
handling. On the tenter frames, such selvages are 
not apt to hold, causing “clip outs” or else permit 
the clips to hold only at the very edge. If any 
amount of width must be pulled on the frame, the 
selvage where the clip holds may be cut and torn 
off, damaging a frame full of goods and tying up 
the machine for some time, until the cloth is pulled 
out by hand and the machine re-threaded. 


—__—__—\_¢eo—_—____— 
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The cartoon at the left is typical of those used in the 
plant of the West Point Manufacturing Company, Langdale 
(Ala.) Division, to instruct the employees in. safety and keep 
them safety conscious. The cartoons are drawn by W. R. 
Snell, an employee in the cloth room. Other cartoons bu 
Mr. Snell appear with the articles on the “salesman” and 
the “buyer”, on pages 92 and 93 of this issue. 





How to Correct Workers Whose Work-Habits Endanger 
Fellow-Workers 

1. Emphasize the fact that even though a worker 
may not take his own safety seriously, the safety of 
his fellow worker is a matter which he must take seri- 
ously if he is to be permitted to continue working 
along with other people. 

2. Analyze the careless man’s work-habits and 
point out to him in detail just how they may injure 
someone else. 

3. Tactfully encourage the man’s fellow-workers 
to call his attention to the fact that some of the things 
he is doing endanger them, and let them put such 
pressure upon him as they may to correct his habits. 

4. Transfer him temporarily to some job where 
he is unable to endanger other workers, and let him 
know that you are making the transfer because he is 
not qualified to work with others until he learns to 
work safely. From “Management Information’. 
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SPINNING Room PRAcTICE 


By Horace L. Pratt 
Article 2 


HIS article constitutes the second installment of 
a series on fixing, maintenance, and practices in 
the spinning room.. The first article appeared on 
page 47 of the March issue. This article takes up 


chines, the ring frame and the mule. As the 
mule spinning frame is little used in this coun- 
try a description of this machine is not likely to in- 
terest the readers of these articles. The ring spinning 
frame, on the other hand, is so simple in construction, 
with such little complicated mechanism, with the pos- 
sible exception of the builder motion, that a descrip- 
tion of this machine seems superfluous, and lest we 
be accused of using valuable space in giving elementary 
information we will refrain from the temptation to de- 
scribe the ring frame and how it operates upon the 
stock. We would say, however, that a somewhat de- 
tailed study of drafting and 
also of the action of the 
traveler, convinces us that 
the ring frame is not so 
simple as it seems, and that 
we, in common with many 
others, have much to learn 
about what actually hap- 
pens to the stock as it pass- 
es through this machine. 
The objects of the ring 
spinning frame are draft- 
ing, twisting and winding 
(including the lay of the 
yarn on the bobbin, and the 


( chin SPINNING is done on two types of ma- 






building of the package). Fig. |. 


These objects are attained 

by means of the drawing rolls, the spindle and the trav- 
eler, and the builder motion. The drawing rolls are not 
a special feature of the spinning frame, but are found 
on several machines in the card room, namely, the 
drawing frame, the slubber, the speeder and other fly 
frames. While builder motions are necessary on some 
of these machines in the card room, they are quite un- 
like the ones found on the spinning frames. The meth- 
od of twisting and winding the yarn is so different 
from that employed on the machines in the card room 
that there is hardly any comparison. The ring, which 
gives to this machine its distinguishing name, and the 
traveler, with the spindle, form the principal parts of 
this mechanism and they will be discussed in more de- 
tail in subsequent articles. 

The purpose of this article is to furnish, early in 
the series, somewhat of a comparison of short draft— 
better stated, perhaps, as conventional draft spinning 
—with a few types of what has become known as long 
draft spinning. Because of the place that long draft 


the development of long draft and explains the lead- 
ing systems used in America today. There will be 
nine installments. Save your copies so you will 
have the series complete.—The Editors. 


now occupies in the textile picture the reader will 
doubtless be interested in this feature. 

While the new long draft, large package spinning 
frames have many improvements and refinements not 
found in the older, conventional frames, for purposes 
of comparison we can safely say that with the excep- 
tion of the drafting rolls there are essentially no dif- 
ferences in the conventional frames and the long draft 
frames. As a matter of fact thousands of spinning 
frames have been changed from conventional draft to 
long draft with no other change than the drafting 
rolls and a change in the gearing for driving them. 

With the coming of the so-called large package 

spinning frames, which, of 

b course, have no relation to 

long draft, some changes in 
construction and design of 
the frame were necessary. 
In order to relieve some of 
the strain on the yarn in 
traversing the ringrail two 
or more extra inches, th 





traversing thread board 


(2) x 
was introduced. To help 


overcome the strain and 
stress of the extra long and 
neavy ringrail the builder 
motion was re-designed and 
all essential parts strength- 
ened. These changes would 
have been just as necessary, however, if the large pack- 
age had been introduced before the appearance of long 
draft. So in our comparison we will consider only the 
differences in the methods of drafting and their effect 
upon the fibers in process of being drafted. 

Drafting by rolls is accomplished by passing the 
stock through two or more pairs of rolls, the first 
pair called the feed rolls, with each succeeding pair of 
rolls being speeded slightly faster and having a higher 
surface speed than the ones preceding them. The fi- 
nal pair of rolls are called the delivery rolls, these 
having the highest speed. Fig. 1 illustrates the usual 
form of spinning rolls, in cross section, the details of 
the construction and the covering of these rolls to 
be given in a subsequent article. The rolls C, ¢ are 
known as the feed rolls or back rolls, B, 6b as the 
middle rolls, while A, @ are called the delivery rolls or 
front rolls. 

The ratio of the surface speeds of the middle to 
the back rolls is only slightly more than one, just 


Illustrations courtesy 
Whitin Machine Works; 
from “ABC of Long 
Draft Spinning’’. 
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enough to hold the roving taut and to “break” the 
twist in the roving. Therefore this draft is often 
called the break draft. The main draft comes between 
the middle and the front or delivery rolls. The total 
draft on conventional frames runs from about six to 
twelve on ordinary numbers. 


What Takes Place in the Drafting Rolls 


It is much easier to describe how the tangled and 
matted mass of fibers of varying lengths and size, and 
to a certain extent of maturity, can be opened, cleaned, 
drafted on various machines, and finally spun into a 
fairly even thread than it is to actually perform these 
operations. These problems must be worked out by 
mechanical means and on machines set up to take care 
largely of average conditions, therefore the quality of 
the yarn produced will depend, to a very large extent, 
upon the evenness and regularity of the cotton being 
run, together, of course with the mechanical condition 
and settings of the machines. 

As at the moment we are concerned with drafting 
as done by the drawing rolls of the conventional 
frames, we will consider the fibers and what happens 
when they pass between these rolls. The fibers from 
any g.ven bale or lot of cotton will vary widely, to use 
probably an extreme case as an example, in one sam- 
ple the staple ranged from 14-inch to 1-7/16-inch in 
length, yet in this particular sample, as the long fibers 
predominated, the cotton was likely classed as 14-inch 
staple. 

In the passage of the stock from the bite of the 
feed rolls to that of the middle rolls the strand of 
roving is “opened” somewhat by the small draft be- 
tween these two pairs of rolls, and prepared to some 
extent, for entry into the main drafting “zone”, be- 
tween the bite of the middle pair of rolls and the bite 
of the delivery rolls. The fibers making up the strand 
of roving are not only irregular in length, but aside 
from having been straightened out and parailelized to 
a certain extent by the preparatory machines, there 
is little order in the arrangement of the fibers accord- 
ing to length. While in the drafting zone the ‘fibers 
pass through three stages, the first stage, sometimes 
called the zone of retardation, when their ends are 
still held by the bite of the middle pair of rolls, the 
second stage when they have been released by the mid- 
dle rolls and their forward ends have not yet been 
grasped by the delivery rolls, then the third stage when 
the fibers are seized by these rapidly revolving deliv- 
ery rolls. 

If the fibers were all of the same length and could 
be arranged in perfect order the rolls could be set 
slightly farther apart than the length of the fibers, 
and they would pass through the three drafting stages 
in regular order making an almost perfect yarn so far 
as evenness is concerned. The fact, however, that the 
fibers vary widely in length and in order of arrange- 
ment make it necessary to use arbitrary settings and 
as there is no assurance that the fibers will come 
through in the correct order, then the best that can be 
hoped for is a yarn that is the result of a set of aver- 
age conditions. It is almost absolutely necessary to 
set the rolls to take care of the longest fibers, other- 
wise these fibers will either break when seized by the 
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faster moving front rolls while still held by the slower 
revolving middle rolls, or will stretch and become taut. 
The forward end will have already passed between the 
front rolls, and together with the fibers alongside it 
are being twisted, but as this long fiber is being held 
for a moment, the shorter fibers will curl around it 
making what is sometimes called cockled yarn. This 
long fiber will then break when subjected to strain 
later on. 

On the other hand if there is a very wide variation 
in the length of the fibers and if the rolls are set far- 
ther apart than the longest fibers then the shortest 
fibers will have little support as they pass through the 
second drafting stage. If they are in the center of 
the strand they might be taken care of by the fibers 
around them, and by the ends of the fibers still held 
by the rolls, and pass forward in their proper turn. 
Others not having sufficient adherence might hesitate 
and then pass forward in a bunch, making weak, ir- 
regular yarn. 

This word picture of what happens when the cot- 
ton fibers pass through a set of conventional or ordi- 
nary drafting rolls, if our description could be called 
a picture, is not such a bright one, and a person not 
thoroughly conversant with the spinning room might 
wonder how it is possible to make yarn at all. Naturally 
these adverse conditions are not always present, and 
then by constant attention to the mechanical condition 
of the frames and to the settings, and by a sacrifice of 
speed, in some cases, good results may be obtained 
within reasonable limitations. 


Long Draft Spinning 


Without going into any great detail as to the his- 
tory of the development of long draft it is sufficient 
to say that for some years engineers have been work- 
ing on the problems that we have already outlined. 
In addition to these problems there is the question of 
cost, both in the spinning room and in the carding de- 
partment. Any reduction in the number of processes 
in the card room not only reduces the cost of produ- 
cing the roving, but there are many that hold the 
theory that after a certain point is reached that the 
stock is weakened and damaged by further processing, 
rather than helped, as once was believed. Further- 
more, as drafting with the conventional spinning rolls 
is successful only within rather low limits*, only two 
or three numbers of yarn could be made with the same 
hank roving, necessitating changes of the roving in 
the spinning creels when there was to be any appre- 
ciable change in the yarn number. The item of cost 
here was sizable in mills making a variety of yarn 
numbers. While the item of quality was seriously 
considered in the developments leading to long draft, 
yet we doubt that this feature alone would have been 
sufficient to have sold the idea to so many mill men, 
but the savings in labor cost were so apparent that the 
machine builders ran little risks in their appropria- 
tions of funds for experiments with long draft. 

The self-weighted middle roll probably bridges the 
gap between conventional draft and long draft. While, 





*When the strand of roving is drawn out to any considerable 
extent it becomes thin and the edges are ragged, and with no means 
of support it would not likely survive the strain imposed on it in 
the main drafting zone. 
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so far as we know, never successful in the production 
of the heavier yarns from short or medium staple cot- 
ton, un-weighted middle rolls, of various types, have 
long been used in making fine yarns from long staple 
cotton. This system allows the longer fibers to slip 
from between the bite of the middle rolls when grasped 
by the faster moving front rolls. From such a sys- 
tem arose the term “slip roll drafting’. But for very 
coarse rovings this system provides no means of open- 
ing the strand of roving, no break draft, so to speak, 
consequently the yarn produced is very irregular. A 
number of types of self-weighted middle rolls have 
been introduced, but lack of space prohibits our de- 
scribing any of these. 

In our discussion of long draft, which follows, there 
is among other limitations, that of space. When one 
considers that the number of long draft systems in use 
in this country and in Europe is considerable**, it can 
readily be seen that it will be impossible, in a series of 
this kind, to give more than a sketch of a few of the 
more widely accepted systems. 


The Four-Roll System 


Probably based upon the idea of the slip roll, or 
self-weighted middle roll, as used in a modification of 
the conventional system, as has already been described 
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Fig. 2. 


in a preceding paragraph, the four-roll system offers 
the advantages of the slip roll, plus the positive break 
draft of the conventional system. Fig. 2 shows a cross- 
sectional view of these rolls. The back roll and the 
third roll are weighted, the second roll is an unweight- 
ed roll, while the front roll is weighted. Of course 
there are four lines of bottom steel rolls, the second 
line of rolls being the ones that support the fibers ‘n 
the critical “‘second” drafting stage. This permits a 
sufficiently wide setting of the third and the front 
rolls to take care of the longest fibers. The second 
bottom roll is a specially made steel roll, though some- 
what similar to the other steel rolls in appearance. 
All of the top rolls are covered except the second 
roll which is a small, light steel roll, smooth and well 
finished, which presses lightly on the fibers passing 
from the third to the front roll, supporting these fi- 





**In a paper read at The Textile Institute annual conference, 
Ilkley, England, June 1935, H. Bromiley mentions more than twenty 
different long draft systems by name. 
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bers, yet permitting them to pass forward in their 
proper turn without undue hindrance. 

It is said of this system that it retains the sim- 
plicity of the time-proven three-roll system, having no 
complicated parts to get out of order. It is also point- 
ed out that there is more fly thrown off in long draft 
systems, especially as coarser rovings are used, con- 
taining fly normally thrown off in some of the pro- 
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Fig. 3. 
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cesses in the card room, that have been eliminated 
with the introduction of long draft. Consequently the 
advantages of a system that is easily cleaned, and one 
that allows the fly to fall between the rolls are read- 
ily apparent. 


The Single Belt System 


This system combines the advantages of the slip 
roll or control roll and a positive support for the fi- 
bers in the form of a transport belt or apron of a very 
high grade selected calf skin. Three main lines of 
steel rolls are used, the front roll and the back rolls 
being the regular fluted type, while the middle roll is 
knurled as a means of driving the apron. The three 
main top rolls are regular covered top rolls, either 
leather, cork, or some synthetic covering being used. 
The second roll, which is the control roll, is smaller 
than the other top rolls and is covered with a very 
high grade of sheep skin. (See Fig. 3.) 

As has already been indicated the middle steel roll 
drives the belt or apron, however it is important to 
note that the apron is supported near the bite of the 
front rolls by a piece of steel with rounded corners, 
called the nose-bar and that suitable tension is main- 
tained by a steel assembly of sufficient weight, known 
as the tension pulley. The design of this tension as- 
sembly is such that an even tension is maintained on 
both sides of the apron. Each assembly is an inde- 
pendent unit facilitating removal and replacement of 
the leather apron when necessary. 

The strand of roving having been subjected to the 
break draft, and with the twist removed, moves for- 
ward on the transport apron and under the control 
roll and is then grasped by the delivery rolls. The 
long fibers are permitted to go forward as they are 
nipped by the front rolls, while the short fibers are 
restrained from adhering to the long fibers and moving 
forward in bunches ahead of their proper turn. The 
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result is said to be a yarn that is entirely free from 
cockles and bunches of any kind, but is smooth and 
even. It is claimed that with this system a given cot- 
ton will produce a better and stronger yarn, or that a 
cheaper cotton can be used to maintain a given break. 

Another advantage claimed for this single belt sys- 
tem is the elimination of the necessity for setting the 
rolls when changing from one length staple to an- 
other. It is said to be adaptable to all kinds of cotton 
from 13/16-inch to 1-9/16-inch staple length. 

A special revolving clearer is used to keep the 
transport belt clean. This clearer requires no atten- 
tion except a periodical cleaning which can be done 
while the frame is running. It is said that this sys- 
tem is remarkably free from trouble and that the 
transport belt has a normal useful life of from 4,000 
to 6,000 hours’ production. The entire assembly, it is 
said, ordinarily requires no special attention other than 
cleaning when the rolls are scoured according to the 
regular mill schedule. 


The Double Belt System 


The third system that we will attempt to describe 
briefly is the double belt or double apron type of long 
draft illustrated in Fig. 4. With this method the three 
lines of rolls are retained. The feed rolls and the de- 
livery rolls are very similar to the rolls used in con- 
ventional drafting systems, both with respect to the 
bottom steel rolls and the top covered rolls. The mid- 
dle line of rolls consist of a bottom steel roll, running 
the entire length of the frame, with knurled bosses, 
and knurled top rolls, in sections of two bosses, for 
driving the leather bands or belts. These bands are 
held in place by cradles, these cradles being designed 
to exert the correct tension on the belts and to keep 
them in place so that the forward part of the “loop” 
of the belts will be brought close to the bite of the 
front rolls. 

The top middle roll exerts sufficient pressure on 
the bottom roll, it being weighted as with the conven- 
tional system and these run slightly faster than the 
feed rolls, so there is a definite break draft between 
these two pair of rolls. This break draft removes the 
twist in the strand of roving and prepares it for en- 
try in the final drafting zone. 

With this system it is said that all the fibers are 
subjected to a positive control by the two pliable leath- 
er aprons. The longer fibers are allowed to pass for- 
ward as they are presented to the front pair of rolls, 
while the shorter fibers are gradually fed to these 
front rolls in the proper order. This gentle, yet posi- 
tive control of all the fibers takes place from the mid- 
dle rolls almost right up to the bite of the front rolls, 
making possible much longer drafts than could be at- 
tained on conventional spinning frames. 

Another factor for this system is that the top belt 
protects the roving from dirt and short fibers from 
the top clearers. The cradle is designed to prevent 
fly from accumulating inside the aprons. A special 


clearer cleans the outside of the bettom apron. 

As we have already stated it is impossible for us, 
in this article, to describe all of the long draft sys- 
tems in use today, neither can we go into any great 
detail in the description of any one system. The three 
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systems that we have undertaken to describe are most- 
ly used in this country. We believe that each of the 
long draft systems that we have described has its good 
points. In fact it is not uncommon to find installations 
of at least two of the systems in the same spinning 
room. 


While some of the problems connected with long 
draft have already been mentioned, and will be treat- 
ed more in detail from time to time, it will be well at 
this time, following a general description of three 
leading long draft systems, to discuss, briefly, some of 
the basic difficulties encountered in this type of 
spinning. 

The importance of correct humidity in the spinning 
room, has already been discussed (see Article I, of 
this series on page 45 of the March issue) and it was 
brought out that with long draft the humidity must 
be decreased to allow better “slippage” of the fibers 
which occurs with the greater draft. While impos- 
sible to give figures that will suit all conditions, some 
mill men recommend a relative humidity of from 65 
to 70 per cent for conventional spinning, while for long 
draft the humidity would be reduced to 50 or 55 per 
cent. 

Correct oiling is of much importance, both from 
the standpoint of the use of the right oils and proper 
application. Care must be exercised not to get oil on 
the leather bands or belts on frames equipped with 
these systems. While oiling of conventional frames is 
no less important than oiling long draft frames, oil- 
ing certainly cannot be neglected if good results are 
to be expected from the long draft frames. 


With the system employing the two belts, pieces of 
trash, that have not been removed from the roving, will 
sometimes stop the belts, and as the roving is still 
being fed by the action of the back roll, the roving will 
soon lap around the steel! rolls, causing trouble. With 
the systems using a light, unweighted roller, either 
with the four-roller system or with the system using 
the single apron, trouble is occasionally encountered 
in the roving breaking and lapping up around this roll. 

Because of the large amount of fly resulting from 
the coarser roving the problem of cleanliness is prob- 
ably one of the most difficult troubles in connection 
with long draft frames. Clearers fill up quicker and 
so must be picked oftener or the clearer waste will 


(Continued on page 144) 
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MODERN METHODS OF DYEING 


By Edward W. Pierce* 


Article 5—Acid Dyes and Their Applications 


““\ INCE the acid dyestuffs embrace a very large and 
important group, we should have a good under- 
standing of their nature and qualities, in order 

to utilize them to the best advantage. An acid dye is 
a salt, just as a basic dye is also a salt, but in the 
case of an acid dye the coloring principle lies in the 
acid, which is combined with an ordinary alkali such 
as soda, potash or ammonia, while in the basis dyes 
the coloring principle lies in the base which is com- 
bined with an ordinary acid. 

The first acid dyes to be introduced were made by 
treating the known basic dyes with strong, or fuming, 
sulphuric acid, which introduced an acid group into 
the base and made of it a fairly strong acid, which 
when combined with soda, formed an acid dyestuff. 
Acid Fuchsine is a dye of this class, it has acquired 
very different properties from the original Fuchsine 
or Magenta from which it was made; whereas the ba- 
sic Fuchsine would dye wool or silk from a neutral 
bath and only give a feeble stain on wool when in a 
strongly acid bath, yet would still dye silk, the Acid 
Fuchsine will not give any shade from a neutral bath, 
but will dye wool or silk to a deep shade from a hot 
acid bath. After the possibilities of sulphonating the 
known basic dyes were exhausted, the factories devel- 
oped a series of acid dyes which still were sulphon- 
ates of bases, although the bases themselves were not 
commercial dyestuffs. Such dyes are the patent blues 
and many of the acid greens and violets. 

Another early class of acid dyes is known as the 
nitro dyestuffs. The presence of a group derived from 
nitric acid imparted an acid character to neutral sub- 
stances, but as the solubility was not sufficient, these 
were further treated with sulphuric acid and neutral- 
ized with soda. Naphthol Yellow S is the best known 
representative of this class, the others having been 
replaced by other classes of yellows. The nitro colors 
were all either yellow or orange in shade and many 
had a poisonous nature, which had much to do with 
their retirement. 

The sulphonated bases being mostly blues, greens 
and violets, the demand for a complete range of shades 
had to be met in some way, for the dyers needed yel- 
lows, oranges, reds and browns in order to be able 
to make whatever colors might be required. This de- 
mand was met by the introduction of the azo dyestuffs. 


*Technician, Ciba Co., Ine. 

ALL RIGHTS RESERVED BY THE AUTHOR. 

(This series comprises abstracts of lectures delivered for several] 
consecutive years to students in the art of dyeing, revised to adapt 
them to the general textile reader. The first installment, on page 
48 of the December 1938 issue of CoTTON, began the series with 
a discussion of colors and a development of the color sense. The 
second article, on page 48 of the January issue, described the 
various types of textile fibers and their dyeing characteristics, 
and outlined the general types of equipment for dyeing loose fibers, 
yarns, and piece goods. The third article, on page 92 of the Feb- 
ruary issue, covered the basic dyestuffs, and the fourth, page 65, 
March issue, discussed the direct colors. 


All azo dyes are not acid dyes; for example Chrysoi- 
dine, one of the earliest of the azo series, is a true 
basic dye as it does not contain any acid forming 
groups. A regular azo acid dye contains one or more 
sulphonic acid groups, which have been introduced into 
one of the intermediates from which it is made, by a 
treatment, at some stage of manufacture, with fuming 
sulphuric acid. This produces a color acid, which when 
neutralized with soda, forms a salt of good solubility, 
which is capable of giving up its color to wool or silk 
when dyed in a boiling acid bath. There are azo dyes 
which are not basic and yet have not enough acid 
character to form salts and be true acid dyes; these 
are commercially produced and sold as oil soluble col- 
ors. For example there is the product known as butter 
vellow, an azo coloring matter not soluble in water, 
but soluble in fats and oils. If butter yellow is sul- 
phonated and neutralized with soda, we get the water 
soluble dyestuff known as methyl orange, which while 
useless as a wool dye, is used very extensively in lab- 
oratories as an indicator, being turned pink by the 
stronger acids but unaffected by the weaker varieties. 

Years ago large quantities of cotton yarns were 
dyed in brilliant shades, of no particular fastness, from 
a bath containing acid dyestuffs, alum and Glauber’s 
salt at 140 degrees F. Today it would be difficult to 
find anyone using this method, but it is mentioned be- 
cause it featured a series of blue dyestuffs, known as 
the cotton or water blues, which afford us an oppor- 
tunity of studying the effect of sulphonation on a dye- 
stuff. 

Starting from the basic dyestuff Fuchsine, the free 
base is melted with some aniline and benzoic acid and 
there results a new blue base called aniline blue base. 
If this is treated with fuming sulphuric acid in such 
a way that only one sulphonic group is introduced and 
then it is neutralized with soda, we get a dye known 
as alkali blue, which dyes wool almost invisibly from 
a weak alkaline bath. When this colorless dyeing is 
immersed in suphuric acid a brilliant blue color de- 
velops almost instantly, leaving the insoluble color acid 
firmly fixed on the wool fiber. The insoluble color 
acid of alkali blue is produced purposely by the manu- 
facturers of printing inks and is used for the bronze 
reflex blue often seen on calendars and posters. 

Now if we introduce into the aniline blue base, two 
sulphonic groups and then neutralize, we get the dyes 
known variously as cotton, water, paper, soluble or 
laundry blues. These are normal acid dyes, which dye 
wool and silk from an acid bath and are used for a 
great variety of purposes besides. When we introduce 
three sulphonic groups into the same aniline blue base 
and neutralize, we get a very soluble blue dye, which 
is not much used for dyeing, but seems to be just the 
proper thing to use as a sightener in writing inks. 
The basis of the ink we use for writing is really al- 
most colorless and only develops its black color after 
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several hours exposure to the air, hence a blue dye is 
added so we can see what we have written, but this 
blue dye must be very soluble and must not be affected 
by the iron and tannins of the ink, nor must it have 
any action on the rubber sacs of fountain pens. 

The majority of acid dyes are dyed in the regular 
way with the bath containing 3 per cent of sulphuric 
acid and 10-20 per cent of Glauber’s salt at a boiling 
temperature. Why is this done? 

The sulphuric acid liberates the color acid of the 
dyestuff and permits it to combine with the basic 
groups of the wool, according to the older theories of 
dyeing. The newer theories ascribe the affinities of 
dye and fiber in terms of electric charge and we now 
concede that the fibers are made up of ultra-microsco- 
pic masses and crevices, into which the dyestuff mole- 
cules drift and become entangled. Since the union of 
dye and fiber is likely to be too rapid and uneven, it 
must be restrained, hence the use of Glauber’s salt as 
a buffer or restrainer. Many other substances can 
also be used to restrain too rapid and uneven take-up 
of the dye; a small amount of Pyridine has been found 
to be very effective and also colloidal complexes such 
as Algin, waste liquors from the paper pulp industry 
and a large series of proprietary compounds. Fre- 
quently the dyer is forced to modify his procedure in 
order to get the desired results, for instance, in hat 
dyeing. The hat dyer boils his hat bodies for a time 
in dyestuff and Glauber’s salt only, until the color so- 
lution has had an opportunity to penetrate to the cen- 
ter of the felt, without being fixed, then he adds the 
acid and causes the dye and fiber to unite, while if he 
added the acid at the beginning, most of the dye would 
be fixed on the surface only, without much penetra- 
tion. 

Certain classes of acid dyes form insoluble color 
acids which do not incline toward easy levelling. Nig- 
rosine is such a color, hence the only practical way 
such a dye can be dyed evenly without having a great 
surplus of color on the surface, is to first immerse the 
wool in a bath of hot acid, when it will take up acid 
regularly until it holds about 5 per cent of its weight 
and will not lose this acid by simple washing. When 
wool soured in this way is put into a bath containing 
a dye having the same properties as Nigrosine, the dye- 
stuff will be taken up and fixed by the acid in the 
wool, without there being any acid in the bath to 
precipitate the dye outside the fiber. With many of 
the regular acid dyes there is one best way of handling 
the situation which will give the best results. Often 
it is better to use one of the weaker acids, such as 
acetic or formic, at first, to avoid the rapid action of 
sulphuric acid and then to finish the lot with sul- 
phuric acid. 

With the greater number of acid dyes it is pos- 
sible to bring about a levelling and penetration by con- 
tinued boiling, as some of the dye will usually re-dis- 
solve in the bath and be deposited again in some other 
place, thus equalizing previous irregularities. The 
whole object of wool dyeing, therefore, is to get the 
most favorable conditions, so the dye is taken up even- 
ly and with good penetration, not only as regards the 
physical construction of the material, but also well 
penetrated into the innermost structure of the wool 
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fiber. A dye which is contained in the center of the 
fiber, rather than on the surface, will not crock, but 
when most of the dye is on the surface of a fiber, it 
is very likely to crock. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized that in wool 
dyeing, as in all other classes of dyeing, the first es- 
sential toward good work is to have the material per- 
fectly clean, so there may be an intimate union of dye 
and fiber regularly over the entire lot. Wool may be 
contaminated with mineral oils, wool grease, lime, 
alumina, dirt of all descriptions and acids or alkalies, 
as well as lime, iron, magnesia and alumina soaps from 
the scouring operation. If these impurities are dis- 
tributed over the wool in an irregular manner, their 
presence will be recorded when the dyeing is finished. 
A good dyeing can take place only on clean goods. The 
preparation of wool for dyeing will be discussed later 
in this series, but it is not too early to take note of its 
importance. 

As with direct dyes, it is very important to com- 


pile a number of classes of acid dyes which will give 


a sufficient variety of shades and which will work 
together in perfect harmony. Each group should have 
equal properties of exhaust, so they will work together 
uniformly and should have equal fastness properties, 
with regard to all the influences they will have to en- 
counter. There is a sufficient variety of acid dyes 
to permit the classification of many such groups; such 
information will be of priceless value to any dyer, mill 
chemist or superintendent. Most of the combinations 
used today for dyeing fashion shades with easy level- 
ling fast acid colors are subject to two great defects; 
first, the yellow is slow to exhaust and remains in the 
bath, so it may boil on and change the shade in the 
short time it takes to cut and dry a sample; second, the 
red element is generally so much faster to light than 
the blue and yellow that the effect of fading, when 
it finally occurs, is to cause the goods to turn reddish 
and present a very bad appearance. These things can 
be corrected quite easily, if the properties of the dyes 
are studied before-hand and a proper choice made. 
There was an instance of a combination used for a 
cheap acid brown, where the dyer used an orange, a 
violet and an acid green. It gave all kinds of trouble, 
until another orange was substituted, at a very slightly 
greater cost, but now there is no more expense of re- 
dyes and seconds. 

Acid dyes find no use in the dyeing of loose wool 
or slubbing because they lack sufficient fastness to 
stand the manufacturing operations which will fol- 
low, such as fulling and wet decatizing, or crabbing. 
There are special varieties, however, which are more 
resistant to milling and which can be used for dyeing 
nubs and some of the fabrics which get a lighter full- 
ing. The principal use for the ordinary variety of acid 
dyes is for women’s wear and yarns used for knitting 
and carpets and rugs. Formerly the tapestry carpet 
industry used large quantities of acid dyes in print- 
ing the colored warp threads and some are used to- 
day in machine printing. 

Yarns are still dyed by some in the old-fashioned 
open box with a false bottom, turning the skeins by 
hand, but where production is important machines are 
used. The machines for dyeing wool yarns are of 
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several types, which will not be mentioned by name, 
but by the principle involved in their operation. A 
popular type of machine for knitting yarns has the 
skeins arranged on sticks radially on a large wheel 
which revolves in the dyebath and which can be raised 
for loading and unloading. At each revolution of the 
large wheel a star on the dye stick is turned by a pro- 
jecting lug, so the skein is not kept in one position. 
Another type of machine has a large rectangular box 
and the yarn is on sticks held on a carrier which forms 
the top of the box, this carrier travels on an over- 
head hoist and when let down, the dye liquor is circu- 
lated by means of propeller blades set in a separate 
compartment at one end of the machine. The liquor 
is caused to flow up through the yarn and back through 
the end compartment, then reversed at regular inter- 
vals. Since the box is well enclosed, it is possible to 
develop nearly 212 degrees F. whereas an open box can 
seldom exceed 200 degrees F. Another type dyes the 
yarn on wound packages in a closed tank, with an ex- 
pansion tank for overflow and circulates the dye liquor 
by means of a pump, reversing the direction of the 
flow at intervals. Some have tried to dye wool on 
the same type of revolving reel machines as are used 
for dyeing rayon and silk, but there is a tendency for 
the wool to felt and tangle and so cause many delays. 
The fault is all with the wool, for the machines do 
excellent work on smooth yarns. 


Wool and worsted piece goods are generally dyed in 
rope form in the usual type of piece-dye machine. In 
these machines the cross-section is a quadrant of a 
circle; the goods being pulled up at the front between 
a series of wooden pins, which keep the pieces sep- 
arated, then over a roll which may be either cylindri- 
cal or elliptical in section, so they pile up in the liquor 
at the back and fall, in folds, toward the front, only to 
be pulled up again and repeat the round. The main 
problems in piece dyeing are to get good penetration of 
the color and to have the pieces level from selvage to 
selvage, and of course, to be free from clouds and 
streaks. Frequently the selvages are sewed together, 
so that during the dyeing operation, air will be en- 
closed and the piece will be blown out like a bag, in- 
stead of running in close folds and creases and thus 
making streaky dyeings. These conditions are greatly 
dependent on the uniform cleanliness of the goods and 
a choice of proper dyestuffs, which are to be selected 
on a basis of the laboratory reports of the working 
properties. 


As was stated when discussing direct colors, these 
are really acid dyestuffs, having the property of dye- 
ing cotton substantively on account of the presence of 
certain chemical groups in their make-up. When the 
earliest direct dyes were put on the market, the sample 
cards illustrated them as being suitable dyestuffs for 
wool, silk and every conceivable use. Of course direct 
dyes may often be used as acid dyes, but as a rule their 
color acid is likely to precipitate in an acid dyebath, 
giving rise to cloudy effects and crocking. Generally 
acetic acid is used to diminish this effect and fre- 
quently they are applied from a neutral bath. When 
a neutral or slightly alkaline bath is used, there are 
various substances extracted from the fibers, which 
act as strong reducing agents and tend to de-colorize or 
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discolor the dyestuffs, particularly blues, greens, greys, 
violets and blacks. Such action may be prevented by 
the presence of mild oxidizing substances such as 
chromates or sodium meta-nitro-benzene sulphonate, 
which counteract the effect of the reducing substanc- 
es. This is an especial problem of the hosiery dyers, 
some of whom even have air blown into the dyebath to 
counteract the reducing action. However the use of 
direct dyes in the role of acid dyes is now almost aban- 
doned, as far as wool is concerned, although they are 
still used extensively on silk. When a direct dye has 
been dyed on wool, it is found that it has a better 
fastness to both light and washing than it had on 
cotton. 


Between the regular acid and direct dyes there is 
an intermediate class, which have the brilliancy of the 
true acid colors and the fastness properties of the 
direct colors. They dye wool or silk full shades from 
a neutral bath, although a weak acetic acid bath gives 
somewhat better results. They are characterized by 
a good fastness to milling, sea water and perspiration, 
so are extensively used for knitting yarns as well as 
for knit fabrics intended for bathing suits and sport 
wear. Then there is another related class of dyes, 
containing at present, yellows, oranges, reds and 
brown, but no blues, greens or violets, which may be 
dyed from a sulphuric acid bath. These are faster 
to light but not quite as fast to milling and sea water. 


Perspiration is a very severe test for an ordinary 
acid dye, but it is a highly important requirement for 
colors used for dress materials. Perspiration is exud- 
ed from the body in a slightly acid condition, it con- 
tains urea, phosphates, salt and ammonium salts. Af- 
ter a day or so, bacterial action converts the urea into 
ammonia and the reaction becomes alkaline, which gen- 
erally results in a change in shade and the bleeding 
of the dye. The standard test for perspiration may 
be found in the Year Book of the A.A.T.C.C., which 
closely approximates the natural conditions. When any 
dye has been found that will stand the perspiration 
test, it will generally resist other bodily secretions and 
sea water. 


As with the direct dyes, efforts were made to in- 
crease the fastness to light and fulling by the intro- 
duction of various metallic groups into the dyestuff 
itself. The first results were obtained by the use of 
copper, but later developments have favored chromium 
and nickel, with the result that there is now a large 
series of dyes of a full range of shades, that have an 
excellent fastness to light and also withstand a light 
milling. This series of dyes will dye wool from a 
bath containing 3 per cent of sulphuric acid only at 
140 degrees F., but their full fastness is not developed 
until there is added another 3 per cent of acid and the 
bath raised to a boil and boiled for an hour or hour 
and a half. This unites the coloring matter with the 
metal and forms an insoluble color lake, which corres- 
ponds closely with the final result obtained by dyeing 
a mordant color on a suitable mordant. Dyes of this 
class are extensively used in dyeing the yarns for car- 
pets and rugs which have to resist the Oriental wash, 
which consists in a treatment first with caustic soda, 


(Continued on page | 13) 
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at 13th Southern Textile Exposition 


HIS SECTION presents a complete list of the 
f porters at the Thirteenth Southern Tex- 
tile Exposition in Greenville, April 3 to 8 in- 
clusive—showing the address of the company, the 
booth number and its location, the name of each 
representative and the hotel or other address at 
which he is staying during the show. 

This continues our exclusive presentation of 
this feature, which was inaugurated in our Show 
Issue in connection with the 1932 Exposition and 
has been continued since because of its usefulness 
and continuing popularity. 

This guide will prove of great convenience to 
both exhibitors and visiting mill men. The lo- 
cation of the booth may be determined by refer- 
ence to the floor diagrams shown herewith. All 
booths numbered from 101 to 199 are located on 
the first floor of the main building; those from 
200 to 299 are on the second floor of the main 
building; those numbered from 300 to 399 are 
located in the balcony of the main building. Those 
numbered from 400 to 478 inclusive are in the 
Permanent Annex adjoining the first floor of 
Textile Hall; and those from 479 upward are in 
the Temporary Annex which may this year be 
reached from the Permanent Annex and the Main 
Building. 

The name of the hotel or other residence ad- 
dress of each representative will be found oppo- 
site his name in the listing. Every effort was 
made in the compilation to insure completeness 
and accuracy. Where no information appears 
concerning representatives or their Greenville 
address, this was not furnished to us by the ex- 
hibitor in response to several requests. 


ABBOTT MACHINE CO. Booth No. 212-213 


Wilton, N. H. 2nd Fl. Main Bldg. 
Edward J. Abbott, President ______Hotel Poinsett 
L. S. Ligon, Sou. Rep. a = =—6hlr 


F. L. Hendricks, Erector __.._.._.._-_- 
Joseph Ring ......._.._.._._._..._._._._Hotel Poinsett 
ADOLFF BOBBIN CO., INC. Booth No. 479 
Kearny, N. J. Temp. Annex 
Ww. & eee? ......._.............._ Bete Gitaray 
+e GC Fae ___....__....Hotel Ottaray 
John Klinck, Sou. Rep. — Hotel Ottaray 
J. Alfred Lechler, Sou. Rep. ._.Hotel Ottaray 
ALDRICH MACHINE WORKS, Booth No. 250 
Greenwood, S. C. 2nd Fl. Main Bldg. 
A. P. Aldrich, Jr., Sales Manager__Hotel Greenville 
Robert Aldrich, Plant Manager__._Hotel Greenville 
Roy Perry, Salesman ____- 
ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
William Parker, Charlotte Mer. - 
LOUIS ALLIS CO. Booth No. 226 
Milwaukee, Wis. 2nd Fl. Main Bldg. 
(See McLeod Companies, Greensboro, N. C.) 
ALUMINUM CO. of AMERICA Booth No. 349-351 
Pittsburgh, Pa. | Balcony, Main Bldg. 








Booth No, 484-5 
Temp. Annex 
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FIRST FLOOR, MAIN BUILDING 
Housing Exhibits from No. 101 to 199 


AMERICAN BRASS5S COMPANY Booth No. 450-1-2 
Waterbury, Conn. 
H. F. Braman, Asst. Waterbury 


Perm. Annex 


|. SRE a = A irene _Hotel Poinsett 
E. T. Lang, Washington Mer. _Hotel Poinsett 
H. M. Peck, Atlanta Agent ___.___-_Hotel Poinsett 


H. W. Kanecock, Sales Promotion___Hotel Poinsett 
G. E. Winstefeil, Washington 


| GRRE eee eee ee ea ______ Hotel Poinsett 
R. S. Burr, Service Engineer ___._._._Hotel Poinsett 
W. H. Dowd, Exhibit Mgr. ______.__._Hotel Poinsett 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEM. 


CORP. 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, N.Y.C. 


Hugh Puckett __—_- 


J. 


C. 
E. 


J. 
W 





D. Adams ___ 


H. Driver __- 
LD. Hunter — 


.. H. Earle, Jr. —- 


B. Suttle, Jr. —- 


Booth No. 453-4 
Perm. Annex 
_______Poinsett/Greenville 
_______..Poinsett/Greenville 
_Poinsett/Greenville 


__..........Poinsett/Greenville 


_.......Poinsett/Greenville 
____._.Poinsett/Greenville 


Guide to Exhibitors and Representatives 
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i, TR I is a sacs ewe _Poinsett/Greenville 
ne a a scales ____Poinsett/Greenville 
FS , a, ___Poinsett/Greenville 


AMERICAN LUMBER & TREATING 


CO. 
Chicago, IIl. Perm. Annex 
R. B. Putman, Adv. Mgr. __- __Ottaray Hotel 
ID NI ia cicesinichanidnti nines ____Ottaray Hotel 
AMERICAN MAGNESIUM CORP. Booth No. 349-351 
Cleveland, Ohio Balcony, Main Bldg. 
AMERICAN MOISTENING CO. Booth No. 101 


Booth No. 437 


Providence, R. I. Ist Fl. Main Bldg. 
Marvin McCall, Sales Engineer ___._Hotel Poinsett 
J. E. Boston, Sales Engineer _._._Hotel Poinsett 
W. L. Johnson, Sales Engineer __..Hotel Poinsett 
J. D. Johnson, Sales Engineer _--~-- _Hotel Poinsett 
F. J. Orme, General Manager ____.__Hotel Poinsett 


AMERICAN MONORAIL CO. Booth No. 112 
Cleveland, Ohio Ist Fl. Main Bldg. 
J. P. Lawrence, V-P. and Sales 


Mer __.__.._-___________.___._.Hotel Greenville 
Curran S. Easley, Sou. Mgr. _____._Hotel Poinsett 
Lewis H. Fallis, Sales Engr. ____._.._.Hotel Poinsett 
Edw. H. Doerger, Adv. Mgr. ___- _Hotel Greenville 

AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY 
INS. CO. Booth No. 344-5 


Boston, Mass. Balcony, Main Bldg. 
William I. Blanton, Mer. Greenville__- 
Corson Rose, Mgr. Charlotte ____-_~- Hotel Poinsett 
Wesley H. Heston, Mgr. Greensboro_Hotel Poinsett 
A. P. McIntosh, Engr. Greenville ___-~- 
E. L. Dorsey, Engr. Charlotte __.___Hotel Poinsett 


AMERICAN ROLLING MILL CO. Booth No. 102 
Middletown, Ohio Ist Fl. Main Bldg. 








John H. Faunce, Jr., Dev. Eng. _Hotel Poinsett 
R. C. Cunningham, Sales - ___.___Hotel Poinsett 
C. M. Broome, Jr., Atlanta Mgr. ___ Hotel Poinsett 
W. F. Elliott, Atlanta Sales ______._._Hotel Poinsett 


AMERICAN SAFETY TABLE CO. Booth No. 227-8 
Reading, Pa. 2nd Fl. Main Bldg. 


Henry Frankel, Sales Mgr. _____._Hotel Greenville 
Max T. Voight, Mech. Engr. _._._.__Hotel Greenville 
E. W. Hollister, Sales Agt. _____Spartanburg, S. C. 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE CO. _ Booth No. 455-56 
Cleveland, Ohio. Perm. Annex 
(See U. S. Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa.) 


AMERICAN TEXTILE ENG. CO. Booth No. 480-81 
Kearny, N. J. Temp. Annex 


AMERICAN WOOL AND COTTON 
REPORTER Booth No. 208 
Boston, Mass. 2nd FI. Main Bldg. 
E. Howard Bennett, Editor 1105 Augusta St. 
Frank P. Bennett, 3rd, Adv. Mgr._1105 Augusta St. 
Edmund I. Leeds, Jr., 


Cir. Prom. Mgr, ______-_______1105 Augusta St. 
E. B. Wheeler, Cir. Salesman ____1105 Augusta St. 
James A. Greer, Adv. Salesman _____14 McCall St. 
J. R. Taylor, Cir. Salesman ___________Stag Apts. 


Booth No. 320-21 
Balcony, Main Bldg. 
ARMSTRONG CORK COMPANY Booth No. 131 

Lancaster, Pa. Ist Fl. Main Bldg. 

J. V. Ashley, Dis. Mer. _.___383 Norwood Place 
W. B. Tucker, Asst. Gen. Mer. _Hotel Poinsett 

T. L. Hill. Asst. Sales Mer. _Hotel Poinsett 

H. H. Jordan, Salesman _Hotel Greenville 
W. T. Coker, Salesman __.Hotel Greenville 

ID. N. Herr, Salesman _____ _____Hotel Greenville 

ID. P. Paiste, Salesman ____~- Hotel Greenville 

F. G. Richards, Salesman ______33 Norwood Place 
ARMSTRONG MACHINE WORKS Booth No. 427 
Three Rivers, Mich. Perm. Annex 

O. E. Ulrich, Factory Rep.__509 E. Washington St. 

A. T. Shepherd, Dist. Rep._.509 E. Washington St. 
ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., INC. Booth No. 464 


Providence, R. I. Perm. Annex 


AQUA-SEC CORP. 
New York City 


Edwin H. Arnold, Pres.-Treas._____Hotel Poinsett 
Thomas H. Roberts, V-P., Tech. Dir..Hotel Poinsett 
Frank W. Johnson, Charlotte Mgr.__Hotel Poinsett 
Robert E. Buck, Greenville Mgr. ____Hotel Poinsett 
Harold T. Buck, Columbus Mer. ____Hotel Poinsett 
W. Chester Cobb, Huntsville ______Hotel Poinsett 
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SECOND FLOOR, MAIN BUILDING 
Housing Exhibits from No. 200 to 299 


Bocth No. 120-1 
Ist Fl. Main Bldg. 
Hotel Poinsett 
_Hotel Poinsett 


ASHWORTH BROS., INC. 
Fall River, Mass. 
Robert C. Ashworth, Jr., Pres. - 
John M. Reed, Salesman ____- 


Edwin H. Isenhour, Sou. Agt. Hotel Greenville 
Clarence B. Thomason, Salesman_Hotel Greenville 
Ralph B. Wilson, Salesman ____ - Hotel Greenville 


Edward R. Simmons, Salesman___lHotel Greenville 
A. Eugene Johnston, Salesman__Central-Overbrook 


ATKINSON, HASERICK & CO. Booth No. 131-A 
Boston, Mass. lst Fl. Main Bldg. 

G. G. Slaughter, Sou. Rep. _.__._..Hotel Poinsett 

J. Fred Slaughter, Salesman _Hotel Poinsett 
Harold V. Farnsworth, Salesman__ Hotel Poinsett 
William P. Homans, Salesman ___Hotel Poinsett 


ATLANTA BRUSH CO. Booth No. 409-10 
Atlanta, Ga. Perm. Annex 

G. B. Snow, Salesman Hotel Greenville 
W. C. Perkins, Salesman Hotel Greenville 
T. CC. Perkins, Pres.-Treas. Hotel Greenville 
Howard R. Cook, Vice-Pres. _Hotel Greenville 


ATWOOD MACHINE Co. Booth No. 133 
Stonington, Conn. Ist Fl. Main Bldg. 

A. L. Lewis, Vice-Pres. 7 Hotel Poinsett 

F’. Sails, Sou. Rep. __.__--- _..Hotel Poinsett 

T. Dewhurst, New York ai ate Hotel Poinsett 
H. J. Morton, Erector > a Hotel Poinsett 
W. M. Fraser, Factory Mer. Hotel Poinsett 
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BALCONY, MAIN BUILDING 
Housing Exhibits from No. 300 to 399 


BAHAN TEXTILE MCH. CO. Booth No. 137-8 

Greenville, S. C. Ist Fl. Main Bldg. 

Wm. H. Bahan, Pres.-Treas. _._._...W. Farris Road 

D 2. penem, Geom. Ber. ......+-.. W. Farris Road 

P. J. Bahan, Salesman _______------ fe 

J. C. Williamson, Salesman 

N. M. Neal, Salesman __...__________ _- 
W. R. Rothrock, Salesman __________ 

T. H. Boyd, Salesman ________ cedaimiii died 
W. H. Maulding, Salesman ____-_~- = 

C. L. Green, Salesman 


BAHNSON COMPANY 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 























Booth No. 214-15-16 
2nd Fl. Main Bidg. 


S. C. Stimson, Sales Engr. _____--_- Hotel Poinsett 
D. P. Stimson, Sales Engr. _____-_- Hotel Poinsett 
Ira L. Brown, Sales Engr. ______--- Hotel Poinsett 
Agnew H. Bahnson, Jr. ___-__----__ Hotel Poinsett 


BARBER-COLMAN CO. Booth No. 247-48-49 
Rockford, II. 2nd Fl. Main Bidg. 

J. H. Spencer, G’ville Mgr. ___-- 802 E. North St. 
N. H. Alford, Asst. G’ville Mgr.__814 E. North St. 

S. R. McElroy, Installation Supt.___- 1101 Augusta 

F. D. Taylor, Framingham Mgr.__-- Hotel Poinsett 


James Savage, Framingham _____-_ Hotel Poinsett 
W. P. Turner, Framingham ________ Hotel Poinsett 
B. A. Peterson, Dir. Sales-Dev. ___._Hotel Poinsett 
R,. E. McCausland, Field Mgr. ____-_~_ Hotel Poinsett 
m G mens, Peele But. ............ Hotel Poinsett 


L. M. Howell, Sales Engr. ________- Hotel Poinsett 
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Booth No. 462 
Perm. Annex 


Booth No. 108 


THE BASSICK CO. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
BEAVER PIPE TOOLS, INC. 

Warren, Ohio Ist Fl. Main Bldg. 
Harris Carlock, Sou. Dis. Mgr.______202 Mills St. 
Jack Gougler, Phila. Dis. Mgr.____-_-- 202 Mills St. 

BEMIS BRO. BAG. CO. Booth No. 352 

Brooklyn, N. Y. Balcony, Main Bldg. 
ho ee, CD omen ew ene 
R. R. Radford, Trade Ext. Service 
J. Linnington, Salesman ___ ~~ ee taal 

BENJAMIN ELEC. MFG. CO. Booth No. 113 

Des Plaines, Ill. Ist Fl. Main Bldg. 

Re __..Hotel Poinsett 











J. M. Asher, Dis. Rep. .....-- __._..Hotel Poinsett 
I. H. Stockel, Dis. Rep. _._.__._.___.___Hotel Poinsett 
BIRCH BROS., INC. Booth No. 217 


Somerville, Mass. 2nd FI. Main Bldg. 
Harold W. Birch, Manager 
c/o M. M. Erwin, Augusta Place 
__.202 E. Prentiss Ave. 
Booth No. 318-19 
Balcony, Main Bldg. 


Booth No. 448 


Perm. Annex 


John C. Cosby, Salesman __ 
S. BLICKMAN, INC. 
Weehawken, N. J. 
Bernard Blickman __- 
CHARLES BOND CO. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Harold C. Smith, Sales Rep. __-_------.15 Manly 
Harold C. Smith, II,, Sales Rep. __------- 15 Manly 
John C. Turner, Sales Rep. —_--- Hotel Greenville 
C. Carter Bond, Vice-Pres. __-_-- Hotel Greenville 


BOWEN-HUNTER BOBBIN CO. Booth No. 226 

East Corinth, Vt. 2nd FI. Main Bldg. 
(See McLeod Companies, Greensboro, N. C.) 

BRISTOL COMPANY Booth No. 431-32 

Waterbury, Conn. Perm. Annex 

H. E. Beane, Field Sales Mgr. ___.__Hotel Ottaray 

H. A. Van Hala, Birmingham Megr.._Hotel Ottaray 


J. L. Williams, Boston Mgr. ___._._._28 Pinckney St. 
C. Webber, New York Mer. ___--__- 28 Pinckney St. 
F. W. Borchers, Phila. Mgr. ___.__28 Pinckney St. 


J. N. Swarr, Sales Engr. ___.__._.__28 Pinckney St. 
BROWN INSTRUMENT CoO. Booth No. 420-21-22 
Philadelphia, Pa. Perm. Annex 


E. B. Evleth, V-P.-Gen. Mgr. ___-- Hotel Greenville 
L. Morton Morley, V-P.-Sales Mgr._Hotel Greenville 
ee en ee Fs Hotel Greenville 
Ss S: SS & ae Hotel Greenville 
i Nii: PIR, saci hcie eoka ee ere Hotel Greenville 
W. D. Douglas, Jr., Atlanta Office. Hotel Greenville 
a ee ee een Hotel Greenville 


BUNTING BRASS & BRONZE CoO. Booth No. 356 
Toledo, Ohio Balcony, Main Bldg. 
G. H. Adams, Dir. of Sales ______-_- 
W. C. Bracken, S. E. Sales Rep. —___-- 
Victor Snyder, N. E. Sales Rep. ___--_~_- 
Kar] I. Homan, Adv. Dept. __--_--_- 
H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS 
CO Booth No. 123-24 


Philadelphia, Pa. Ist Fi. Main Bldg. 
H. W. Butterworth, Jr., Pres. ____.__..__15 Manly 
J. Ebert Butterworth, V-P.-Treas. ______.15 Manly 
hg III IIs. sin ineesiss an tide seno-vortiamec tennis 15 Manly 
CANUSA CORP. 
Arlington, N. J. 
C. F. Dulken, Chairman __ __-_~- 
H. E. Kresse, Sales Mgr. __-__-_. 
George Westwater, Sales Engr. 
Paul Boumans, Technician __~- 
J. Alfred Lechler, Sales Rep. - - 
John Klineck, Sales Rep. —__---- 
Belton C. Plowden, Sales Rep. - 
CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL 
CORP. 














Temp. Annex 
_.._Hotel Ottaray 
Hotel .Ottaray 
Hotel Ottaray 
Hotel Ottaray 
Hotel Ottaray 
_Hotel Ottaray 
Hotel Ottaray 


Booth No. 455-56 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Perm. Annex 
(See U. S. Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa.) 
CAROLINA SPECIALTY CO. Booth No. 132 
Charlotte, N. C. Ist Fl. Main Bldg. 
(Representing Rochester Eng. & Centrifugal Divi- 
sion of American Laundry Machinery Co.; 
Hermas Machine Co.; and James Hunter Ma- 
chine Co.) 
R, C. Caine, Rochester __----_- _....Hotel Poinsett 
C. J. Slingerland, Hermas __-__-. 6 Lanneau Drive 
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> : 7 . 
Lee Sherman Cass, Hunter . __.._Hotel Poinsett % ST 
H. B. Curtis, Secretary -_.._--~-~-- Hotel Poinsett 4/7 ISIS S i318 423 
; ; VIS + 
W. S. Anderson, Treasurer _._._...Hotel Poinsett 
CHAPMAN VALVE MFG. CO. Booth No. 463 
Indian Orchard, Mass. Perm. Annex 4/6 424 
CHISHOLM-MOORE HOIST CORP. Booth No. 251-B G49 |457)\ | 425 
Tonawanda, N. Y. 2nd FI. Main Bldg. 8 426 
Jess A. Brewer, Sales Rep. a ; 450 \45h 
Kk. J. Byrne, Sales Promotion Mgr.___- 4/5 427 
CLINTON COMPANY Booth No. 205-06 Z5/ |\f59 428 
Clinton, lowa 2nd Fl. Main Bldg. 4/4 
Geo. E. Corson, Sales Mgr. _____-_-- Hotel Poinsett ZS G52 \¢60 429 
Luther Knowles, Sou. Rep. _____-___Hotel Poinsett 430 
Dana H. Alexander, Sou. Rep. _____Hotel Poinsett Z/2\| |F53|46/ 
George B. Moore, Sou. Rep. ~------- Hotel Poinsett PERMANENT Z3/ 
Grady Gilbert, Sou. Rep. __._._Hotel Ottaray ANNEX €// GSE | 462 
‘ » , G32 
Boyce L. Estes, Sou. Rep. __.___._.___Hotel Ottaray 4 R Ehibi a Z/O 455| £63 
COCKER MACHINE & FOUNDRY Prince ger | 203 #35 
CO. Booth No. 317-A rom No. 400 to = £56\ 46d $34 
Gastonia, N. C. Balcony, Main Bldg. No. 478 408 
DANA S. COURTNEY CO. Booth No. 226 FSS 
hicopee, Mass. 2nd Fl. Main Bldg. j et 
(See McLeod Companies, Greensboro, N. C.) 
COFFING HOIST COMPANY Booth No. 334 ee 
Danville, Il. Balcony, Main Bldg. 4o7 $65\372 436 
, g 
J. R. Coffing, Gen. Sales Mgr. __-_.__ Hotel Virginia 237 
F. L. Dwiggins, Dis. Sales Mgr. ____Hotel Virginia e 406 
CONTINENTAL-DIAMOND FIBRE 479 = 466 |973| | 238 
CO. Booth No. 106 467 \47a 
Newark, Del. Ist Fl. Main Bldg. = GOS 4 G39 
N. N. Wright, Vice-Pres. .........-- , ZOE | g75 440 
C. L. Simmons, Sou. Dis. Mgr. __- 9485 
F. W. Vandiver, Salesman ___-_. ase 480 ¢ 4£69\| $76 L4/ 
F. L. Cooper, Home Office Rep. —_---- . Ss £70\ a7 
Andrew J. Fischer, Dev. Engr. -_- ys 8 lgog o 7 442 
C. R. Runk, Haveg Rep. ___.________-- 48] 484 — 
CORN PRODUCTS SALES CO. Booth No. 457 403 Z7/ \478 
New York City Perm. Annex dad 
Curry Watson __..___-__._______14 Crescent Ave. gZo2 
A. A. Harden ..............__-__.14 Crescent Ave. 482 
H. A. Wilmerding, Jr. _______.___14 Crescent Ave. y 
A. N. McFarlane __-_- _._._.14 Crescent Ave. | - |eee \o97 406) 445 











John R. White, Sou. Mer. 
J. ©. Alexander, Spartanburg — 
C. G. Stover, Atlanta .___-_~_- 
W. R. Joyner, Greensboro - 

L. H. Kelley, Birmingham ______14 Crescent Ave. 
J. A. Simpson, Greenville ______245 McDaniel Ave. 
T. A. Mott, Technical Service Dept. —-- 


COTTON Booth No. 408 
Atlanta, Ga. Perm. Annex 
W. J. Rooke, Pres. __- _-206 W. Earle 
Robert W. Philip, Editor —__- ___206 W. Earle 
Richard P. Smith, Adv. Mgr. . Hotel Greenville 
John C. Cook, Sales Prom. Mer.__Hotel Greenville 
John C. Fonville, Editorial Dept..____206 W. Earle 
Arthur C. Shaw, Adv. Rep.  -_.__.._Hotel Greenville 
E. A. Robison, Adv. Rep. _____--_Hotel Greenville 
W. A. McGee, Adv. Rep. __Hotel Greenville 
N. J. Phelan, Sub. Rep. —__-_- 12 E. Stone Ave. 


CRANE COMPANY Booth No. 449 


_14 
_14 


Crescent Ave. 
Crescent Ave. 
___14 Crescent Ave. 


TEMPORARY ANNEX 
Housing Exhibits from No. 479 to No. 485 





CROUSE-HINDS CO 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE 
CO 


Booth No. 471 


Perm. Annex 


, Booth No. 238-39 

Worcester, Mass. 2nd Fl. Main Bldg. 
Walter F. Woodward, Sou. Rep._614 E. Washington 
Fred C. Bryant ees ae Hotel Poinsett 
Ralph L. Marble _____- Hotel Poinsett 
Frank MacKay ee __Hotel Poinsett 


CUTLER-HAMMER, INC. Booth No. 145 
Milwaukee, Wis. lst Fl. Main Bldg. 


. B. M. Horter, Mgr. Resale Sales ___Hotel Poinsett 
Chicago, Ill. ; Perm. Annex E. G. Peterson, Mgr. Consumer 
P. F. Sackett, G’ville Mer. _._.118 Manly St. et as : Hotel Poinsett 
t. J. Watkins, G’ville Branch ___117 W. Stone Ave. L. P. Neissen. Adv. Mer. __________Hotel Poinsett 
O. A. Seaborg ------------------Hotel Greenville A. C. Gibson, Atl. Dis. Mer. Hotel Poinsett 
R. H. Brown -_~------_---------Hotel Greenville P. S. Jones, N. Y. Dis. Mgr. _______Hotel Poinsett 
J. A. Marenall -......----------- Hotel Greenville W. E. Addicks, Boston Dis. Mgr. __-Hotel Poinsett 





_Hotel Poinsett 
_Hotel Poinsett 


W. H. Pape, Chicago _____~_-. 
Ward Converse _____- 
| W. F. Lahl, Megr., Chicago _____._ _~Hotel Poinsett 
Bm. G, Faust, df. .........._.......5 Camille Ave. 
CROCKER-WHEELER ELEC. MFG. 


DAILY NEWS RECORD 
New York City 
Melbourne Smith, Sou. 


Booth No. 327-28 
Balcony, Main Bldg. 
a __.Hotel Ottaray 


DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO. Booth No. 111 
Dayton, Ohio Ist Fl. Main Bldg. 

H. M. Bacon, Dev. Mer. __.209 W. Craft St. 

J. O. Cole. Field Engr. __ 209 W. Craft St. 
R. L. Wetzel, Adv. Dir. ________-209 W. Craft St. 

J. R. Kindig, Dis. Rep. ____-__209 W. Craft St. 


DENMAN TIRE & RUBBER CO. Booth No. 465-66 
Warren, Ohio Perm. Annex 
(See Terrell Machine Co., Charlotte, N. C.) 


Co. Booth No. 317 
Philadelphia, Pa. Balcony, Main Bldg. 
CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM 

WORKS Booth No. 134-35-36 
Worcester, Mass. Ist Fl. Main Bldg. 
Pr. Ww. Bowe, df. ....- esas _Hotel Poinsett 
R. M. Deal —_-- _Hotel Poinsett 
J. C. Irvin Hotel Poinsett 
S. P. V. Desmond ______________-__Hotel Poinsett 
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| 
DETROIT GRAPHITE CoO. Booth No. 221 
| Detroit, Mich. 2nd FI. Main Bldg. 
 DIAGRAPH-BRADLEY STENCIL 
| MACHINE CORP. Booth No. 330 
St. Louis, Mo. Balcony, Main Bldg. 
DIEHL MFG. CO. Booth No. 232-33 
Elizabethport, N. J. 2nd Fl. Main Bldg. 
P. N. Thorpe, Mgr. Tex. Dept. __-_Hotel Poinsett 
D. F. Woodhead, Vice-Pres. ____._.__Hotel Poinsett 
H. B. Thorpe, Salesman ___----_--Hotel Poinsett 
S. G. Boyd, Salesman _-__-~---~-. ___._Hotel Poinsett 
A. R. Booth, Salesman _-_---------- Hotel Poinsett 
| a 
_ DODGE MFG. CORP. Booth No. 144 
| Mishawaka, Ind. Ist Fl. Main Bldg. 
W. W. French, Mgr. Adv. & Sales 
RE eee Ee Hotel Poinsett 
F. H. O’Hara, Asst. Sales Mer. ___-Hotel Poinsett 
Clem Sollenberger, Sales Rep. ___.._Hotel Poinsett 
Lee Stoner, Sales Rep. -.--------- Hotel Poinsett 
Geo. H. Woolley, Jr., Sales Rep. __._Hotel Poinsett 
DRAPER CORP. Booth No. 128-29-30 
Hopedale, Mass. Ist Fl. Main Bldg. 
B. H. Bristow Draper, Pres.____~- Cleveland Hotel, 
Spartanburg, S. C. 
Erwin N. Darrin, Vice-Pres. ____--- Hotel Poinsett 
Thomas H. West, III, Vice-Pres.___._Hotel Poinsett 
Case 25: GE, oF. . i cwicmancnson Hotel Poinsett 
of ge | Cpe Hotel Poinsett 
.. @ oe,  ; ee Hotel Poinsett 
CN Eee Hotel Poinsett 
Thomas Henderson —_-------~--~ Spartanburg, S. C. 
Pe a Hotel Ottaray 
le Wiig SEEDY 2ioc a nccennininiiiinninaieaniimedain Hotel Ottaray 
| Spartanburg, S. C. 
ey Re ROR eee re Hotel Ottaray 
Ce & ease ae Hotel Greenville 
OR Eee Hotel Greenville 
SS” ere e ke Hotel Ottaray 
ee ee Hotel Ottaray 
W. K. Child ~---- ..-Spartanburg, S. C. 
E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS 
& CO., INC. 
Fabrics and Finishes Div. Booth No. 461 
Wilmington, Del. Perm. Annex 
ES ee Hotel Ottaray 
he aie I SIONS, cs ccusinncinassisitnensinssielineiiaas Hotel Ottaray 
lL. Bm Collings, Rep. ..................014 Pettigru 


S. W. Quisenberry, Supervisor Sales_Hotel Poinsett 
E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS 


& CO., INC. 
Rayon Division Booth No. 445 
New York City Perm. Annex 
E. C. Harrington, Mgr. Adv. & 

I aE aa Hotel Poinsett 
F. H. Coker, Dis. Sales Mgr. —_--_-_- Hotel Poinsett 
i Hotel Greenville 
i ee nme Hotel Greenville 
_ 2 | eae Hotel Greenville 
SE a ene Hotel Greenville 
ee: Hotel Greenville 
a Hotel Greenville 
DURANT MFG. CO. Booth No. 465-66 
Milwaukee, Wis. Perm. Annex 
We we PO, BOO cee Hotel Poinsett 
DURO METAL PRODUCTS CO. Booth No. 225-D 
Chicago, Ill. 2nd FI. Main Bldg. 
W. R. Hosford, Sales Mgr. __----_- Hotel Greenville 
Sg EEStor Hotel Greenville 
Oe a i Hotel Greenville 
ECONOMY BALER CO. Booth No. 465-66 
Ann Arbor, Mich. Perm. Annex 

(See Terrell Machine Co., Charlotte, N. C.) 
ELK HORN COAL CORP. Booth No. 110-B 
Cincinnati, Ohio Ist Fl. Main Bldg. 
Carter H. Schupp, Gen. Mgr. Sales_._Hotel Poinsett 
Ce eee Hotel Poinsett 
Carl W. Clayton. a ce a 7 __ Hotel Poinsett 
Geo. C. Fisher, Sales Engr. _______~ Hotel Poinsett 
Wee Bee ls TD, ttiiincwenes Hotel Poinsett 
EVERLASTIC MILL SUPPLIES Booth No. 251 
Greenville, S. C. 2nd Fl. Main Bldg. 
B. Byrd Miller, Sou. Tape Agt.__-_- Washington St. 
a A ee _Hotel Poinsett 


Miss Laura New, Sec. ____..___________ Residence 
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FAULTLESS CASTER CORP. Booth No. 357-A 
Evansville, Ind. Balcony, Main Bldg. 
J. H. Davis, Salesman ________215 MeDaniel Ave. 
W. T. Sutherland, Salesman —_.215 McDaniel Ave. 
FIBRE SPECIALTY MFG. CO. Booth No. 478 
Kennett Square, Pa. Perm. Annex 
Ralph Woods, Sales Mgr. ___-_.__- Hotel Poinsett 
R. G. Henderson, Dis. Rep. ____._._.__ Hotel Poinsett 
G. B. Searlett, Vice-Pres. _._.___._..__Hotel Poinsett 
R. A. Craig, Asst. Sales Mgr. ____._Hotel Poinsett 
H. R. Chandler, Fact. Supt. --_---- Hotel Poinsett 
FIELDS MFG. CO. Booth No. 226 
Mouth of Wilson, Va. 2nd Fl. Main Bldg. 
(See McLeod Companies, Greensboro, N. C.) 
FINNELL SYSTEM, INC. Booth No. 110 
Elkhart, Ind. Ist Fl. Main Bldg. 
W. 8S. Finnell, Pres. .......-_. waslaleaeae Hotel Ottaray 
R. M. Bliss, Ind. Sales Div. _____..- Hotel Ottaray 
L. E. Arnold, Sales Rep. ...-----~-- Hotel Ottaray 
A. F. Bene, TE MOR onnnnensas- Hotel Ottaray 
J. T. Core, Sales Rep, _._-__.____-__-Hotel Ottaray 
L. Ryan, Sales Rep, _..-...--_.._.__-Hotel Ottaray 
FLETCHER WORKS, INC. Booth No. 108-A 
Philadelphia, Pa. ist Fl. Main Bldg. 


Otto W. Schaum, Pres. -_._.-____-_--_-_- 
Rm. de Bartholomew, Chief E ner. 
C. W. Moore, Salesman Ser ee ee os 
F. W. Warrington, Salesman ____-__~_ 
W. A. Kennedy, Salesman __-_____--_--~- 
W. C. Osborne, Salesman ____-____-_~__ 
FOSTER MACHINE co. Booth No. 229-30-31 
Westfield, Mass. 2nd Fl. Main Bldg. 
Webb Durham, Sou. Mgr. -_----- a 
i Rh S, GE, Bienen ne 
T. E. Connor, Sales Mgr. —....._-~-~- 
PR saigiie 
J. “5 i” ee ssiaiatie - 
E. P. Dodge, EEE NSIS Even mona 






































FOXBORO co. Booth No. 425-26 
Foxboro, Mass. Perm. Annex 

W. W. Barron, Atl. Mgr. ____-_-- Hotel Greenville 
Roger W. Allen. Sales Engr. ____._Hotel Greenville 

E. G. Cullings, Sales Engr. __-__- Hotel Greenville 
A. W. Chase, Mgr. Tex. Div. —__-_- Hotel Greenville 

E. S. Lawson, Adv. Mgr. —-------- Hotel Greenville 
A. Allen, Research Engr. _____-_- Hotel Greenville 
R. V. Hamilton, Sales Engr. ____~- Hotel Greenville 
FRIDEN CALCULATING MCH. CO. _ Booth No. 325 
San Leandro, Cal. Balcony, Main Bldg. 

R. M. MeGillivray, Distributor _...Hotel Virginia 
W. J. Barbour, Jr., Rep. ......--~-- Hotel Virginia 
Frank R. Street, Rep. _....----_-__-- Hotel Virginia 

eS ee Hotel Poinsett 
a ae Hotel Poinsett 
GATES RUBBER CO. Booth No. 341-42 
Denver, Col. Balcony, Main =p. 


RR SR a 
as a ls has 
is Mees UII i cconichci itisninenslienmisales Oe nt 
i 
ORE Eee eee Lee eee ena 

















GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. Booth No. 116-17-18 
Schenectady, N. Y. Ist Fl. Main Bldg. 
J. E. N. Hume, Vice-Pres. _________ Hotel Poinsett 
E. H. Ginn, Vice-Pres. _______._-___ Hotel Poinsett 
I _Hotel Poinsett 
I _Hotel Poinsett 
Ee eee Hotel Poinsett 
J. H. Fowler __._...._____.._.__..__Hotel Poinsett 
F, C. Alexander __________________ Hotel Poinsett 
W. W. Cronkhite ________________ Hotel Poinsett 
FE Ep FEN eee _Hotel Poinsett 
A. P. Mansfield ______.___.________Hotel Poinsett 
= 0 a __._._...Hotel Poinsett 
a. .....__...~.-motel Poinsett 
G. E VAPOR LAMP co. Booth No. 115 
Hoboken, N. J. Ist Fl. Main Bldg. 
C. B. Stredig _..... __.........._Hotel Greenville 
OS 8) RR Sees errr Hotel Greenville 
is Ta i a Hotel Greenville 
L. F. Gerisch _____.______________ Hotel Greenville 
SR a ee __._.Hotel Greenville 
J. H. Bowers ___________________Hotel Greenville 
D. M. Woodside _____________ ___ Hotel Greenville 
W. A. D. Evans, president _____-Hotel Greenville 
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L. H. GILMER CO. Booth No. 226 
Philadelphia, Pa. 2nd Fl. Main Bldg. 
(See McLeod Companies, Greensboro, N. C.) 
GRATON & KNIGHT CO. Booth No. 122 
Worcester, Mass. Ist Fl. Main Bldg. 


GREENVILLE TEXTILE SUPPLY 
Booth No. 226 


CO. 
Greenville, S. C. 2nd Fl. Main Bldg. 
(See McLeod Companies, Greensboro, N. C.) 


C. M. GUEST & SONS Booth No. 357 
Anderson, S. C. Balcony, Main Bldg. 
(See E. Keeler Co., Williamsport, Pa.) 


GULF OIL CORP. OF PA. Booth No. 211 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 2nd Fl. Main Bldg. 
HAAS-MILLER CORP. Booth No. 340 
Philadelphia, Pa. Balcony, Main Bldg. 
SP ._— EE ___Hotel Greenville 


EEE if an Hotel Greenville 
ag ee ee Hotel Greenville 
I a thee ee Hotel Greenville 
W. Moon __-_---- iad Sat _Hotel Greenville 


HART PRODUCTS CORP. 
New York City 
Charles C. Clark ~.._-~--- 
Harry B. [ler ___ 
Talley W. Piper - 
I a 
REID HAYDEN, INC. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
(See H. W. Porter, Inc., 
HERCULES POWDER CO. 


Booth No. 210 
2nd Fl. Main wy 
_Spartanburg, S. 

205 W. Roentien 

_Hotel Greenville 
_Hotel Greenville 
Booth No. 335 
Balcony, Main Bldg. 
Williamsport, Pa.) 
Booth No. 331-32-33; 


37-38-39 

Wilmington, Del. Balcony, Main Bldg. 
Theodore Marvin, Adv. Mgr. ___.__Hotel Poinsett 
G. B. Bossert, Adv. Dept. Hotel Poinsett 
B. H. Little, Naval Stores Dept. ___Hotel Poinsett 
F. U. Rapp, Naval Stores Dept.._.___Hotel Poinsett 


W. M. Billing, Mer. Syn. Dept. - Hotel Poinsett 
W. T. Bunch, Mgr. Drysalters Div._Hotel Poinsett 
H. M. Thompson, Mgr. Paper 
i ____.._....-Hotel Poinsett 
H. A. Blum, Dry salters Div. ___._.._._Hotel Poinsett 
HERMAS MACHINE CoO. Booth No. 132-33 
Hawthorne, N. J. Ist Fl. Main Bldg. 
(See Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C.) 
HOPE WEBBING CO. Booth No. 226 
Providence, R. I. 2nd Fl. Main Bldg. 
(See the McLeod Companies, Greensboro, N. C.) 
E. F. HOUGHTON & CO. Booth No. 423 
Philadelphia, Pa. Perm. Annex 


(. G. Schultze, Asst. Gen. Sales 

EE eS, ee ae Hotel Poinsett 
G. W. Pressell, Exe. V-P. __- _Hotel Poinsett 
L. D. Holland, Mgr. Prod. Dey. ___._Hotel Poinsett 
D. C. Miner, Mgr., Adv. Dept. ___ Hotel Poinsett 
C. B. Kinney, Mer., Tex. Sales Hotel Poinsett 
J. N. Smith, Megr., Leather Sales___Hotel Poinsett 


©. P. Geen, Mer., Lubrication Sales_Hotel Poinsett 
W. H. Brinkley, Sou. Sales Mgr.__._._Hotel Poinsett 


S. P. Schwoyer, Sales Rep. __..Hotel Poinsett 
D. O. Wylie, Sales Rep. —_- _Hotel Poinsett 
J. J. Reilly, Sales Rep. —_- Hotel Poinsett 
J. W. Byrnes, Sales Rep. —__-- Hlotel Poinsett 
H. T. Reid, Sales Rep. —_ ~~~ Hotel Poinsett 
C. H. Patrick, Sales Rep. .....-~..- Hotel Poinsett 
L. W. Manley, Sales Rep. _Hotel Poinsett 


HOWARD BROS MFG. CO. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Harry C. Coley, Pres. all dae 
Guy L. Melchor, Sou. Agt. ‘ 
J. Floyd Childs, Sales Rep. 
Carl M. Moore, Sales Rep. -__-__- -- 
Fritz Nuckols, Sales Engr. 
HUNTINGTON & GUERRY 
Greenville, S. C. 2nd FI. Main Bldg. 
R. S. Huntington, Pres. _- _)96 Ridgeland Ave. 
DuPont Guerry, Jr., V-P.  __-___--Clarendon Ave. 
J. H. Howard, Sec. —_- _..__._._Creseent Ave. 
J. R. Rutledge ___- ____Tallulah Drive 
HYATT BEARINGS DIV., GENERAL 
MOTORS CORP. 
Harrison, N. J. 
H. K. Porter, Gen. 
W. L. lliff, Eastern Div. 


Booth No. 242-43 
2nd FI. Main Bldg. 

















‘Booth No. 219 


Booth No. 218 
2nd Fl. Main Bldg. 
Sales Mgr. ___.- Hotel Poinsett 
Mer. ___._Hotel Poinsett 




















Hl. M. Carroll, Adv. Mer. : Hotel Poinsett 

J. M. Grady, Div. Engr. —_- _._Hotel Poinsett 
Kr. U. Naughton, Sales Engr. _Hotel Poinsett 
ik. P. O'Neill, Sales Engr. _Hotel Poinsett 
HYGROLIT, INC. Booth No. 480-81 
Kearny, N. J. Temp. Annex 

C. F. Dulken, Pres. m . Hotel Ottaray 
H. E. Kresse, Sales Mer. ae _Hotel Ottaray 


_Hotel Ottara)s 
Hlotel Ottaray 
Hotel Ottaray 
Hotel Ottaray 
Hotel Ottara\ 
Booth No. 343 
Balcony, Main Bldg. 


Hotel Greenville 


George Westwate r, Sales Engr. 
Paul Boumans, Technician 
J. Alfred Lechler, Sales Rep. 
John Klinek, Sales Rep. : 
sSelton C. Plowden, Sales Rep. 
INT. BUSINESS MACH. CORP. 
New York City 
R. H. Austin, Sou. Dis. Mer. 
INTERNATIONAL FILTER CO. _ Booth No. 322-324 
Chicago, Ill. Balcony, Main Bldg. 
INTERNATIONAL NICKEL CO. Booth No. 442-43-44 
New York City Perm. Annex 
kK. A. Turner __- __Hotel Poinsett 
(. J. Bianowiez | a _Hotel Poinsett 
J. Nation ___ Hotel Poinsett 
W. C. Ferguson ies Hotel Poinsett 
E. H. sacoen MFG. CO. Booth No. 406 
Danielson, Conn. Perm. Annex 
Kk. J. Bullard, Treas. Hlotel Poinsett 
B. T. Clark, Vice-Pres. Hotel Poinsett 
S. B. Henderson, Sou. Hotel Poinsett 


—— 


Sales Mer._ 


DD. B. Griffin. Sou. Ser. Mer. Hotel Poinsett 
L. L. Froneberger Hotel Poinsett 


Booth No. 440-41 
Perm. Annex 
Booth No. 222 
2nd Fl. Main Bldg. 
Booth No. 114 

Ist Fl. Main Bldg. 
Hotel Ottaray 
Hotel Ottaray 
Booth No. 428 


Perm. Annex 


JENKINS BROS. 
New York City 
JOHNS-MANVILLE CORP. 
New York City 
JOHNSON BRONZE CO. 
New Castle, Pa. 
I. M. Valentine, Salesman 
Kugene Scanlon, Adv. Mer. 
JOHNSON CORP. 
Three Rivers, Mich. 
R. O. Monroe, Vice-Pres. - ao 
Allan T. Shepherd, Rep. tala 
William Harding, Rep. 
John A. Dodd, Rep. 
W. A. KENNEDY CO., 
Charlotte, N. C. 
E. KEELER CO. 
Williamsport, Pa. 
R. S. Pruitt, Sales Ener. 
O. W. Kopp, Sales Ener. 
KEEVER STARCH CO. 





Booth No. 109-A 
Ist Fl. Main Bldg. 
Booth No. 357 
meee Main Bldg. 
Hotel Ottaray 
_Hotel Ottaray 


Booth No. 407 


Columbus, Ohio Perm. Annex 
Charles J. Kurtz, l’res. Hlotel Poinsett 
James F. Kurtz, Asst. Sec. Hotel Poinset! 
I). H. Wallace, Sou. Agt. ; 110 E. Prentiss 
Claude bh. Ller, Rep. Race __.202 Walnut 
L. J. Castile, Rep. Hotel Greenville 
ir. M. Wallace, Rep. - _110 E. Prentiss 


A. C. LAWRENCE LEATHER CO. 
Peabody, Mass. 
F. A. LAZENBY & CO 
Baltimore, Md. 
Jos. D. Lazenby, Pres. eu Se 
F. Marion Lazenby, Sec.-Treas. 
Olney R. Payne, Gen. Mgr. —_- 
William F. Widman, Chief Engr. 
Robert F. Mormann, Supt. : 
E. LEITZ, INC. 


Booth No. 203 
2nd Fl. Main Bldg. 
Booth No. 244 
2nd Fl. Main Bldg. 
Hotel Greenville 
_Hotel Greenville 
Hotel Greenville 
Hlotel Greenville 
_Hotel Greenville 
Booth No. 308 
New York City Balcony, Main Bldg. 
Chas. A. Brinkman, Tech. Mer. Hotel Ottara, 
EK. Keller, Sales Dept. —-- _Hotel Ottaray 
THOS. LEYLAND MCH. CO. Booth No. 460 
Readville, Mass. Perm. Annex 
Sidney A. Mathews, Hotel Greenville 
LINK-BELT CO. Booth No. 220 
Chicago, Ill. 2nd FI. Main Bldg. 


Salesman — 


W. W. Bond, Sales Mgr. ——- . ential 
H. D. Mitchell, P.I.V. Sales Mer. es 
W. J. Nighbert, Sales Engr. —_- paver eel 
W. EF. Hardeastle, Sales Engr. 





LUMMUS COTTON GIN CO. ‘Booth No. 250 
Columbus, Ga. 2nd Fl. Main — 


(See Aldrich Machine Works, Greenwood, S. © 








110 











—— - 


a 


LUNKENHEIMER CO. Booth No. 429-30 


Cincinnati, Ohio Perm. Annex 
Harry A. Burdorf, Sales Mgr. ____Hotel Poinsett 
E. Prentys Word, Rep. —----- inioayllle Hotel Poinsett 


E. Leonard Hertenstein, Rep. _.__.__._Hotel Poinsett 
Wm. H. Burkitt, Rep. ~..__-__- Hotel Poinsett 
MACBETH DAYLIGHTING CORP. Booth No. 309-10 
New York City Balcony, Main Bldg. 


Norman Macbeth, Pres. ~~~ alittle 15 Crescent 
Benjamin J. King, Sales Mgr. ___.___-_15 Crescent 


MARCHANT CALCULATING MCH. 
co. Booth No. 304-307 
Oakland, Cal. Balcony, Main Bldg. 
SS — S| RRS peers 
A SE a ae 
ee Tn aca caidas st 
A. Martin, Birmingham ________-___ 
E. Stoudemire, Jacksonville —___~~- 
MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS Booth No. 469-70 
New York City Perm. Annex 
F. O. Tilson, Sou. Mgr. ______._____Hotel Poinsett 
eee Hotel Poinsett 
(of ee _.._._......Hotel Poinsett 
E. M. Murray __--. gio _..Hotel Poinsett 
Ss See F _Hotel Poinsett 
G. E. Missbach __---- = _Hotel Poinsett 
McLEOD COMPANIES Booth No. 226 
Greensboro, N. C. 2nd Fl. Main Bldg. 
(Representing McLeod Leather & Belting Co., 
Greensboro, N. C.; Odell Mill Supply Co., Greens- 
boro, N. C., and Greenville Textile Supply Co., 
Greenville, S. C.; and Walker Mfg. Co., Bowen- 
Hunter Bobbin Co.;: L. H. Gilmer Co.; Hope 
Webbing Co.; Louis Allis Co.; Dana S. Courtney 
Co.: Wheeler Reflector Co.; Lestershire Spool & 
Mfg. Co.; Fields Mfg. Co.; and Frank FE. Paige 
& Co.) 
Representing McLeod: W. T. McLeod, Pres.; C. E. 
Bailes and W. L. Brigham. 
Representing Odell: Karl A. Fisher, Mgr.; E. C. 
Barnhardt, Jr., D. C. Neece, and J. E. Carrigan. 
Representing Greenville: D. R. Dickson, Mgr.; M. 
D. Chase, C. Q. Mason, R. B. Dorman, Hugh 
Graham, T. M. Bailey, J. W. Williams, and Gene 
Brigham. 
John Walker, Walker Mfg. Co. 
R. T. Osteen, Walker Mfg. Co. 
Harry G. Hunter, Bowen-Hunter. 
M. R. Oberholzer, Gilmer. 
W. W. Conard, Gilmer. 
H. Vernet, Jr., Hope Webbing. 
Geo. Gardner, Louis Allis. 
J. C. MacDonald, Dana S. Courtney. 
H. A. Barnes, Wheeler Reflector Co. 
R. H. Witherspoon, Wheeler Reflector Co. 
L. K. Black, Wheeler Reflector Co. 
H. D. Clinton, Jr., Lestershire. 
J. Cam Fields, Fields Mfg. Co. 
C. M. McClure, Frank E. Paige. 
MERCO NORDSTROM VALVE CO. _ Booth No. 416 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Perm. Annex 














OS > 





F. G. Swaffield. Dis. Mgr. _____._._._._ Hotel Poinsett 
C. S. Phillips, Salesman —__ _---- _.Hotel Poinsett 
W. F. McAulay, Salesman ____---_-_- Hotel Poinsett 


MERROW MACHINE CoO. Booth No. 237 
Hartford, Conn. 2nd Fl. Main Bldg. 

E. W. Hollister, Distributor _._.______- . 

R. B. Moreland, Sou. Rep. —--------~- 








MILLER CO. Booth No. 402 
Meriden, Conn. Perm. Annex 
G. G. Harney, Salesman _________ Hotel Greenville 
J. & POtty, GEMEMAR ..... 6. Hotel Greenville 


Booth No. 142 


MITCHELL AND SMITH, INC. 
ist Fl. Main Bldg. 


Detroit, Mich. 


F. Robins Mitchell, Pres. ____-__- Hotel Greenville 
Dial F. Sweeny, Salesman ____--_-_-__ 22 W. Earle 
ee Hotel Greenville 
E. G. Krebs, Sales Mgr. —------- Hotel Greenville 


R. G. H. Knight, N. E. Salesman__ Hotel Greenville 


M. & M. TEXTILE LEVER CO. 
Greenville, S. C. 


Booth No. 226 
2nd Fl. Main Bldg. 
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MODINE MFG. CO. Booth No. 336 


Racine, Wis. Balcony, Main Bldg. 
M. J. Druse, Sales Prom. Mgr. _____ Hotel Ottaray 
J. W. Hinchey, Atl. Mgr. ....__- - _Hotel Ottaray 


Karl Embree, Charlotte Mgr. __.______ 
B. C. Allen, Raleigh Mgr, _____-____ __ 
MONROE CALCULATING MCH. 
Co. Booth No. 346-47-48 

Orange, N. J. Balcony, Main Bldg. 

J. C. Fleming, Greenville Mgr.__713 Crescent Ave. 
MORSE CHAIN CO. Booth No. 250-A 
Ithaca, N. Y. Perm. Annex 
Harry Matthews ________.___.-313 Hampton Road 
Lloyd Taylor _____._.______.____313 Hampton Road 
R. J. Koch, Asst. Sales Mgr. ___313 Hampton Road 


MYLES SALT CO., LTD. Booth No. 113-A 
New Orleans, La. ist Fl. Main Bldg. 
Wm. A. Levins, Dis. Sales Mgr.___- Hotel Poinsett 
Arthur F. Black, Tech. Rep. —__-- Hotel Greenville 


NATIONAL CARBON CO. Booth No. 312-13 
Cleveland, Ohio Balcony, Main ae 
e 








Ss ae epeiaaaleie Hotel Greenvil 

H. F. Anderson _______________.__ Hotel Greenville 
L. E. DeQuine _______________._ Hotel Greenville 
SE Se eee _.Hotel Greenville 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO. Booth No. 225-E 
Providence, R. I. 2nd FI. Main Bldg. 
Philip ©. Wentworth, Treas. __-____-~ 





L. E. Taylor, Sou. Agt. _..._.__-- Hotel Greenville 
Otto V. Pratt, Salesman _________ Hotel Greenville 
W. S. Johnstone, Salesman ______Hotel Greenville 
Harold B. Askew, Salesman ____Hotel Greenville 


NATIONAL TUBE CO. Booth No. 455-56 

Pittsburgh, Pa. Perm. Annex 
(See U. S. Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa.) 

N. Y. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO. Booth No. 109 

New York City 1st Fl. Main Bldg. 

ie ee EERE 

Jos. H. Bennis, Vice-Pres. ___.-__-___ 

Falls L. Thomason, Sou. Mgr. _______- 

FO ee eee ae 

is Ss 

i Nina dnc tcoishe Sivanic eb obanigehanssmcoleiacibe 

WM. R. NOONE & CO. Booth No. 226 

Boston, Mass. 2nd FI. Main Bldg. 

NORTH AMERICAN RAYON CORP. __ Booth No. 209 

New York City 2nd Fl. Main Bldg. 

B. S. Hart, Sou. Sales Rep. __-____- Paris Mt. Road 

J. J. Merlein, Adv. Mgr. ____-------~- 

Richard C. Urban, Asst. Adv. Mgr. __-- 


ODELL MILL SUPPLY CO. Booth No. 226 
Greensboro, N. C. 2nd Fl. Main Bldg. 
(See McLeod Companies, Greensboro, N. C.) 
OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC. Booth No. 329 
New York City Balcony, Main Bldg. 
FRANK E. PAIGE & CO. Booth No. 226 
Boston, Mass. 2nd FI. Main Bldg. 
(See McLeod Companies, Greensboro, N. C.) 
PARKS-CRAMER CO. Booth No. 139 
Fitchburg, Mass. Ist Fl. Main Bldg. 
R. S. Parks, Chairman -.............- 
P. A. McKittrick, Gen. Mgr. ___-----~-- 
Maynard Ford, Sales Promotion _____- 
Ww. DB Eeoaee Vieerres. _.............- 
I a 
Oe a Nl as lca pe emriasin 
is anon alata 
oe PERE pee eee re pace 
a 
A a eee ae ae 
se oe 
PENICK & FORD, LTD., INC. Booth No. 438-39 
Cedar Rapids, lowa Perm. Annex 



























































LD. P. O’Connor, Vice-Pres. ___.____- Hotel Poinsett 
H. A. Horan, West. Sales Mgr. ....Hotel Poinsett 
P. G. Wear, Sou. Mgr. __-__-___-.__--Hotel Poinsett 
Guy L. Morrison, Rep. -.-..---_-__- Hotel Poinsett 
eS ee, Hotel Poinsett 
W. J. Kirby, Rep. ___-_- aes aoe _Hotel Greenville 
be A ee __-Hotel Greenville 
Thos. H. Nelson, Rep. _.--_------ Hotel Greenville 
Ernest C. Kontz, Rep. ....___---_-_- Hotel Greenville 
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THE PERMU 
TIT CO - 
New York Ci B — 
N. D. : ity ooth No. 441 — 
E. oe --------- ee Perm. Annex eee ne ame & CO. . 
PERRY- ee a eae be ak . P: n "9 . ooth No. 315-1 
Ce MANN ELEC. CO. a ct Seydel, Partner - Balcony, Main Bide. 
olumbia, S Bo asser Woolley, P on ag. 
- a kien <. Bal oth No. 314 S P Rak yey, Partner stel Greenville 
J. M. \lexander, Comm. Mgr alcony, Main Bldg. BE. A akestraw, as. ee Greenville 
>Re Teg Field Rep. an gr. _.___-_Hotel Ottaray Ww H ty Salesman __.___Hotel Greenville 
cane Webb, Field Rep. aM ESE asa Ottaray soumiiiaiiaaaen Salesman ______. <a Greenville 
O JOINTLESS FIREBRICK lotel Ottaray Philad a CO. sa otel Greenville 
Ch; CO. . EH ring _ — No. 401 
icago, o . Hi. Steeger, Rep. erm. 
Oliver PF natiara Dist saad nr J. | . , baa 6 Rep. _--_- i Hotel Poinsett 
Frank S. Rieder, Adv. Mgr. -_-_- Hotel Greenville 3 5. Mek bees Main Sales ~—Hotel Poinsett 
H. W. PORTER, INC . Mgr. .._.-.-Hotel Greenville A. iT oo Supt. Plant _ _ s ___Hotel Poinsett 
Newark, N. J. _ Booth Ne 335 SINGER SEX ee toes a Sales ..__Hotel Potnectt 
A. F. Pierce - Balcony, Main Bld Ne Yo G MACH. CO Box otel Poinsett 
ee g- 1c Le ork City ooth No. 232-33 
p Walter Ww. Lerov ear ss ili ad dail ( a Wanee “agen Agt. = ee Main Bldg 
OWERS RE _ cocoa apugaiamaamamaat a - ral at Mack, Salesman Serer - FLO Greenville 
Chica GULATOR CO. Boo H a Cain, Salesman - Hotel Greenville 
go, Ill. ooth No. 4 . C. Morehouse, Ex ~~ Aaa Hotel G Ne 
PREMIER-PA P 35 J. W. D: . Exe. Office rreenville 
—— space 003 Samuel MacLerie, Bost Agi. —___-Hotel G reenville 
Oo, 4 : Rooth No. — MacLerie, Bos - So“ = __Hotel Gree aa 
navon Pardue, Sou. Sales R Maleony, Stain Bldg J E. aienen a ce a Greenville 
< a6 -en. . s : -. ee. ... . > 
N TEXTILE MONTH ee RINE & CO. Hotel Greenville 
g New York City LY Booth No. 424 oe ~~ & Booth No. 225-C 
S. E. Williams, Bus. | Pe alph McPherson 2nd Fl. Mai 1 
H.R , Bus. Mgr rm. Annex SNAP-ON a ain Bldg 
BR Meuersherser Tech Ed | —_ TOOLS, INC | ____104 E. Earle 
C. J. MacCorm _ Tech. Ed. -- = Kenosha, Wis. Booth N — 
REEVES PULLEY CO Sou. Mgr. -—--—.. - fie Martin, Atl. Mgr Balcony Main Bid; : 
Columbus, | Booth “4 Odis Stevens, Rep. -_--__ _511 W. Washington 
, Ind. ooth No. 240- SOC » Rep. -----. oe tn 
CT. Irwin ———____. 2nd Fl, Main Bldy ONY-VACUUM OIL CO. -~T heueiee anne 
-— a McSpadden ___..______- ____-Hotel a a oa Genel Md. B ooth No. 354-55 
Ta, tka... Hotel nat F. H eee S. E. Gen. Mer alcony, Main Bldg. 
[Ww Cook Pi ree pa EE Hotel Poinaett E. T Secnenamh Tech. Asst. Mer ------Hotel Ofttaray 
J. W. Vaughan, Jr. ___..._._... ___.2 Hotel Poinsett nen) egorie, Sales Engr - ---Hotel Ottaray 
RELIANCE ELEC. @ ENG. CO. Booth Ne sett _ SONOCO a eee -—-- 
Py gory Ohio G. CO. Booth No poe ns c —. - ee hago 
8S. L ee 1 “ng ' ille, S. C. ooth No. . 
> we — Sou. District __--- or Main Bldg. U. H. Campbell, Gen. Sales 1st Fl. Maj o. 103 
A. L. I rnold, Dev. Engr 422 Crescent Ave W. B. Broadbent, Ser Sales Mgr. __ Hotel Giver — 
REPUBI emon, Sales - .igaaapaaatiage Poinsett W. A. Biggs. Rep ervice Engr. __- Hotel ee 
UBLIC STEEL CORP. _ Boot Hotel Poins ae. weenie 
Cl ] . RP. B nsett = illiams, Rep. ——— lotel Greenvill 
C Cs and, Ohio ooth No. 473-476 = aes Reid, Rep. ee. .-- Hotel Greenville 
Gi ; Synder, Sales Re Perm. Annex H. F. Gaffney, Rep. , .___.._Hotel G - - 
eo. W. Hink!l Pp. ------- _.._Hot al W. DM. Cx Y, dep. sandal rreenville 
ms e, Ener el Poinse ue varpente ____}lotel Greenvi 
John W. Mi G4: <<------ I ct SOUT r, Rep. - rreenville 
Gail W. Irwin, Sales Rene “--"Hotel Poinsett eee ee Greenvill 
. “Win, Sa . ae esi ee e ning ree . : : 2 
J. E. RHOADS les Rep. __.._-Hotel Poinsett PP aay gy hoor Booth No. 127 
Phi & SONS Poinsett poor so Steel Heddle \ Ist Fl. Main Bld 
IE iladelphia, Pa. Booth No. 245-46 “2 e P. Batson. Pres Mfg. Co.) g- 
apg heads ____ 2nd Fl. Main Bldg. 7, J. Kaufmann, Jr. See -----1707 Augusta 
sae H. Rhoads __-_--_-_-_- ’ Harcourt Road SPAULI Long, Service Dept. -------.-15 Ashley Ave 
° we in in 106 James St ULDING FIBRE CO ite eal ages tkeang 
»% Robert Mitchell, Br: gr. _____ 106 James St. _ Cincinnati, Ohi . Booth N 
J. War , Branch Mer. _7 Hare S St. GEA , 10 o. 356-A 
Loui ren Mitchell, Salesman + Harcourt Road \ Anderson, Cinn. Mgr Balcony, Main Bld 
J oad yaaa Saleaman _ | ey Road E. - he right, Camden Mer. __- — Ottaray 
4 Sianey ee Salesman eee Ottaray ,% E. aeeaceanae a Rep. Wig eane — Ottaray 
R. I. HUMIDIFIER aletnan ...........108 Jamen St. Decatu i, — Se ced ote 
; -------106 James St . r, Ail. ooth N 
Boston, M & VENT CO. B ; C. H. Davi o. 415 
, Mass. ooth No. 25 H. Davidson, Acting Sales Perm. A 
(See Aldrich Machine Works . 2nd FI. iain Bid 0 “8 WW ieland. Asat. Pring Mer.__ Hotel Polnsett 
R. I. WARP STOP EQUIP’ irks, Greenwood, S. C.) g- . ~ Ee Randolph, Jr. Son va Hotel arn 
Pawtucket, R. I T CO. Booth No. 131 > Asst. Sou — ____Hotel Poinsett 
W. D. Whittak . 1st Fl. Mai ‘ rge A. Dean, Sp: =. Mer. ___._.__Hotel Poinse 
re er, Sou. Re . Main Bld A RF partanburg Mer insett 
Wilburn F. Ferguson g Rep. ...__- Hotel licumiendtiie Ww po: uller, Textile Cher ly er. Hotel Greenville 
cee W. Smith, Sal alesman_--Fotel Gremavitie H. : wht Rep mist __--Hotel Greenvill 
homas K. Ha 7 pone -sman ches.” Hotel alpen . A. Mitchell. how oe ; _435 NM: “a 
Edwin C. aentaes” — Ener.__Hotel et od Taylor, Jr.. —. . ’ tlotel --idbcannen 
RIDGE TOOLCO. Hotel Greenville LS STARRETT CO. —.. . Hotel Poinsett 
Elyria, Ohio Booth No. 4 “Ath RETT CO. - ---..-Hotel Poinsett 
W. L. Parcell P nin a soem Ne. 201 
J , Sales Mgr _ Perm. Annex H. E. Newell 2nd FI Fogg ty 
. J. MeIntosh, S er - 2 STEE , Rep. -. - . Main Bld 
ROCHESTER ENG. py pam LAND TUBES, INC. "Hotel Poinsett 
AMERICAN LAUNDRY MACH. CC en lee Hapabtie St Booth No. 473-476 
| 5 ee Ohio ACH. -“ —“_ No. 132 STEEL HEDDLE oan bay ma 
e 4 ‘aine st " - ; . ° ° : 
B.S. ROY &S Sales Mgr. ------------ 5 Dery Bidg. J _—o Pa. Booth No. 127 
Wo ON CO. - oinsett vin aufmann, Pres lst Fl. Main Bld 
John . a Mass. 2nd ooth No. 207 : 3 te J. Freitag, Treas 7 Hotel Poinsett 
_ Roy, Manager __-__---_- = pag Bldg. hae! er pipelines tase Hotel Poinsett 
_Augusta Road on a Batson ah __.15 Ashley Ave. 
. Zimmerman, Jr. = ae 





| 

| Herman C. Schwager, Supt 

Of, SER. ......-/ Augusta Road He 

fenry P. Goodwin 
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STEIN, HALL & CO. Booth No. 467-68 
New York City Perm. Annex 
T C. Davis, Salesman ......-..-.< Hotel Greenville 
W. N. Kline, Jr., Salesman __--_-----220 W. Earle 
W. B. Strickland, Salesman —-_---- Hotel Greenville 
J. W. Stallings, Chemist -------~-- Hotel Poinsett 
Ira L. Griffin, Sou. Mgr. __-__-.--Hotel Poinsett 
Edwin Stein, Vice-Pres. __--------- Hotel Poinsett 
Edward Butts, Jr., Sales Mgr. ..--Hotel Poinsett 
ee i ay ets eee __-.--Hotel Poinsett 
STEWART-WARNER CORP. Booth No. 405 
eS Ill. Perm. Annex 
E. I. Pfaff, Fact. Sales Rep. -------- Hotel Ottaray 
O. . L. Keser, Fact. Sales Rep. _..._Hotel Ottaray 
A. J. Tilton, Fact. Sales Rep. _.-_.__-Hotel Ottaray 
Oliver Shaw, Distributor ~.-....--.--- 
R. H. Mickey, Salesman __------ 502 E. North St. 
©. I. Kraus, Fact. Sales Rep. ------ Hotel Ottaray 
B. F. STURTEVANT CoO. Booth No. 105 
Boston, Mass. Ist Fl. Main Bldg. 
W. L. Hunken, G’boro Mgr. __----.__Hotel Poinsett 
H. J. Waggle, Atl. Mgr. --- ______Hotel Poinsett 
S. te. ee, Ba Seeenee. wccccucccne Hotel Poinsett 
J. K. Jernigan, G’boro Office —----- Hotel Poinsett 
D. W. Davis, G’boro Office  .----- Hotel Poinsett 
JOSEPH SYKES BROS. Booth No. 403 
Boston, Mass. Perm. Annex 
Walter B. Pratt, Sou. Agt. __----- Hotel Poinsett 
H. Morrow, Salesman ——-~.....-... Hotel Ottaray 
C. E. Mason, Salesman ----------- Hotel Poinsett 
A. L. Whipple, Salesman __-------Hotel Ottaray 
P. W. Ellis, Nor. Sales Mgr. ---- _._Hotel Poinsett 
W. ©. & M. W. TALCOTT, INC. Booth No. 412 
Providence, R. I. Perm. Annex 
| i, a a, eae Hotel Poinsett 
G. W. Little, Salesman --------- __Hotel Poinsett 
TAYLOR INSTRUMENT COS. Booth No. 446-47 
Rochester, N. Y. Perm. Annex 
ake EE gen see Ae Hotel Greenville 
eg 0 ee ee Hotel Greenville 
ae 0 ee eae ere Hotel Greenville 
i ne ee a Hotel Greenville 
a yes ee eres > Hotel Greenville 
i A a a par 
TEMPRITE PRODUCTS CORP. ~ Booth No. 104 
Detroit, Mich. ist Fl. Main Bldg. 
H. B. McLaughlin, Sales Mgr. ___Hotel Greenville 
TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & 
R. R. CO. Booth No. 455-56 
Birmingham, Ala. <n Annex 
(See U. S. Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
TERRELL MACHINE CoO. Booth thes 465-66 
Charlotte, N. C. Perm. Annex 
F*  _ eee Hotel Poinsett 
J.d. Wusom, Sales Mer. .......--.. Hotel Poinsett 
I, P. Graham, Salesman __- ~~ --_~_ Hotel Poinsett 
R. B. Smith, Salesman —_---~- __--~Hotel Poinsett 
A. C. Kimbirl, Salesman __-_--_---- Hotel Poinsett 
W. S. Terrell, Salesman __-~-.----- Hotel Poinsett 
W. L. MacDonald, Economy Baler 
ESSE ae, Ee EN eT aC Hotel Poinsett 
H. W. Webster, Denman Tire & 
I i a Hotel Poinsett 
TEXTILE AGE Booth No. 303 
New York City Balcony, Main Bldg. 
A. P. Gumaer, V-P. & G. M. _____- Hotel Greenville 
TEXTILE BULLETIN Booth No. 204 
Charlotte, N. C. 2nd Fl. Main Bldg. 
TEXTILE FINISHING MCHRY. CO. Booth No. 114 
Providence, R. I. ist Fl. Main Bldg. 
H. G. Mayer, Charlotte office ..__ __ Hotel Poinsett 
B. B. Seantland, Charlotte office _..Hotel Poinsett 
Le: ge Hotel Poinsett 
A. H. Goff, Providence office __ __- Hotel Poinsett 
TEXTILE SPECIALTY CO. Booth No. 477 
Greensboro, N. C. Perm. Annex 
a <5 Bee. POOR i... cs Hotel Greenville 


F. A. Decker, Vice-Pres. ______ ___Hotel Greenville 
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TEXTILE WORLD Booth No. 223-24 
New York City 2nd Fl. Main Bldg. 
HENRY G. THOMPSON & SON CO. Booth No. 142-A 
New Haven, Conn. 1st Fl. Main Bldg. 
T. E. Hereford, Sou. Rep. —----- _~Hotel Poinsett 
THE TODD COMPANY, INC. Booth No. 301-02 
Rochester, N. Y. Balcony, Main Bldg. 
H. J. Martin, Charlotte Mgr. ___._._Hotel Greenville 
B.D. eee. A CO. RO. nacionunnn Hotel Greenville 
TOLEDO PIPE THREADING MACH. 
CO. Booth No. 482 
Toledo, Ohio Perm. Annex 
ee “See ...n..4..---~. _701 McDaniel Ave. 
Don Coleman --_----- =a saitinmestiualle 701 McDaniel Ave 
FO ae 701 McDaniel Ave. 
TOLEDO SCALE CO. Booth No. 458-59 
Toledo, Ohio Perm. Annex 
W. M. Randolph, Zone Mgr. —_----- Hotel Poinsett 
W. F. MacKinnon, Dis. Mgr. ------ Hotel Poinsett 


FTOLHURST CENTRIFUGAL DIV. of 
AMERICAN MACH. & METALS, INC. Booth No. 141 
New York City Ist Fl. Main Bldg. 
C. W. Anderson, Sales Mgr. -_---___--- 
OS Se eae ee ae © : 
Se EE ASOT a z 
J. R. Angel —.-.- a ee Tae ee ON Ten ra 
4 FR Dern ane rr renee 
TRUSCON STEEL CO. Booth No. 473-476 
Youngstown, Ohio Perm. Annex 
(See Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland, Ohio.) 
U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. _ Booth No. 201 

















Providence, R. I. 2nd Fl. Main Bldg. 
Alex. S. West, Gen. Sales Agt.______ Hotel Poinsett 
Jenn GB. Famer .............. ee Hotel Poinsett 
a. ii De, Te, BOO once ncn Hotel Poinsett 
it ieceioenes Hotel Poinsett 

U. S. RING TRAVELER co. Booth No. 433-34 

Providence, R. I. Perm. Annex 
Amos F. Bowen, Pres. .............-.. 19 Otis St. 
W. P. Vaughan, Sou. Rep. ___.1508 Augusta Road 
Oliver B. Land, Salesman ____________19 Otis St. 
Torrence L. Maynard, Salesman_______19 Otis St. 
William H. Rose, Salesman ____1503 Augusta Road 

U. S. STEEL CORP. Booth No. 455-56 

Pittsburgh, Pa. Perm. Annex 


Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad Co.: J. D. Alex- 
ander, R. A. Goldschmidt, and LeRoy Holt; Car- 
negie-Illinois Steel Corp.: H. C. Esgar: National 
Tube Co.: A. 8. Robinson (c/o S. H. MeKittrick). 
and J. G. Morrison (c/o S. H. MeKittrick) : 
American Steel & Wire Co.: Charles R. Stegin 
and W. H. Hester. 


U. S. TEXTILE MACHINE CoO. Booth No. 404 
Scranton, Pa. Perm. Annex 
A. W. Thomas, Sec. & Mer. ____100 McDaniel Ave. 
Pacific J. Thomas, Chief Engr.__._Hotel Greenville 
James P. Marshall _____~- ib cncitesiblinsls Hotel Greenville 
ee Ena ee Hotel Greenville 
James MacDougall ~____-_________ Hotel Greenville 
.  & eee Hotel Greenville 
A. | eee Hotel Greenville 
Os a Hotel Greenville 
J. Hugh Bolton _____- eae _.Hotel Greenville 
I a ae Hotel Greenville 
UNIVERSAL WINDING CO. Booth No. 234-236 
Providence, R. I. 2nd Fl. Main Bldg. | 
Robert Leeson, Pres, ______________ Hotel Poinsett | 
E. O. Smith, Vice-Pres. __________ _Hotel Poinsett 
R. L. Chisholm, Adv. Mgr. ________ Hotel Poinsett 
T. L. Cotter, Exec. Sales Agt. _____Hotel Poinsett 
C. H. Brown, Tech. Agent ______Hotel Greenville 
J. W. Stribling, Atl. Agent ________ Hotel Poinsett | 
I. E. Wynne, Charlotte Agent ______ Hotel Poinsett | 


R. M. Mauldin, Charlotte, Agent ___Hotel Poinsett | 
W. G. Manchester, Service Agt.__ Hotel Greenville | 


Bb. W. Durling, Service Agt. _____Hotel Greenville | 
VEEDER-ROOT, INC. Booth No. 107 
Hartford, Conn. Ist Fl. Main Bldg. 
Graham H. Anthony, Pres. __- _Hotel Poinsett 
John H. Chaplin, Sales Mgr. ____ ___Hotel Poinsett 


A. E. Kallinich, Field Sales Mgr.___Hotel Poinsett 
Edwin Howard, Sou. Sales Mgr.__1105 Augusta St. 
John V. Verner, Rep, ...__---_- 9 So. Calhoun St. 
P. W. Coleman, Rep. ..____-__-~ Northgate Heights 


tt tts — — 
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VERMONT SPOOL & BOBBIN CO. Booth No. 226 
Burlington, Vt. 2nd ‘ _Main Bidg. 
(See McLeod Companies, Greensboro, N. C.) 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO. Booth No. 250-B 
Providence, R. I. 2nd Fl. Main Bldg. 

E. R. Jerome, Sales Mer. _Hotel Ottaray 
Miss R. L. Smith —_-_--_- _Washington St. 
T. L. Richie, Salesman all Hotel Ottaray 
N. H. Thomas, Salesman __- _Hotel Ottaray 


J. MeD. McLeod, Salesman __~- Hotel Ottaray 
B. F. Barnes, Jr., Salesman _____- Hotel Ottaray 


WALKER MFG. CO. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 2nd Fl. Main Bldg. 
(See McLeod Companies, Greensboro, N. C.) 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO. Booth No. 125-26 
Millbury, Mass. Ist Fl. Main Bldg. 
Hubert Watson, Sales Mer. Hotel Poinsett 
Malcolm Russell, Asst. Prod. Hotel Poinsett 
D. C. Ragan, Salesman - Hotel Poinsett 
E. V. Wilson, Salesman ____-----__308 Mills Ave. 
WHEELER REFLECTOR CO. Booth No. 226 
Boston, Mass. 2nd FI. — Bldg. 


(See McLeod Companies, Greensboro, N. C. 


Booth No. 226 


Mer. __ 














Modern Methods of Dyeing 
(Continued from page 103) 


followed by chlorinated lime, which develops a luster 
on the wool, but scarcely affects the colors. The same 
dyes are also used for bathing suits, as well as fine 
worsted dress goods, on account of their great resist- 
ance to light, exposure, sea water, perspiration and 
stains in general. 

All of the classes of dyes mentioned so far are also 
used for printing. Before printing wool, it must be 
either chlorinated or soured with sulphric acid and 
dried. The color paste must contain, in addition to the 
thickening, some glycerine, to attract moisture, and 
some non-volatile acid. After printing the goods are 
run, without drying, into a steamer where they are 
steamed, with or without pressure, according to the 
class of dye that has been used, until the color is 
fixed on the fiber, after which the gum thickening is 
washed out and the goods are dried and finished. 

All classes of acid dyes are used for coloring lea- 
ther. Many kinds are used for coloring paper, some 
in the beater with the pulp, some by calender coloring 
and others by coloring the coating mixture for sur- 
faced papers. Wood stains are made of acid dyes dis- 
solved in water, the value of any color being mostly 
dependent on its solubility, although the fact that a 
water stain will raise the grain of wood has led many 
wood finishers to adopt spirit and oil stains in pref- 
erence. 

The manufacture of color lakes and pigments from 
acid dyes is one of the large industries today. An acid 
dyestuff is precipitated on a substratum of alumina 
by means of barium sulphate, or other sub-strata are 
used for various purposes. Color lakes are used in the 
paint, printer’s ink, lithographic ink, wall paper and 
sundry industries, replacing the older mineral pig- 
ments with more brilliant tones, often at less cost. 

There is still another use for acid dyes, namely in 
the making of throwster’s tints. A throwster is one 
who twists silk or rayon to make threads. They make 
right and left twists, or as they are now called, S and 
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WESTINGHOUSE ELEC. & MFG. 
CO. Booth No. 417-419 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. Perm. Annex 
John Gelzer, Ind. Sales Mgr. Atl. ___ Hotel Poinsett 
J. W. srooks, Sales Pro. Mgr. Atl. __Hotel Poinsett 
E. C. Delano, Ind. Mgr. Boston____Hotel Poinsett 
©. B. Stainback, Ind. Mgr. E. Pgh.._Hotel Poinsett 
G. D. Bowne, Mgr. Gen. Mill Elec. 
BO MT accent ncsannilints . __._._Hotel Poinsett 
M. A. Land, Textile Specialist, Atl..Hotel Poinsett 
J. H. Reeves, Jr.. Tex. Specialist, 
| a ae aiaieeeanman ibaa Hlotel Poinset! 
C. L. Speake, Tex. Specialist. Atl. Hotel Poinsett 
A. W. Rose, Tex. Specialist, Atl. Hotel Poinsett 
Kk. S. Lammers, Tex. Specialist, Atl.. Hotel Peinset 
L. S. Paleton, Mgr. Atl. Lamp Div.__ Hotel Poinsett 
WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO. Booth No. 202 
Whitinsville, Mass. 2nd Fl. Main Bldg. 
W. P. Dutemple, Sales Mer. =a: Hotel Poinsett 
Hk. R. Broek, Sou. Agt. _._.__Hotel Poinsett 
WINSOR & JERAULD MFG. CO. Booth No. 110-A 
Providence, R. I. Ist Fl. Main Bldg. 
Harry Macknight, Supt. Hotel Ottara\ 
E. Chester Jerauld, Vice-Pres. Hotel Ottaray 
Z twists. The S twists are colored yellow, orange, red 
and pink, while the Z twists are colored blue, green. 


violet and grey. The acid dye is added to the emulsion 
in which the raw thread is soaked to soften and lubri- 
cate it before twisting. The variously colored tints 
then indicate to the weaver whether the thread is 
right or left twist and the degree of twist that has been 
put into it, so no errors will be made in weaving the 
cloth. When the goods are boiled out by the dyer be- 
fore he applies the color, the tint will boil out clean and 
not tint any other fiber, this excludes all the basic 
as well as the direct dyes and in fact quite a number 
of the acid dyes as well. 

The acid dyestuffs are given to us as a class, but 
it may easily be seen that each individual has its own 
character and they may not be used indiscriminately 
but must first be classified and used in groups accord- 
ing to the requirements of the case at hand. 


(The next article in this series, which will deal with 
acid dyes containing metals and chrome mordant dyes, 
will appear in an early issue.—The Editors.) 
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Files 


The sharp tine of an unprotected file 
ful and disabling wound. 
on hand. 

1. See that there is 
dle on each file you use. 

2. If any files have particularly sharp pointed tines, 
round them off to avoid snagging your hand when reaching 
into the kit box. 

3. When filing work close to the chuck in a lathe, file 
left-handed so your arm will not be snagged or your clothing 
caught in the chuck jaws or dog. 

4. Never hit a file with a hammer; 
ened steel are likely to fly. 

5. Do not make a center punch or a chisel out of an 
old file; the metal is too brittle for this purpose. 

6. <A file breaks easily if you try to use it as a pry, 
and the pieces may fly. 

7. It is hazardous to carry a file in your pocket with- 
eut a handle over the tine; if you should fall the tine might 
be driven into your body. 

S. The cleaner and sharper you keep a file, the less 
chance there will be for it to slip and result in a skinned 
knuckle or other wound. 


can make a p§&ain- 
Keep plenty of good file handles 


a securely fitting, substantial han- 


pieces of the hard- 


—National Safety Council 
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Lubrication Stressed at Greensboro 


of the Southern Textile Association met at the 

King Cotton Hotel, Greensboro, N. C., March 4, 
with Chairman W. J. Jennings, Minneola Cotton Mills, 
Gibsonville, N. C., presiding. Lubrication was the 
main subject, and in line with this, the moving picture 
on “Lubrication” made by the Socony-Vacuum Oil 
Company was shown. Afterward F. H. Trewin, tech- 
nical manager of the southeastern division of the 
company, spoke on the subject. 

He pointed out that the power consumption can be 
greatly increased by using oil of too heavy a viscosity, 
however, in instances of increasing the size of the 
package it has been necessary to use a heavier oil than 
before. Often when the light oil in spindle bolsters is 
vaporized during the summer because of the extreme 
heat, it is advisable to use a heavier oil to overcome 
this, going back to the lighter viscosity oil in the fall 
and winter months. Recommended was the practice 
of removing old spindle oil every two, three, or five 
years from the spindle bases. Instead of washing them 
with kerosene, Mr. Trewin suggested wiping them off 
and running a brush through the bolster while im- 
mersed in spindle oil. 

On the subject of lubricating ball bearings, he ad- 
vised that too much grease will cause a high tempera- 
ture within the bearing and distort the metal—a shot 
with a gun once a month is ample because the grease 
does not come out. 

Going into the discussion part of the meeting, How- 
ard Barton of Marshall Field & Company, Spray, N. 
C., who led the discussion on weaving, advised that 
no names would be used in the reports of the meetings. 
Before getting into the weaving questions, a member 
asked what difference viscosity spindle oil should be 
used from the winter months to summer months where 
the temperature in the room varied from 20 to 30 
degrees F. This was answered by a lubricating en- 
gineer who said that the viscosity of spindle oil should 
be about 86 in the summer and about 65 or 70-second 
oil when the temperature drops 20 or 30 degrees F. 

The question of a method of cleaning ball bearings 
arose, one member stating that he washes them in 
kerosene and then rinses them in oil. A lubricating 
engineer suggested submerging the bearing in some 
light oil, similar to spindle oil, and using a brush to 
clean it, then again submerging it in a bath of fresh 
oil to rinse. 


Yost Northern North Carolina-Virginia Division 


Shedding in Weave Room 


One man wanted to know a remedy for slubs get- 
ting into his cloth, short pieces of filling yarn it 
seemed or occasionally lint. It was suggested that he 
blow out the quills regularly to prevent this. This same 
man, upon asking, was told that oil dripping from 
overhead shafting could be prevented by using the 
proper drip buckets. Another member advised against 
filling the bearings or buckets too full, and further 
advised against using too much grease on the cam 
shaft gears, he himself using a grease having a lead 
soap base and getting satisfactory results without the 
grease flying off the gears. 

Next asked was a method to prevent excessive 
shedding on beam-dyed warps. One man replied: “We 
use dyed warp direct from the machines on the slash- 
ers; we do not dry them, but pump air through them 
and dry them as best we can. We have less shedding 
on the dyed work than on the white work. We use a 
thin-boiling starch (60 fluidity) and get good pene- 
tration. It seems that beam-dyed warps would cer- 
tainly be in better shape to take penetration than 
other warps. It is hard to say what the percentage of 


moisture is on our beam-dyed stock that is used with- 








out drying on the slasher, but we blow as long as 
we can get water out.” Still another member used 
beam-dyed warps but dries them; he uses a 40 fluidity 
starch. 

In answer to a question from the chairman, a mem- 
ber said that he uses potato starch and gets alonz 
better in slashing with dry warps than with wet warps. 
He works on the theory that if a warp is already sat- 
urated with water when it goes into the size box the 
size has very little chance to get into the yarn, but 
only clings to the outside. 

On the subject again of shedding, one man that 
is running heavy pick goods said that he eliminates 
much shedding by moving the stop motion girt as far 
back from the harness as possible, and keeping it at 
a height so that there is equal tension on both the 
top and bottom harness. 

Mr. Jennings led the discussion for the remainder 
of the meeting. 


Sloughed-off Filling—Cotton and Rayon 


The age-old question of sloughing-off filling came 
up, and again members agreed that it was caused 
by too much power or running the box too open, let- 
ting the shuttle bounce. One remedy, according to a 
member, is to run the ringrail on the spinning frame 
down fast and up slow. The same question was dis- 
cussed pertaining to rayon. One man said that the 
rayon, which has to be wound on a winder, sloughs 
off greatly. He was told to lengthen the stroke a bit 
and cut down the size of the bobbin at the top. This 
may be applied to the spinning room also by lengthen- 
ing the stroke a little. 

Taking up variation in card sliver, one man has 
three grains variation and another two. It was point- 
ed out that immediately after stripping the variation 
will be as much as 15 to 20 grains, always lighter. He 
suggested running 40 or 50 yards after stripping be- 
fore putting the end in the can; he strips four times 
a day. Still another member lets his sliver run 70 
yards before putting it up, and finds that it is 15 
— lighter, but after the 70 yards becomes stand- 
ard. 

A mill man told of a visit to another plant where 
the drawing is entirely eliminated when using a long 
draft roving machine in the card room, and he is get- 
ting good results as to variation, using 1.00, 1.50, and 
1.80 hank roving. 

Taking up the setting of the trumpet on the front 
of the drawing, a member said that it should be set 
just as close as possible to prevent any stretching of 
the sliver. The size of the opening in the trumpet 
also has much to do with the running of the work, and 
when changing the grain of sliver, it is necessary eith- 
er to change the trumpet or the compensating gear. 

It was reported that one mill is pleased with the 
results of the long draft spinning and with one-process 
drawing, getting more evenness and better breaking 
strength. 

When a question was asked as to the finest yarn 
made from single-process roving, 26s yarn was given. 

A report was given on ball bearing comb boxes: 
they are proving satisfactory. No oil or grease is 
thrown from them; lubricating instructions are to 
supply them once a year. 

Answering a question on how to prevent index fin- 
gers on dobbies from rusting, one mill builds a cover 
to fit over the heads and uses graphite instead of oil. 
If they do finally get rusty. it is advisable to take 
them out and file the rust off. 

This concluded the technical discussion. C. F. 
Campbell, Statesville (N. C.) Cotton Mills, was elected 
to the executive committee. 
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Larger Shuttles and Quills 


NE FEATURE of modernization 
mills are adopting is the change from 
shuttles of conventional length and width to 
larger shuttles. In such instances the size of 
the package is increased, either in diameter 


By Roger Sherman 


saving and advantages of changing over to the 

larger loom beam. Have you ever thought of 
even greater savings by changing to a longer filling 
bobbin and larger shuttle? The width of the loom 
alleys often prevents making a change to the larger 
loom beam heads, but most any mill can change to the 
longer filling bobbin. 

We have been running an 8-inch filling bobbin on a 
1 7/16-inch ring. This will give about 900 yards of 
12.50s filling to the bobbin. This is run in a shuttle 
15%4-inch in length, 1%4-inch in depth, 1%-inch in 
width, 1%4-inch width inside. A bobbin of the 12.50s 
filling will run for five minutes and 50 seconds in 
cloth 30 inches wide. The loom speed is 170 picks per 
minute. 

To change over to the 8*4-inch filling bobbin we 
had to buy new bobbins. This change-over was made 
gradually so the 8-inch bobbins were kept in use for 
their entire life, and in this way the new bobbins 
were added as replacements and not as new equipment. 

The 8*%4-inch bobbins cost about $7.50 per thous- 
and more than 8-inch bobbins, so this amount was 
charged into the total cost of the change-over. The 
spinning frames had to have a new builder cam, which 
cost $15.00 per frame. This was all the new equip- 
ment needed for the spinning frames, but we had to 
lower the side rails and cylinders so the bobbins would 
not be too close to the guide wire. After lowering 
this rail we had to plumb our spindles, which made 
the total labor cost on spinning frames $11.00 per 
frame. The total spinning cost was: $11.00, labor; 
$15.00, builder; $37.50 difference on bobbins, 5000 per 
frame; total, $63.50. 

The old shuttle we had been running would not take 
a bobbin over 1 5/16-inch over-all average. Now we 
can run our ring almost full or to a full 1 6/16-inch 
over-all average. The increase in the size of bobbin 
plus the *4-inch extra length will give 17 per cent more 
yarn on the bobbin. This means where the frames 
formerly stopped every hour to doff, they now run 
one hour and ten minutes. The doffer can look after 
more sides and get more production because there is 
cut out 17 per cent of the time the frame is stopped 
for doffing. A good point to remember is that sending 
a larger package to the weave room will cut down on 
your handling costs, but this saving is not figured in 
the costs given in this article, neither is the saving in 
filling waste figured. 

To take care of the longer filling bobbin which is 
slightly larger in diameter, it is necessary to have a 
larger shuttle. The size we are now using is: 16%%- 


| HERE HAS BEEN a great deal written about the 


that 


or length, or both. It is unnecessary to re- 
view the advantages of the larger package 
as applied to the various departments of the 
mill. Presented here are changes to the 
larger filling package for the weave room, 
showing definite savings and high returns on 
the investment 


inch length over-all; 1%g-inch width over-all; 1 7/16- 
inch width inside; 1 7/16-inch depth. 

The new 8%4-inch bobbin has about 1054 yards of 
12.50s filling yarn to the bobbin and will run six min- 
utes and 53 seconds when weaving a 30-inch piece of 
cloth. 

The loom parts that have to be replaced to accom- 
modate the larger bobbin and shuttle are: Lay ends 
$1.35; transfer fork, $.15; hopper shims, $.15; rocker 
shaft collar, $.10; transfer stud, $.45; RH back box 
plate, $1.66; LH back box plate, $1.57; binders, $.60; 
leather, $.10; extra cost for shuttles, $.25; total for 
supplies, $6.38; labor, $1.70; total per loom, $8.08. 

The cost of these parts is $6.38. We figured the 
cost of the new shuttle the same way we did the new 
bobbin, charging only the difference in the cost of the 
larger shuttle over the smaller shuttle, which was 25 
cents per shuttle. The smaller shuttles were kept in 
use until they were worn out. The total labor cost for 
changing over the looms was $1.70 per loom. We 
changed over one section per month, and in this way 
used up all old shuttles on looms that had not been 
changed, the total cost being shown in the foregoing. 

The advantages found in the weave room in having 
the longer bobbin and larger shuttle were that they 
did not have to transfer so often. Instead of weaving 
5 minutes and 50 seconds they would now run for 
6 minutes and 53 seconds. This means that a battery 
filler could look after approximately 17 per cent more 
looms, or if a weaver fills his own battery he could 
look after more looms, thus giving a direct saving. A 
great many of our seconds are made on the transfer 
so the chance of making these was reduced 17 per 
cent. The filling feeler motion is set the same on both 
types of bobbins, so the filling waste is cut 17 per cent 
also. We have noticed that our looms are easier to box 
and keep running on the larger shuttle, so naturally we 

(Continued on page | 33) 
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CUurRRENT TEXTILE Topics .... 








Talk of the Month 


ELLING OF TEXTILE GOODS at a loss after a period 
S of nine to ten months of “recovery” is a seri- 
ous indictment of this great industrial divi- 
sion. The charge lies most heavily against cotton 
manufacturers, not only because they constitute 
more than three-quarters of the textile industry, but 
because actually 
they appear to be 
the worst offend- 
ers in this course. 
Yet it seems to be the wool branch that takes the 
case most to heart, its leaders having been chiding 
members for many months over the benighted policy. 
In reality the cotton manufacturing industry, in 
part at least, faced the issue of sound operation 
through depression at the first sign of a secondary 
downswing under the New Deal. That was practi- 
cally two years ago, or in May, 1937. Some leaders 
saw the impending collapse of the inflation move- 
ment developed through 1936, which reached its 
climax early in 1937. They laid plans immediately 
for running mills in accordance with the orders 
placed and, while not able to prevent losses through 
the following 12 or 13 months, they did profit from 
their course in the second half of 1938. 

Reckless production among the larger group 
making leading standard cloths, however, has stead- 
ily prolonged the day of unprofitable operations. 
Last summer the textile industries gave signs of 
leading in the recovery from the 1937-1938 setback. 
National and international uncertainties checked the 
general recovery, with the result that cotton manu- 
facturers even late in February were in a rather 
desperate position. : 

Years ago we heard the theory repeatedly at the 
end of depression that enough business was being 
taken at low prices on a pick-up of demand to in- 
crease production. Then prices would be raised to 
a profitable basis. That no doubt was the idea last 


Textiles the benighted 
among the big industries 


summer. But up to March of this year it had not 
worked. For one reason or another, buying caution 
persisted. Prices made a start upward in the mid- 


dle of the summer. Buying was in fits and starts. 
Bids were ridiculously low, yet gradually accepted. 

Thus it was reported late in February that prices 
of some standard cloths were the lowest for more 
than six years. At the extreme of the depression in 
1933, gray goods were barely more than a cent a 
yard lower. A comparison of the recent lows with 
the highs of 1937 and the lows of 1933 gives an idea 
of the disastrous course of producers since the abor- 
tive recovery under the New Deal, as follows: 


1939 1937 1933 
38% in. 64x60s ________- 4 81, 3 
SD * QE kieeciiwone 434, 8%, 33% 
z= {eye 534 11 43% 


In the old days buyers held the whiphand in de- 
pression, but as soon as mills had accumulated a 
fair amount of orders on the turn, it became a sell- 
ers’ market. It takes a long memory to find a paral- 
lel for the recent experience. One might even sus- 
pect that the market has been adjusted to a definite- 
ly new order of things. Whether this be true or oth- 
erwise, it seems as though mills should adjust their 
policies to a permanent change. 

It was intimated by conditions at the start of 
March, indeed, that such a change was being made 
imperative. Statements were around that some units 
of the industry were at the end of their rope, so to 
speak; that they actually could not continue with the 
disastrous loss-selling program. Others were com- 
mitted to a new program of drastic curtailment. 
Still others, it was suggested, quite possibly would 
abandon staple cloths in favor of other construc- 
tions. 

As to this latter tendency, we find reflection of 
a permanent adjustment under way in inter-fiber 
competition. Part of the industry, as recently stat- 
ed in agitation for new reporting of statistics by 
mills established wholly for cotton manufacture, has 
been diverting equipment to the consumption of 
spun rayon in place of cotton. It is significant that 
rayon consumption in 1938 became the second of the 
textile fibers in volume, passing raw wool. 

March came in, meantime, with another of the 
repeated spurts of demand for cotton textiles which 
betokened a swing into normal conditions and yet 
found buyers waiting to be shown. Simultaneously 
the mills on staple lines were acting for curtailment. 
It was indicated on one hand that improvement of 
demand might divert attention from the proposed 
curtailment. On the other hand, it was indicated 
that a number of important units would cut opera- 
tions until prices had advanced at least three cents a 
pound. 

Such circumstances, concurrent with the best po- 
tential situation in general business for several 
years, offered a paradox. On the theory of the two- 
year cycle, in fact, the textile industry at large was 
in a position once more as last summer to lead the 
forward movement of general business. Heavy in- 
dustries were most promising for ten years. Resi- 
dential building and engineering construction for 
months have been features of economic activity. 

These facts are auspicious for the cotton textile 
business. They mean the development at last of a 
balanced demand for the manifold constructions re- 
quired not only for the consumer trade, but for in- 
dustrial uses. It is time for a sound policy of oper- 
ating for profit and the mills should look forward to 
such a practice on a permanent basis. The industry 


is undoubtedly facing a new day in some respects. 
One of these is the regulation of wages and hours 
and another the inter-fiber competition. 

Leaders of the wool manufacturing industry are 
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...and you get more 
for your money today 
with the modern roll 


coverine—CORK 


HEN a product offers “‘more 

for the money,” it meets 
with quick success. The fact that 
12,000,000 homes have electric 
washing machines proves that this 
modern automatic equipment offers 
more for the money in cleaner, more 
efficient laundering and in saving 
time and energy. And 6,000,000 
active spindles running on Arm- 
strong’s Cork Cots furnish proof 
that this modern roll covering offers 
more for your money in stronger, 
more uniform yarn produced at 
lower cost. 

Profit-wise mills are switching to 
Armstrong’s Cork Cots because 
this modern roll covering saves 
them money. Cork cots cost no 
more than other unfabricated roll 
covering materials. Yet they give 
extra hours of service, because 
after the normal period of use they 
can be made new again and again, 
easily and inexpensively, by re- 
buffing. Lower assembly costs rep- 
resent additional savings. And mills 
save many times over in better 
running work. It’s truly “more for 
your money” with cork. 

Armstrong’s Cork Cots help you 
spin stronger, more uniform yarn 
because they are a uniform fabri- 
cated product. Cork, ideally suited 
by nature for a roll covering mate- 





Messy> 


rial, is processed under scientific 
control into a cot which is precisely 
uniform from end to end and 
throughout its entire wall thickness. 
Moreover, all cork cots are identical, 
every one exactly alike. 
Armstrong’s Cork Cots insure 
better running work. They help 
eliminate eyebrowing. They reduce 
end breakage, cause fewer top roll 
laps and less clearer waste. And 
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cork 


they are less affected by hard ends. 


Find out now how your mill can 
benefit by a change-over to the 
modern roll covering—Armstrong’s 
Cork Cots. Let the Armstrong sales- 
man show you production figures of 
mills spinning your range of num- 
bers. Or write to Armstrong Cork 
Company, Industrial Div., 
Textile Products Section, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 





ARMSTRONGS (xtra Cushion. SEAMLESS CORK COTS 


CORK PRODUCTS SINCE 1860 








agitating the question of production for profit. They 
started months ago and have renewed the propagan- 
da recently. Anything else means extinction in the 
long run. It cannot mean extinction for textiles, ob- 
viously, but inevitably bespeaks the passing of be- 
nighted units of the industry. Production for the 
sake of production is fatuous. Production for mar- 
keting is the only excuse, and the only hope, of sur- 
vival. 


USINESS IN COTTON GOODS for the mills of this dis- 
trict, disappointing in the first two months of 


the year, gave promise early in March of starting 
the long-awaited broadening into a healthy move- 
ment. Through the dull spell the situation here was 
relatively more favorable than that elsewhere, be- 
cause of the prevailing specialization of production 
and operation in reasonably strict accordance with 
specific orders. 


General business in New England for some 
months has been relatively good. In spite of mid- 
winter tendencies toward slackening of industry, the 

New England Council found 

New England general business activity for 

Mill Situation January at 94.5 of estimated 

normal, against 94 in December 

and 76.4 in January of last year. Department-store 

business through the holiday period at the end of 

1938 was notably strong in New England, relative 
to other parts of the country. 


Fine Goods Mills Hurt by Rayon 


Competition of rayon with cotton has struck the 
fine-goods mills of this section more heavily than 
producers in the South, since the synthetic fiber has 
not been used so extensively in industrial and house- 
hold fabrics which account for roughly 60 per cent 
of the cotton trade, states the New England Letter 
of the First National Bank of Boston. Yet it must 
be taken into consideration that the cotton mills 
have adjusted to this condition and it means more 
a change of production than elimination of mills, at 
least weaving mills. 


Speaking of the industry at large, the bank calls 
to attention “another long-range feature”, which is 
the growth of India’s cotton goods industry to rec- 
ord proportions whereas our own trade showed a 
substantial decline (in 1938).” It adds that “while 
our goods do not compete directly with the coarse 
goods produced in India the fact remains that her 
larger production is displacing other fabrics, par- 
ticularly Japanese goods, and this may mean in- 
creased competition with our products in American 
markets.” 


Manufacturers of combed goods were subject at 
the start of March to the same procrastinating atti- 
tude of buyers that prevailed throughout the mar- 
ket for gray cotton cloths, although prices did not 
have the late February sag to extreme lows as was 
seen in some coarse staple lines. There was an en- 
couraged feeling among New England producers, 
moreover, over the spring prospects. 

This was based upon a trend toward better buy- 
ing of finished goods and frequency of small orders 
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for necessary gray cloths that was accepted as sig- 
nificant of latent broader requirements. Up to 
March the movement of finished goods was cautious 
and buyers were evidently operating closely until 
assured that bedrock prices had been reached in 
the primary markets for mill lines. 


Sentiment recently was turning to the idea that 
converters were operating on a dangerously close 
margin. With mills confining themselves in the fine 
goods division to production against orders it looked 
as though converters this spring ultimately would 
find themselves caught short of desired deliveries. 
Provided nothing comes amiss in the general busi- 
ness picture, a reasonable forestalling of require- 
ments by converters should soon be in practice. 


Among the recent developments, consistent with 
the tendency toward specialization in this district, 
is the changing over of Pierce Bros., Ltd., of New 
Bedford from plain combed goods to fancies and 
novelties. The work, in progress for months, has 
involved replacement of most of the weaving equip- 
ment. 

Resumption of the plant, after an idleness of 
nearly three years, was planned for early in March. 
Full capacity is expected very shortly. Orders were 
on hand for the new lines and plans were made for 
starting the equipment as rapidly as possible. For- 
mer employees are being given preference and plans 
call for work for 750 to 800 at capacity. 

At the annual meeting of the Nashawena Mills 
of New Bedford it was stated by the president, Wil- 
liam B. Gardner, that the outlook was much better 
than in the spring of last year. Operations begin- 
ning in March were 90 per cent better than those a 
year previous and unfilled orders were up about 100 
per cent by the same time comparison. 

Suggestive of the benefits of sound operation by 
mills in this region is the recent annual report by 
the Nonquitt Mills of New Bedford. In spite of 24 
per cent decrease in sales for the last fiscal year, 
gross profits of $239,909 were reported. This not- 
withstanding that the hurricane of September 
caused considerable loss of production and direct 
damage. 

The Suncook (N. H.) Mills have taken a progres- 
sive step in benefits to employees with extension of 
its group insurance to include sickness and acci- 
dents coverage. This company, manufacturing rayon 
and cotton goods, is now providing approximately 
$350,000 life insurance to its 500 or more employees. 
Included also in the new benefits is visiting nurse 
care. 

ee 


“We suggest that a man make a success of his own 
business before attempting to make a success of ours.” 


—- > 
Once upon a time there was a country that let every 
man run his own business. 
-—- > - 
The construction industry, where the effect of the 


depression has been extremely severe, experienced a 
sustained advance during recent years. 
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“THE SITUATION” 


As Seen Across an Executive's Desk 


March 8, 1939 
EAR THE END of the first quarter of 1939 we 
| \ find things definitely optimistic. The cotton- 
textile market has been pushing up for several 
weeks now and volume of sales has been increasing 
both on Worth Street and in the grey yarns field. At 
this writing the U. S. Department of Agriculture in 
its weekly survey of the cotton-textile situation found 
that sales of unfinished cotton cloth not only increased 
during the past week but also exceeded the mill out- 
put. Prices were generally advanced and buying con- 
tinued strong. However, mill margins continued un- 
usually narrow. The average margin or the differ- 
ence between the price of cotton or its cloth equiva- 
lent for seventeen constructions was 9.95 cents for 
the week ending February 24 (the narrowest since the 
middle of May, 1933) against 10.3 cents in the preced- 
ing week and an average of 11.20 cents for February 
1938. The average February margin was 12.66 cents 
during the ten years ending with 1937. 

As a matter of fact while domestic mill activities 
slackened somewhat toward the end of the month the 
rate continued substantially higher than a year ago. 
The New York Times’ seasonally adjusted index of 
cotton mill activities was about 116.4 per cent of es- 
timated normal for the week ending February 25 
against 123.2 per cent a month earlier and 86.2 per 
cent for the corresponding week a year ago. 

The major factors in the raw cotton situation in- 
clude high domestic consumption during the past few 
weeks, exceptionally steady prices, unusually high spot 
prices of American cotton relative to prices of new- 
crop futures contracts and relative to spot prices of 
foreign cotton, continued small exports, and small 
stocks of “free’’ American cotton. 


No Minimum Wage Developments 


We still have no new developments in the setting 
of a minimum wage in the textile industry. The spe- 
cial sub-committee of the Textile Industry Committee 
Number One met in Washington March 2 in a closed 
conference and adjourned to prepare a report suggest- 
ing minimum wage recommendations for the cotton, 
silk, and rayon industries to be submitted for consid- 
eration by the main committee. 

Although great secrecy was attached to the con- 
ferences it was understood that there were sharp cleav- 
ages of opinion on what should constitute a minimum 
wage. Labor representatives are using every method 
in their power to obtain 40 cents an hour, which is 
the maximum minimum allowed by the wage-hour bill, 
and the employer group is steadily contending that a 
wage scale based on such a minimum at this time would 
destroy the foundations of the industry and substan- 
tially curtail employment. 

It is understood that those on the inside of the 
U. S. Labor Department anticipate Administrator An- 
drews refusing to accept a minimum as low as 30 cents 
since under the terms of the wage-hour bill this level 
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automatically becomes effective this next October. It 
is in Mr. Andrews’ power to dissolve the now function- 
ing committees if he does not approve their recom- 
mendations, but it is assumed that he would be reluc- 
tant to take such steps. 


The committee will meet again on March 21 and at 
that time it is to be hoped that a solution to points 
remaining at issue will be obtained. It is interesting 
to note, however, that the Industry Committee for 
the woolen and worsted industries met and with little 
delay voted for a 36 cent minimum wage for their 
industries. The report has gone to the Administrator 
but no announcement regarding it has been made. 


Other interesting angles on legislation are points 
which touch on the Walsh-Healy Bill: 


An amendment to the bill proposes to reduce the 
amount of contracts subject to the act from $10,000 
to $2,000, with coverage of the act broadened to in- 
clude sub-contractors, and with provisions on child 
labor and deductions from employees’ pay to agree 
with requirements of the Wage-Hour Act. 


Almost simultaneously with the announcement of 
the above a significant set-back to the act was ad- 
ministered when the law firm of Gardner, Morrison, 
& Rogers, (Washington, D. C.) gained a temporary 
restraining order preventing minimum wage scales for 
government contract work in the iron and steel indus- 
try from becoming effective March 1. The decision 
was rendered in favor of seven small independent steel 
producers who claimed that the basic wage determina- 
tion of 6214 cents an hour would do them “irreparable 
damage” and would create a monopoly in the East for 
the benefit of three or four major companies. 

This suit was the first challenge of the validity of 
the wage scale determinations set up under the act 
since its adoption in 1936. 


The Smith Cotton Bill 


But of all the legislation now being discussed the 
industry’s eyes are centered more closely on the Smith 
Bill than on any other. Congressional opinion has 
crystallized in favor of this bill and farmers and cot- 
ton merchandising interests are lined up solidly be- 
hind it. The bill provides for orderly liquidation of 
the tremendous surplus of cotton now in hock in gov- 
ernment warehouses over a period of five years and 
reestablishment of ‘“free’’ cotton. Manufacturers 
throughout the country are generally of the opinion 
that the Smith Bill in principle is a good bill. There 
are some portions which are disgustingly political and 
in any of these political swaps, put in to appease fellow 
senators, cotton manufacturers generally pay through 
the nose. Taking the bill altogether, however, we are 
willing to gamble on it in hopes that the good features 
will overshadow the poor ones. Alternative measures 
seem ridiculous in comparison. There is one particu- 
lar angle, however, which is the “nigger in the wood- 
pile” on any cotton legislation; namely, financing of 
the subsidy program. 

The newest effort along this line is the “certificate 
plan”. This plan is apparently meeting with more 
favor than any other. An analysis of it leads us to 
believe that it is a smooth way of getting around the 
President’s objection to a processing tax by imposing 
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its equivalent upon domestic processes. 

As a practical illustration of the working of the 
plan, a producer would be given a certificate for each 
bale of his allotment. A certificate would represent 
six cents a pound, or $30 for each bale. The certificate 
would be surrendered by the producer to the purchaser 
at the time the cotton is sold. Thus he would be paid 
the subsidy at the time of sale. 


The "Certificate Plan" 


The certificate would be redeemed by an agency of 
the Government, probably a branch of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, in event the cotton moves into the 
export market. In event the cotton is domestically 
consumed, the certificate would accompany the cot- 
ton and be redeemed by the processor. 

Advocates of the plan estimate that the six or sev- 
en miilion bales domestically consumed at $30 a bale 
would yield producers a minimum of $180,000,000. At 
the meeting of the Senate Agricultural Committee last 
week, Secretary Wallace and others estimated that cost 
of financing the Smith Bill would be approximately 
that amount. 

The Department of Agriculture is following its 
policy of leaving matters of farm legislation to Con- 
gress, and no comment was forthcoming today on the 
proposal. However, Secretary Wallace is an advocate 
of the processing tax, and since that has been vetoed 
by the President, the current suggestion doubtless 
would be welcomed by him as a happy solution. 

Secretary Wallace maintains that security of the 
farm program depends upon a sound and reliable plan 
of financing rather than assuming the annual risk of 
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reducing appropriations. Senators Smith and Bank- 
head, among others, have not concerned themselves 
with plans for producing the revenue with which to 
meet increased cost of financing the crop. They in- 
sist that the money will come from the Treasury Gen- 
eral Fund, the same as money for relief, ship subsidy, 
and other appropriations. 

The domestic market is not alone in suffering be- 
cause of the muddled cotton situation. Foreign spin- 
ners using American cotton are beginning to suffer 
acutely because of a shortage due to the immense sur- 
plus held in the loan. A delegation from the Master 
Cotton Spinners Federation, Lancashire, England, 
have arrived in the United States to confer with Sec- 
retary Wallace and are armed with the resolution com- 
plaining that British spinners have experienced in- 
creasing difficulties in obtaining supplies of some 
types of American cotton and declared that the Ameri- 
can loan program was holding prices of cotton at “ar- 
tificially” high levels in relation to cotton of other 
countries. 

Acknowledging that exports to the United King- 
dom were off 75 per cent from a year ago, Secretary 
Wallace still declared “the power to release this cotton 
rests in Congress”’. 

With one of the largest cotton merchandising firms 
in the world moving its head office from Houston, 
Texas, to Memphis, due to lack of export business, 
with foreign spinners and American spinners suffer- 
ing alike because of shortages in certain staples, and 
because no forward cotton goods can be sold in volume 
due to the “inverted” cotton market, the entire indus- 
try eagerly awaits the verdict on pending cotton leg- 
islation. 
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February Rayon Yarn 
Demands Holds Up Well 


Shipments of rayon filament yarn 
from American producers held up well 
during February and were about equal 
to production, with the result that 
stocks showed little change for the 
month at 39,500,000 pounds, according 
to the current issue of the Rayon Or- 
ganon, published by the Textile Eco- 
nomics Bureau, Inc. 

Rayon yarn deliveries to domestic 
consumers for February totaled 25,700,- 
000 pounds as compared with shipments 
of 27,100,000 pounds reported for Jan- 
uary. The total of 52,800,000 pounds 
for the first two months of 1939 rep- 
resented an increase of 73 per cent 
over shipments for the corresponding 
period in 1938. 

In connection with a study of the 
rayon export market of recent years, 
the Organon states that the growth of 
the domestic market has received so 
much attention that the position of the 
United States as a rayon exporting na- 
tion has been overlooked. The dollar 
value of the total of all rayon items, it 
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is stated, increased from $2,400,000 in 
1933 to $11,000,000 in 1938. 

Five countries were responsible for 
78 per cent of the 1938 export trade; 
Cuba was the largest consumer, tak- 
ing 28 per cent of the total value of 
all rayon exports last year. The Unit- 
ed Kingdom, the Union of South Af- 
rica and Canada were among the Jarg- 
est customers, the combined exports to 
these countries making up 39 per cent 
of the total. Shipments to the Philip- 
pine Islands accounted for 11 per cent 
of the total. 
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British Getting 
Shrunk Conscious 


“The British are getting ‘shrunk- 
conscious’ and are following American 
residual shrinkage rules and practices 
with great interest in anticipation of 
adopting some sort of British shrink- 
age standard,” said Sam _ Schofield, 
European manager of the Sanforizing 
Division of Cluett, Peabody & Go., Inc., 
before sailing on the Aquitania. Mr. 
Schofield, who spent three weeks in 
this country—one at Troy, and two 


studying New York textile markets— 
was amazed at the progress made in 
some divisions of American textiles 
since his last visit here two years ago. 


“The Textile Institute and the Brit- 
ish Standards Institute are awakening 
to the necessity of establishing shrink- 
age standards, which we now lack,” de- 
clared Mr. Schofield. ‘“‘They are, there- 
fore, following with great interest the 
Federal Trade Commission’s rules and 
regulations on residual shrinkage. 


“Persistent demands from retailers 
in Great Britain, who realize the need 
of factual information to pass on to 
their customers, have caused the fin- 
ishers to take action through The Tex- 
tile Institute, the official body repre- 
senting all types of British textiles. The 
British Standards Institute is like the 
U. S. Bureau of Standards. 


“Sanforized shirting yardage in 
Great Britain last year was 300 per 
cent greafer than in 1937. Those shirt 
makers who collaborated with us, in- 
creased their operations. We noted a 
steady month to month gain in yardage 
even though general textile trade was 
declining. 
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COMMENT on the Cotton Market 





New Orleans, March 4, 1939 


HE TRADE, especially foreign spin- 

ners, finds the market for Ameri- 

can cotton in a peculiar position. 
There is a very large surplus, but it 
is on this side of the water tied up in 
government loans, viz—over 11,000,000 
bales. As a result exports of raw cot- 
ton from the United States have fallen 
to the lowest level in many years— 
consequently there is a shortage of the 
American staple abroad. Even in the 
United States there is said to be a 
searcity of “free” cotton, especially of 
desirable grades and staple. 

World spinners takings of American 
thus far this season total 7,819,000 
bales versus 8,150,000 to corresponding 
date last season, which is bad enough, 
but exports from the United States, in- 
cluding Canada, amount to only 2,695,- 
000 bales against 4,523,000 to same date 
last season. In other words, instead 
of the South’s chief staple finding its 
way to foreign shores in the usual 
large volume, we find it in storage on 
this side of the Atlantic tied up in gov- 
ernment loans. Today the afloat to and 
at ports of Europe of American cotton 
is Only 1,010,000 bales versus 1,634,000 
last year, and the afloat to and at ports 
of the Orient is but 189,000 bales com- 
pared with 277,000 one year ago. 

The big falling off in shipments from 
America may be attributed to several 
reasons, but probably mainly to com- 
petitive cotton (foreign growths) sell- 
ing cheaper than American. A decade 
ago the United States produced more 
cotton in a normal season than did the 
rest of the world; and at that time the 
world consumed more of American than 
of foreign growths. Today the reverse 
is the case. 

The principal reason for the United 
States, especially the South, losing its 
foreign markets is the relative cheap- 


ness at which foreign growths have sold 
compared with American. Other rea- 
sons for the change were: While the 
South was reducing its cotton acreage 
the other cotton-producing countries of 
the world, especially Brazil, were in- 
creasing their acreage. The loan values 
in America gave the foreign producers, 
particularly those of South America, 
a safe basis to work on, which they 
certainly took advantage of at the ex- 
pense of America. 

As yet, the end does not appear to 
be in sight, for as long as the United 
States keeps down its acreage, foreign 
producing countries will likely keep 
their acreage up, perhaps increase it 
from time to time in the future. It is 
doubtful if the South will ever regain 
her former position of making more 
cotton than all foreign producing coun- 
tries combined, except perhaps in years 
of unfavorable weather conditions. It 
remains to be seen what program will 
be adopted this year to cover next sea- 
son’s crop. Meanwhile, Washington is 
carrying the bag—the over eleven mil- 
lion bales of loan cotton. 


At a recent Washington conference, 
Secretary Wallace was quoted as say- 
ing that it was unwise for the govern- 
ment to keep accumulating cotton un- 
der its farm plan while exports of 
cotton declined, and that American cot- 
ton should be placed on a competitive 
basis in world markets. 


The Garside Service estimates world 
consumption of cotton for the first six 
months of the season, compared with 
the corresponding time last season, as 
follows: Of American 5,739,000 bales 
against 5,836,000, and of foreign 8,295,- 
000 against 8,445,000, making a total 
of all kinds 14,034,000 versus 14,281,000. 

A recent London cable was to the 
effect that the Manchester Cotton 
Spinners’ Association passed a resolu- 
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tion urging the United States Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to release fixed 
amounts of loan cotton weekly or 
monthly so as not to affect the mar- 
ket unduly. 

Sales of cotton goods of late in the 
domestic market have improved, the 
demand, according to report, exceed- 
ing the weekly production of mills, 
which should serve to reduce manufac- 
turers’ stocks of the finished product, 
and the demand for certain grades of 
raw cotton in the South is said to have 
improved, but the light offerings and 
scarcity of “free” cotton restricts busi- 
ness. 

According to returns to the New Or- 
leans Cotton Exchange sales of fertiliz- 
er tags for seven months ending Feb- 
ruary 28 totaled 1,165,215 tons, com- 
pard 1,175,771 tons for the same pe 
riod last year, a decrease of 10,556 
tons. 

The figures, Secretary Plauche said, 
were based on reports of agricultural 
bureaus and state boards in the vari- 
ous states in the cotton belt and were 
for all crops grown in the region. 


o 


In March "Textile Research" 


The appointment by President E. H. 
Killheffer of W. D. Appel, chief, tex- 
tile section, National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, as acting-chairman of the Re- 
search Council of U. S. Institute for 
Textile Research, and of Edward R. 
Schwarz, professor of textile engineer- 
ing, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, as vice-chairman are reported 
In the March issue of Textile Research. 
They succeed respectively W. E. Emley, 
chief, Organic & Fibrous Materials Di- 
vision, National Bureau of Standards, 
and Dr. H. DeW. Smith, treasurer, A. 
M. Tenney Associates, resigned. 

An important practical application of 
fundamental research based upon find- 
ings of a study of textile waste dis- 
posal and recovery is described briefly 
in the March issue of Textile Research. 
It is the million dollar municipal sew- 
age plant recently completed at Greens- 
boro, N. C. The research in question 
has been in progress since 1932 at the 
University of North Carolina and a 
pilot plant at Greensboro, and was 
wholly financed by The Textile Foun- 
dation. A description of the sewage 
plant with particular reference to the 
application of the research work will 
be contributed to an early issue of Tex- 
tile Research by Dr. H. G. Baity, pro- 
fessor of sanitary engineering, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, who is director 
of the research for The Textile Foun- 
dation. 


* 


American Enka Moves 


New York Office 


American BEnka Corporation has 
moved its New York offices from 271 
Church Street to new quarters on the 
ground floor of 200 Madison Avenue at 
35th Street. 
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2 NEW develonment 
Jon TEXTILE MILLS 








Make this test yourself. 
Place a LEDALOYL 
bearing on an ordinary 
electric light bulb. Then 
light the bulband watch 
the oil sweat from the 
myriads of pores. 


JOHNSON 
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J BEARING BRONZE 


Patent Applied For 





Here is a NEW bearing of exceptional interest to the TEXTILE industry. 
Containing up to 35% oil by volume, it provides the right amount of lubri- 


cation ...in the right place... at the right time. The controlled structure 

See us at of LEDALOYL — with its even arrangement of pores — provides a metered 

GREENVILLE flow of oil to the shaft when in operation and a reabsorption of oil when the 

The Southern Textile shaft is at rest. Thus you have the advantage of a protective film of oil 
Exposition without the danger of seepage onto goods in process. 

Booth 413-414 Our exclusive process of pre-alloying certain basic materials, enables us to 


introduce lead as an integral part of the bearing. This valuable addition pre- 
vents scoring and provides the necessary conformability. Thus you are 
assured of smooth, quzet performance; of long bearing life. 


Why not investigate the application of LEDALOYL in your mill? Complete 
details will be forwarded — entirely without obligation. Write today. 


JOHNSON BRONZE COMPANY 


S/feeve BEARING HEADQUARTER 
530 SOUTH MILL STREET « NEW CASTLE, PA. 
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New TEXTILE EQUIPMENT 
and MATERIALS 





Mill White 


E. I. pu Pont bE Nemours & Com- 
pany, Inc., have announced a new prod- 
uct of especial interest to the textile 
industry. It is known as “Dulux” 
high-hiding mill white and has been 
developed essentially as a “one-coat”’ 
product. By “one-coat hiding” pu Pont 
chemists mean the ability to obliterate 
a medium gray background with only 
one coat. “Dulux” mill white is es- 
sentially the same in quality as “Du- 
lux” mill white gloss, except that the 
pigmentation has been increased to ob- 
tain even better hiding properties. The 
higher viscosity also provides slightly 
higher build and allows greater reduc- 
tion, if desired. The high-hiding prop- 
erties of this mill white recommend it 
for one-coat work. This does not mean, 
however, that it should be used when 
two coats are needed. It does mean 
that on those borderline jobs—where 
one coat of ordinary mill white is not 
quite enough to obtain sufficient hid- 
ing—this new product will give the 
desired results. While “Dulux” high- 
hiding miil white is a new product, it 
has been sold, experimentally, for the 
last two years. Those mills that have 
used it, experimentally, are more than 
pleased with its application properties, 
cost factor and wearing qualities. 


aa 


Universal Introduces New 
Automatic Bobbin Winder 
Universal Winding Company, Provi- 
dence, R. I., have developed and intro- 
duced an entirely new automatic bob. 
bin winder, which is called the Elec- 


tromatic bobbin winder No. 99. 
The new machine involves completely 
new principles. It automatically re 
moves a full bobbin and starts wind- 
ing on an empty bobbin without as- 
sistance from the operator. The trans- 
ferring is done electrically. The power 
required is very small because it is on 
for only a fraction of a second in the 
few steps that are required to make 
the change. The change is completed 
in two seconds; that is, it requires only 
two seconds to doff and load two bob- 
bins and get the spindle in operation 
again. 

The machine will run about 2% 
times as fast as the company’s No. 90 
winder, the machine now in general 
use for winding filling yarns. It is 
equipped with an automatic bunch 
builder. It can be built in sections 
up to 100 spindles with 50 spindles 
on each side of the winder. A 
3-h.p. motor is required to drive the 
160 spindles. With only one drive head 
required for 100 spindles, and with the 
high speed at which the machine runs, 
it will require less than one-half the 
amount of floor space used by the No. 
90 bobbin winder. 

The simple change in the head end 
makes it possible to reverse the direc- 
tion of the spindles. This is accomp- 
lished by throwing a switch in the 
head end so that it reverses the direc- 
tion in which the motor is revolving. 

The parts required for the doffing 
mechanism gre simplified by controll- 
ing two spindles together. The spin- 
dies will usually be in operation most 





New automatic bobbin winder .. . 





of the time because they are winding 
from large cones, tubes, or other types 
of supply packages. The empty bob- 
bin rolls in from the side when a 
change of bobbins takes place. The at- 
tention of the operator is required only 
when changing the supply package and 
in keeping the magazine hopper sup- 
plied with empty bobbins. 

The new machine will be on demon- 
stration for the first time at the South- 
ern Textile Exposition in Greenville 
this month. 

* 
Two Machines by Birch Bros. 

Birch Brothers, Inec., 32 Kent St., 
Somerville, Mass., has recently made 
available two new machines. The first 
of these is a motor-driven inspecting 
machine for cotton mill cloth rooms, de- 


’ 


























Butt-seam machine . . 


signed to handle cloth from a roll to 
a roll and fitted with forward and re- 
verse drive, and patent knee control. 
The other machine is the Supreme 
butt-seam railway sewing machine fit- 
ted with Merrow head. The head is 
now more accessible and has an ar- 
rangement for pulling the cloth tight 
before sewing. It is also equipped with 
the pressure foot lifter and the auto- 
matic stop. It is fitted with ball bear- 
ing rubber-tired swivel castors. 


no Hee 
Radial Couplings and Driveshafts 
Morse Chain Company, Ithaca, N. Y., 


have developed a Morflex radial coup- 
ling in which specially shaped patent- 
ed rubber bushings are used which 
provide an effective flexing medium for 
withstanding shock loads and resisting 
vibration. The rubber blocks are as- 
sembled radially, equally spaced, on 
the steel pins of the yoke or hub mem- 
ber. A two-piece metal housing en- 
eases the rubber blocks and also pro- 
vides for attaching the companion 
flange to the unit. Since there is no 
metal on metal movement the coupling 
is fully insulated against noise and 
electricity and requires no lubrication. 
The radial coupling drive shaft com- 
bines the features of the standard ra- 
dial coupling in a high grade slip joint 
drive shaft for use as a remote drive, 
or where added flexibility may be 
necessary. It is made in two types, 
long coupled where tubing is added to 
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CHOICE OF A ROLL COVERING? 





CASE I 


A survey which showed that a certain substi- 
tute lasted twice as long as leather roll covering 
and a laboratory test which showed that the sub- 
stitute spun slightly stronger yarn. In neither case 
was any mention made of the kind or quality of 
leather or of the roller cloth used; nor was the 
substitute tested for OTHER qualifications of a 
good roll covering (see 12 POINT TEST). 





THE TWELVE POINT TEST 
GILLEATHER Can Pass on All 12 Points 


1. Does it automatically stop spinning when it makes bad yarn? 
@ 2. Does it retain its cushion and resiliency in low tempera- 
tures, as over the week-end in winter and as long as it will 
draft? @ 3. Does it resist flattening or fluting over the 
week-end? @ 4. Does it require a standard diameter arbor, 
thus eliminating costly changes? e@ 5. Is it impervious to ex- 
cessive humidity? @ 6. Does it produce a minimum of eye- 
brows? @ 7. Does it eliminate lap-ups as long as it will make 
good yarn? @ 8. Does it eliminate cockled yarn, other factors 
being correct? @ 9. Does it produce yarn of maximum strength 
for a given staple, other factors being correct? @ 10. Does 
it require a minimum of attention? e@ 11. Does it function 
properly ALL the time until worn out? @ 12. Has time 
proved it any better than the 600 odd ‘‘improved’’ roller 
coverings that have come and gone? 











CASE Il 


The same substitute was compared with 
GILLEATHER on a manufacturing scale for over 
a year in a well known mill. While the substitute 
did last longer (nowhere near as much as claimed) 
it failed to make a yarn that averaged stronger 
over a long period of time, and the mill eventual- 


ly returned to GILLEATHER exclusively. 


The reasons? Simply that GILLEATHER satis- 
fied ALL requirements of the 12 POINT TEST, 


whereas the substitute could not. 


One advantage alone of GILLEATHER is suffi- 
cient to give it the preference, which is that it 
spins good yarn ALL the time as long as it lasts. 
When it wears out, it roughs up and breaks down 
the end,—an automatic signal that the roll cov- 
ering must be replaced. 


Tell us your yarn specifications and let us rec- 
ommend a roll covering best suited for your 
requirements. 


GILL LEATHER COMPANY, SALEM, MASS. 





SHEEP ond CALF SKIN 





Southern Representatives 


Greenville, S. C.: Ralph Gossett 
Greenville, S. C.: W. J. Moore 


Gastonia, N. C.: W. G. Hammer 


Griffin, Ga.: Belton C. Plowden 
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suit customer requirements and short 
coupled, which is made up in one stand- 
ard length. 

+ 
Improved Metal Top for 


Boxes and Trucks 


Continental-Diamond Fibre Company, 
Newark, Del., has announced a new 
type of metal top rim for the com- 
pany’s fiber boxes and trucks. The 








Metal Top Boxes . . 


new top rim guarantees an absolutely 
smooth inside and outside for the han- 
dling of materials. It also adds 
strength and will give equal wear with 
the truck and box, according to the 
manufacturer. The all metal top rim 
eliminates the trouble with the metal 
wearing through and catching the ma- 
terials or operatives’ hands. 
* 


Portable Recording Thermometer 


Jas. P. Marsh Corporation, 2073 
Southport Ave., Chicago, Ill., has an- 
nounced a new small, compact, port- 
able high-quality recording thermom- 





Recording Thermometer. 


eter at low cost. It is 5x6x214 inches 
and weighs less than two pounds. The 
chart is rotated by an accurate, fully 
adjustable clock movement, wound by 
a convenient knob extending through 
the back of the case. One feature is 
the pen and pen arm which was spe- 
cially developed for this recording ther- 
mometer. The arm has a friction hinge 
which permits it to be swung clear of 
the chart for quick and convenient 
chart replacement. The cast is smooth 
cast-aluminum. It comes packed in a 
durable hinged container which also 
contains a supply of charts and ink. If 
desired, a leather case for carrying is 
available. 
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Ciark Tructractor Method 

Clark Tructractor, a _ division of 
Clark Equipment Company, Battle 
Creek, Mich., has developed “The 
Clark Carloader Method”, which con- 
sists of packaging the goods in such 
a manner as to reduce handling costs 
in the plant of origin. It involves the 
adoption of standard packages—boxes, 
crates and assemblies of cartons, boxes, 
rolls, bales, ete., steel strapped to skid 
pallets— on which the goods remain 
from point of packing to point of use. 
To handle such loads economically the 
Clark Carloader is offered. It is said 
that with this machine one man can 
load or unload a freight car in two 
hours and comparable handling speeds 
are achieved in the factory and ware- 
house. It is built in eleven models, in 
2000-pound, 3000-pound and 3500-pound 
capacities. It picks its load and car- 
ries it at speeds from one to seven 





Tructractor 


miles per hour, elevates it and tiers it. 
One model raises the bottom of the 
load as high as 9 feet in 14 seconds. 
The driver rides the machine in a po- 
sition which gives him full vision of 
his pick-up. Only 38 inches wide, the 
Carloader negotiates narrow doorways, 
pivots on one wheel, makes right angle 
turns, climbs ramps. It is gas-powered 
for 24-hour continuous service. 
+ 

Regulator for Gas-Fired Boiler 

Minneapolis - Honeywell Regulator 
Company, Minneapolis, Minn., has an- 
nounced a new Type VOSOA combustion 
regulator, designed to hold the steam 
pressure in a gas-fired boiler within 
close limits, and to control the air sup- 
ply to the burner in conjunction with 
the gas resulting in high combustion 
efficiencies. It can be installed to fire 
automatically any radiant or blue flame 
burner of the atmospheric type. High 
pressure safety is one of the functions 
of the regulator. Any interruption of 
the electrical safety circuit will cause 
complete safety shutdown of the gas 
valve by special protections ineorporat- 
ed in the regulator. 


Non-Reversing Linestarters 

Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa., is 
now manufacturing a non-reversing 
linestarter, finding the chief applica- 
tion in across-the-line starting of large 
squirrel-cage motors and as primary 
switches for wound-rotor induction mo- 
tors. Typical applications include 
pumps, compressors, fans and blowers 
or any application requiring pushbut- 
ton or remote control where across- 
the-line starting is permissible. Dis- 
tinctive features of the units include 
low-voltage protection or release 
through low-voltage relay, bimetal type 
of overload relay, hand or automatic 
reset, and saturated current transform- 
ers insuring adequate protection on 
slow starting applications. 

A 


New Dyestuffs 


E. I. pu Pont pE Nemours & Com- 
pany, Inc., Dyestuffs Division, Wil- 
mington, Del., has announced three new 
dyestuffs for use in the textile and 
paint manufacturing industries. “Dia- 
gen” Blue MGD and “Diagen” Golden 
Yellow MRS are stabilized azoic print- 
ing colors for cotton. “Lithosol” Scar- 
let Base MB is similar to the “Litho- 
sol” Searlet Base M, but is bluer in 
shade. 

e 
Hi-Lift Pump 

Peerless Pump Division of Food Ma- 
chinery Corporation, 301 W. Avenue 
Twenty-Six, Los Angeles, Cal., has an- 
nounced the new Hi-Lift pump. The 
manufacturer states that the most out- 
standing advantage of the Hi-Lift is 
in its ability to obtain the maximum 
capacity from small drilled deep wells 
(as small as 3 inches in diameter) with 
lifts ranging from 40 feet to 1,000 feet 
and with small 
variation in ¢a- 
pacity, or  pres- 
sure, regardless of 
the height of lift. 
This feature, to- 
gether with its 
greatly simplified 
design, slow speed 
operation of 1760 
r.p.m. and unusual 
resistance to abra- 
sion, makes the 
Hi-Lift particular- 
ly suitable for dai- 
ries, small farms, 
country estates, 
industrial estab- 
lishments and 
homes. 


At left, pump for 
small drill wells . 
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BALL BEARING 


LUBRIPLATE! 





@Talk about praise! ... in our files “‘REQUIRES LESS ATTENTION” 
are unsolicited letters by the hun- A leading leather manufacturer 
dreds—letters that tellin no uncer- writes, **.. . the old grease had to be e@) U : C K FACTS: 





tain terms what Ball Bearing looked at and replenished three times 


Lubriplate has done, and what it’s ¢@chday. With Lubriplate, bearings 


: ' , are checked every 10 or 12 days, and 
doing every day! They tell of new need no attention between checking 
Savings... new efficiency... new 


Lubriplate produces a_ wear-resisting 
bearing surface. 


performance. They tell of problems ae, Lubriplate resists rust, corrosion and 
solved that had baffled other lubri- SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE e pitting. 
cants completely. There’s only one way to learn what Lubriplate reduces friction, thus lowering 


v » Ball Bearing Lubriplate will do for you 
CUTS BEARING WEAR! reget diag 


‘“We used to buy new bearings about ings that run hot . . . bearings that 
every month. Since we adopted Lubri- require frequent replacement .. . 
plate over five years ago, we have bearings that won’t retain lubricant. 
replaced only one bearing race. In other words, try it on the toughest, 


3 caged ghee nor gt “If ems most troublesome bearing problems 
plate cost $1.50 a pound, we could sti in your plant! And you can try 


maintenance costs and power costs. 





Lubriplate is white and clean. 


hmON = 


Lubriplate outlasts ordinary lubricants 
many times. 


Lubriplate is economical—a little goes a 


NOW 


afford to use it! it—-FREE! This generous FREE long ways. 
“STOPS OVERHEATING” can enables you to try Ball Bear- Lubriplate is available in fluid and grease 
‘‘After replacing ordinary lubricant ing Lubriplate Le e types for every need. 


with Ball Bearing Lubriplate, the in your own 
temperature of ball bearings run- plant, on own 
ning at 1800 rpm dropped from 170°F. bearings un- 
to a range of 130°-140°F.’’ Ball Bearing der your own 
Lubriplate is suitable for bearings operating con- 
operating at speeds up to 5000 rpm, ditions. Send 
at temperatures from Zero to 300°F. for it—today! 
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Fiske Bros. Refining Co., 129 Lockwood St., Newark, N. J. 






Yes! I want to prove to my own satisfaction that Ball 
Bearing Lubriplate will save time, attention and money 
in lubricating bearings. Send me a generous trial can, 
without obligation. 
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LUBRIPLATE DIVISION OF Company... 
FISKE 3 tebe sae REFINING co. a 


NEWARK, N. J. © Dealers From Coast To Coast * TOLEDO, O. cst ataaan 
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Review of New Textile Publications 





"Cotton Combing Manual" 
ls Added to Text Series 


A new and up-to-date manual on cot- 
ton combing has just been published by 
Willis, Blair and Moore. Part 1 in- 
cludes a general view of the principles 
of combing, the evolution of short piec- 
ing and long piecing combers and the 
characteristics of the two types of ma- 
chines. Part 2 is a manual devoted 
chiefly to the settings and timings of 
various makes of combers commonly 
used in the United States. The text 
contains directions for the latest 
Whitin model and for the new Saco- 
Lowell comber. 

This 75-page manual contains some 
65 illustrations, 12 sets of teaching 
aids such as exercises, problems and 
laboratory directions, and complete di- 
rections for setting and timing the 
comber. The price is $1.00 per copy. 

The Cotton Combing Manual is the 
last in a series of seven texts on cot- 
ton yarn manufacturing, prepared at 
the direction of the Textile Founda- 
tion, Washington, D. C., and printed 
at intervals from 1936 to 1939. The 
separate texts in the series are: Cot- 
ton Classing Manual; Opening, Clean- 
ing and Picking; Cotton Carding; Cot- 
ton Combing Manual; Drawing 
Frames; Roving Frames; and Cotton 
Spinning. Full information may be 
secured from H. H. Willis, Clemson, 
South Carolina. 


TIMELY News 


“Davison's Rayon and Silk Trades" 

Davison Publishing Company, 201 
East Ridgewood Ave., Ridgewood, N. 
J., has made available the 44th annual 
edition of the directory for the rayon 
and silk trades, entitled ‘‘Davison’s 
Rayon and Silk Trades.” It is a 476- 
page directory, well bound, and covers 
indexes to mills, dyers and finishers; 
buyers’ guide; new mills added since 
last edition, machinery equipment list- 
ed by states; technical section; maps; 
and railroad list. 

Sf 


Durene Booklet 

An attractive little folder entitled 
“Refreshing as a Sea Breeze” has been 
made available by the Durene Associa- 
tion of America for consumer distribu- 
tion through underwear manufacturers. 
The booklet will be inserted in Durene 
mercerized cotton undergarments for 
men so that purchasers will be fully in- 
formed regarding the advantages of the 
garments from a quality, serviceability 
and satisfaction point of view. 

Illustrations for the booklet are from 
the new Durene sales training film 
“King Cotton’s Crown” and special at- 
tention is called to the fact that Du- 
rene mercerized cotton garments ab- 
sorb and evaporate perspiration twice 
as fast as those made from ordinary, 
cotton yarns as demonstrated in tests 
made by the United States Testing 
Company. 


ITEMS WITH 


A TEXTILE SLANT .... 





Norman Griffith Now with 
Old Dominion Box Company 

Norman E. Griffith, formerly repre- 
sentative of The Kamaugraph Com- 
pany, has joined the sales force of the 
Old Dominion Box Co., with headquar- 
ters in the executive offices at Char- 
lotte, N. C. He will devote his efforts 
to the company’s general line of fold- 
ing boxes, especially the newly devel- 
oped Qik-Fold box. The features of 
this new product, the company ex- 
plains, are the speed with which it can 
be set up, and its ready adaptability 
to many sizes and shapes. 

* 


Louis Gregg Joins 
Bick & Co., Inc. 

Bick & Co., Inc., who have been en- 
gaged in the manufacture of chemicals 
and dyestuffs since 1916, announce the 
opening of a Southern office and lab- 


oratory at corner of Tryon and Third 
Streets, Charlotte, North Carolina. This 
should prove of interest to their many 
customers in North and South Caro- 
lina, especially as it will facilitate 
technical service. Louis A. Gregg, who 
is well known in the Carolinas, will be 
in charge. Complete stocks are being 
carried in Charlotte as well as in High 
Point, North Carolina. 


. 


Broden with Aridye 

Kenneth J. Broden has joined the 
Aridye Corporation as service represen- 
tative in the lower New England terri- 
tory. Previous to this association, Mr. 
Broden has worked with the Pontiac 
Finishing Plant, the Cranston Print 
Works, Davis Screen Printing Com- 
pany, and the Aspinook Company. He 
is a graduate of the Rhode Island 
School of Design. 


George Henderson to Manage 
Commercial Factoring Division 
for Trust Company of Georgia 


Robert Strickland, president, Trust 
Company of Georgia, Atlanta, Ga., has 
announced the establishment by that 
institution of a commercial factoring 
division. George W. Henderson, for 
many years associated with Amory 
Browne & Company as credit manager, 
partner and treasurer, will direct the 
new department. Mr. Henderson has 





Mr. Henderson 


had wide experience in general credit 
matters and in the various selling, man- 
ufacturing, promotional and other mill 
angles of the textile business. He has 
long been actively identified in New 
York with National Credit associations, 
and organized and was one of the early 
presidents of the Downtown Textile 
Credit Group, which embodies all of 
the leading knitting, piece good com- 
mission houses and converters. He has 
served on the general panel of the 
American Arbitration Society and the 
Cotton Textile Institute on textile con- 
troversies submitted to arbitration, 
and on committees of the Association 
of Cotton Textile Merchants. 
Associated with Mr. Henderson is a 
well-trained staff, experienced in this 
method of finance. Offices of the new 
division are located at 533 Trust Com- 
pany of Georgia Building, Atlanta, Ga 
e 


Billings & Spencer Co. 
Acquire Wrench Business 


The Billings & Spencer Company, 
Hartford, Conn., has acquired the 
wrench division of the Bemis & Call 
Company. All the wrench products, 
including the famous Coes line, form- 
erly produced by Bemis & Call Com- 
pany, will be produced and shipped 
from the Billings & Spencer Hartford 
plant. 

cd 
American Viscose Moves 


Effective April 1, the American Vis- 
cose Corporation will move its head- 
quarters from Marcus Hook, Pa., to 
Wilmington, Del. The company will 
occupy space in the Delaware Trust 
Company Building. There will be !o- 
cated the executive department, pur- 
chasing and other general departments. 





ij peenabe > 
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MAIN PLANT 


CLINTON STARCHES FOR ALL TEXTILE 
PURPOSES ARE CHOSEN FOR THEIR QUALITY, 
UNIFORMITY AND DEPENDABILITY 


Be We shall be glad to greet you at the 

Seal Southern Textile Exposition April 5-8, 

1939, Greenville, South Carolina. 
Booth No. 205 and 206. 















STARCH PLANT 


CLINTON COMPANY 


CLINTON, IOWA 
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What the Southern Mills are Doing 





Columbia Manufacturing Company, 
Ramseur, N. C., has completed a mod- 
ernization program consisting of chang- 
es in the opening and picking depart- 
ments, installation of new cleaning 
equipment, two units of one-process 
picker machines, waste machines, auto- 
matic blending reserves, eveners, con- 
trol feed, distributors, ete. 


P. P. Murphy and Coit M. Robinson 
have purchased the controlling interest 
in the Peerless Cotton Mills, Lowell, 
N. C. The company has been reorgan- 
ized with Mr. Murphy as president and 
superintendent and Mr. Robinson as 
secretary and treasurer. According to 
reports, the machinery will be consoli- 
dated in Mill No. 1. 


Social Circle (Ga.) Cotton Mill Com- 
pany is modernizing the plant. Part 
of the program includes the installation 
of 8 Whitin cards, 8 Saco-Lowell draw- 
ing frames and 2 lap winders, 7 Woon- 
socket long draft roving frames, and 
16 long draft spinning frames, and a 
Barber-Colman spooler and warper. 


Edenton (N. C.) Cotton Mills have 
completed part of the extensive plans 
for modernization. Picking and twist- 
ing departments have been brought ap 
to date and long draft spinning is be 
ing installed. The carding department 
will be modernized over a period of 
30 months. 


Mid-State Cloth Mills, Inc., Newton, 
N. C., has begun work on an addition 


Ingram Manufacturing Company, 
Nashville, Tenn., has been reorganized 
as the Ingram Spinning Company. Ern- 





Judson Mills, Greenville, S. C., will 
move the machinery in the No. 2 mill 
to the No. 1 mill, it is said. 


The Houston (Tex.) Cotton Mills, it 
is reported, will no longer operate the 
branch plant at Kingsville, Tex. 





and A. M. Gordy is superintendent. 


Jones is president and treasurer 


>  - 


CATAWBA SAFETY COUNCIL 
MEETS AT FORT MILL, S. C. 

The Catawba Safety Council, composed of chapters in Rock Hill, 
Chester, Clover, Lancaster, Kershaw, Great Falls, Lando, and Fort Mill, 
S. C., met as guests of the last named on March 4, having an attendance 
of nearly a thousand members. Elliott Springs, president of The Springs 
Cotton Mills, welcomed the group and expressed his appreciation to 
the employees of the Fort Mill plants for their effort toward establish- 
ing an enviable record and for making a better and safer place to work. 

Fort Mill plants Nos. | and 2 of The Springs Cotton Mills were 
awarded a bronze plaque by the safety director of the Liberty Mutual 
Insurance Company, Charles J. DeWitt. A total of 2,535,431 man 
hours without a lost time accident was made from October 1, 1937, to 
October 17, 1938. In presenting the award Mr. DeWitt stated that this 
record placed plants Nos. | and 2 in the class with that of the Clark 
Thread Company, Austell, Ga., and The Trion (Ga.) Company, which 
also have exceptionally good accident records, the first with six and 
a half million man hours without a lost time accident, and the latter 
with five and a half million. 

William P. Jacobs, secretary, South Carolina Cotton Manufacturers 
Association, spoke on “Human Relationship’’ and presented data on 
safety work, its place and objectives. 

Other speakers for the occasion were John H. Duke, chairman of 
the South Carolina Industrial Commission; W. P. Sibley, secretary, Ar- 
cade Mills, Rock Hill, S. C., and E. F. Robbins, superintendent, Eureka 
plant, The Springs Cotton Mills, Chester, S. C., and chairman of the 


Robinson Yarn Mill, Dallas, N. C., 
is installing new roving machinery. 


council. 


¢ 


which will double the capacity of the 
plant. The new building will be a two- 
story structure and contain about 25,- 
000 square feet of floor space. 


The Associated Mills of New York 
City is planning to establish a plant 
to manufacture bedspreads and other 
products at Winona, Miss. 


New Publications of 


Textile 


ALLIS -CHALMERS MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, MILWAUKEE, WIS. New leaf- 
let No. 2183-A on Lo-Maintenance direct 
current motors and generators. Also special 
leaflet No. 2125-C on explosion-proof motors; 
includes numerous construction and installa- 
tion views. 

JOHNSON BRONZE COMPANY, NEW 
CASTLE, PA. New 1939 catalog of 72 
pages giving information on bronze bearing 
service. Indexing feature facilitates selection 
of bearing types and sizes. Has progressive 
size iisting. Special section on oil grooving, 
flanged bearings and bushings, and decimal 
equivalent chart. 

WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC AND MAN- 
UFACTURING COMPANY, EAST PITTS- 
BURGH, PA. Instruction leaflet 1734-B on 
grid type resistors. Gives instructions for 
care; table with duty cycles revised. 

GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP 
COMPANY, HOBOKEN, N. J. Literature on 
the 100-watt Cooper-Hewitt fluorescent lamp, 
discussing the characteristics of this new 
lamp for general industrial lighting. Includ- 
ed is photometric rating chart and foot- 
candle table and complete specifications. 

THE LOUIS ALLIS , MIL- 
WAUEKEE, WIS. Bulletin No. 508E on the 
company’s new line of explosion-proof mo- 
tors. Illustrates method of connecting, as- 
sembly, etc. 


Interest 


W. H. & L. D. BETZ, 235 W. WYOMING 
AVE., PHILADELPHIA, PA. New manual 
on water analysis, containing complete up-to- 
date information on facts by outstanding 
authorities. Tells how to obtain represent- 
ative samples and follows through with cor- 
rect procedure and calculation of results for 
each test. 

MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
RUBBER SERVICE LABORATORIES DIVI- 
SION, AKRON, OHIO. ‘‘Latex Compound- 
ing’’; a new booklet general in nature that 
is valuable to those engaged in various in- 
dustries employing latex in their processes. 


New Extractor 

Tolhurst Centrifugal Division of 
American Machine & Metals, Inc., 100 
Sixth Ave., New York City, has intro- 
duced the new Suprex extractor. It is 
said that double production may be se- 
cured with the new machine. Current 
consumption, per pound extracted, is 
reduced in the neighborhood of 50 per 
cent, according to the manufacturers. 


+ 


Uvalde (Tex.) Wool and Mohaii 
Company is constructing an addition 
S0x100 feet costing approximately 
$40,000. 


The Carter Ring Traveler Company, 
Gastonia, N. C., has announced plans 
for the construction of a new building 
for expansion purposes. 


Report on Wetting 
Properties of Raw Silk 

The comparative wetting properties 
of raw and dewaxed silk, and the rela- 
tion between the ether-soluble material 
(largely wax) of raw silk and other 
properties of this fiber than wetability 
are described in the March Tertile Re- 
search by Werner Bergmann in a Tex- 
tile Foundation research report en- 
titled “Silk Wax and Certain Physical 
Properties of Raw Silk.” He finds that 
“there exists no apparent relation be- 
tween the E. S. No. and the nature, 
boil-off, tenacity, elongation, cohesion 
and resistance to friction of raw silk.” 
He also reports that “the wetting prop- 
erties of raw and dewaxed silk have 
been compared by means of the sink- 
ing test. It was found that in generz] 
removal of the wax reduces the sink- 
ing time from many seconds or even 
several minutes to a fraction of a see- 
ond.” 
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Larger Shuttles and Quills 
(Continued from page 115) 


get a higher percentage of production. 


The total cost per spinning frame for our change- 
over was $63.50 per frame. The total cost per loom 
for our change-over was $8.08 per loom. We have 
figured our direct saving from labor alone to be 
$161.00 per week running 80 hours with all looms and 
spinning frames changed over. At this rate we can 
change over one spinning frame and 12 looms per week 
and break even, or in other words, the change-over will 
pay 100 per cent return on the investment in.a year’s 
time. 

We find the larger shuttle is 
easier to box; the loom does not 
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“We might reason that from the foregoing we 
would be able to give definite opinions in regard to the 
larger package; however, all experiments so far have 
been made while the looms were operating 182 picks 
per minute when formerly our speed was 192 picks per 
minute.” 

neil ticimieiiaain 

Announcement has been made that the annual con- 
vention of the Southern Textile Association will ve 
held at the Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach, S. C., 
June 16 and 17. 

As usual, the associate members will hold their 
banquet the Thursday evening preceding the formal 
opening of the convention. 


a 





Oe ere reer 


slam off so easily, and it really runs 
better. The looms are Model E. 
The average time for changing over 








a loom is about two hours for two &© 
men. = 

We have not written at length 
but have tried to state the facts as 
briefly as possible and trust that it 
will be of some benefit to the read- 
ers. 


7 FOLLOWING LETTER from an- 
other mill executive, gives his 
experience with the larger shuttles 
and quills: 

“We started running the larger 
quill on 50 Model-X looms just 
about a year ago. The large quill 
holds about 50 per cent more yarn, 
and, of course, our doffing costs 
and battery hand costs were re- 
duced proportionately. At the out- 
set we had considerably more filling 
breakage than on the smaller quill. 
This, however, has been largely 3 
overcome, and as a result we have 
placed 90 more looms on the large 
quill, making a total of 140 Model- 
X looms that now use it. 

“We can definitely state that 
our shuttle cost has been reduced, 
which is perfectly natural because 
reduction in bobbin transfers must 
necessarily lengthen the useful life 
of the shuttle; and the quill.* 

“When we introduced the large 
bobbin and shuttle, we found that 
in our cloth kinky filling was abso- 
lutely eliminated. This, of course, 
must have been due to added ten- 
sion on the yarn, and probably this 
Same tension was and is the major 
cause of more frequent breaks of 
the yarn when the bobbin is half 
full. 

*For further information on the life of 
filling quills and the effect of the transfer 
on the quills. see “A Survey on Filling 
Quills—Life, Practice, and Preference” on 


page 44 of the January 1939 issue of 
COTTON. 
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@ Methods previously used for dying raw wool in this dye house 
have been entirely changed. An entire kier charge is lifted. allowed 
to drip and passed to the squeeze rolls and dryer by one man. Note 
the combination of electric hoisting equipment used to handle the 
heavy material load and the hand chain hoist for lifting and moving 
the cover of these dye kiers. 
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1175 Depot St. 
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PERSONAL NOTES 


about Men You Know 





Roy Borirer, Wellford, S. C., has be- 
come superintendent of the Jackson 
Mills No. 3, High Shoals, N. C. 


J. B. Morris, formerly connected 
with the Wiscassett Mills, Albemarle, 
N. C., in the knitting department, has 
been made superintendent of the new 
Wadesboro (N. C.) Full-Fashioned Ho 
siery Mills. 


J. B. Reeves, formerly overseer of 
the cloth room at the Jackson Mills, 
Iva, S. C., has accepted a similar po- 
sition at the Piedmont (S. C.) Manu- 
facturing Company. 


D. A. Grsson, formerly lubrication 
engineer for the Standard Oil Company 
of N. J. in the western Carolina ter- 
ritory, has been trunsferred to the 
eastern Carolina territory of the com- 
pany. 


JoE C. Coss, formerly assistant su- 
perintendent of the Chiquola Manufac- 
turing Company, Honea Path, S. C., is 
now connected with the Startex Mills, 
Tucapau, S. C., in an executive ca- 
pacity. 


W. L. Bross, formerly in charge of 
the central power plant serving the 
Mathews Cotton Mills, the Greenwood 
Cotton Mills, both located at Green- 
wood, S. C., and the Ninety-Six (S. C.) 
Cotton Mills, has been promoted to 
chief engineer for these plants. 


L. N. Hare, formerly production 
manager for the mills of the manufac- 
turing division of Marshall Field & 
Company, with headquarters at Spray, 
N. C., has been made manager of all 
piece goods operations of the company. 
FREDERIC B. ScHetL, Jr., formerly 
comptroller of the manufacturing di- 
vision, has been made assistant to 
LUTHER H,. HopcGeEs, general manager of 
the manufacturing division. 


J. W. McELHANNON, formerly secre- 
tary and treasurer of the Durham (N. 
C.) Cotton Manufacturing Company, 
which is liquidating, has become man- 
ager of the Stonewall (Miss.) Cotton 
Mills. 


C. R. Peace, a graduate of the tex- 
tile school of the Georgia School of 
Technology, has become superintendent 
of the testing and efficiency department 


of the Columbus (Ga.) Manufacturing 
Company. Aaron L. Taylor has been 
made superintendent of the weaving 
department of this plant, 


Dave A. JOLITZ, production manager 
of the Rock Hill (S. C.) Printing and 
Finishing Company, has been granted 
a leave of absence due to ill health, 
and HALSTEAD HeEapP, in charge of the 
print and color departments, has re- 
signed. It is understood these posi- 
tions will be filled by promotions with- 
in the organization. 


D. K. McCoy has resigned as treas- 
urer of the Marlboro Cotton Mills, 
Bennettsville, S. C. 


GERALD TOMPKINS, formerly superin- 
tendent of the Lewiston (Pa.) Plant of 
the American Viscose Corporation, has 
been placed in charge of the newly 
constructed unit at Front Royal, Va. 
WILLIAM D. Sitcox, formerly assistant 
to Mr. Tompkins, has been made super- 
intendent of the Lewiston Plant. 


CaRL C. Epce of the Canton (Ga.) 
Bedspread Company, has succeeded 
JOHN T. DUNCAN in the management 
of the Etowah Manufacturing Com- 
pany, manufacturers of chenille bed- 
spreads. 


Jim C. SPROULL, a graduate in tex- 
tiles of the Georgia School of Technol- 
ogy, Atlanta, and for a number of 
years connected with the Lancaster 
(S. C.) plant of The Springs Cotton 
Mills, has accepted the position of 
overseer of spinning at the Whitney 
(S. C.) Manufacturing Company, of 
which A. B. Moss, Jz., is general man- 
ager. 


W. A. HEwirTt, JRk., who represented 
S. Slater & Sons, Ine., in the New 
York market for a number of years, 
and who more recently was southern 
sales representative for the Albany 
(N. Y.) Felt Company, has become as- 
sociated with his father in the Greens- 
boro (N. C.) Supply Company, as 
sales representative. 


J. N. Swarr, who has been connected 
with The Bristol Company in the De- 
troit office for several years, has been 
appointed district representative for 
the same company, making his head- 
quarters in the Greenville (S. C.) of- 


fice. Mr. Swarr replaces G. R. ATKINS 
who is now associated with the R. J. 
Reynolds Tobacco Company. 


JAMES S. BONNER, textile graduate 
of the Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
formerly connected with the Martha 
Mills, Silvertown, Ga., a division of 
the B. F. Goodrich Company, and more 
recently associated with M. Hohenberg 
& Company, Memphis, cotton brokers, 
has become sales representative of the 
mechanical rubber goods division of 
The B. F. Goodrich Company, making 
his headquarters in Charlotte, N. C., 
where he will handle the sales of Koro- 
seal products in North and South 
Carolina. He succeeds Rosert L. 
Hart, who has been recalled to Akron 
by Goodrich for other duties. 


RospertT RINGLAND has been made 
overseer of finishing at the Troy (N. 
H.) Blanket Mills. 


KARL B. Nixon, who has been super- 
intendent of the No. 2 mill of Newnan 
(Ga.) Cotton Mills, was recently pro- 
moted to the general superintendency 
of the company’s plants, including the 
No. 1 plant where R. A. FIELD, JR., re 
cently resigned as superintendent. 


Obituary 


J. L. Byers, manager and superin- 
tendent of the Bevelle plant of Avon- 
dale Mills, Alexander City, Ala., was 
fatally shot on Friday evening, March 
3, by a former employee of the plant. 


JOHN H. Onuporr, 79, owner of the 
Olidorf Throwing Company, Peckville, 
Pa., passed away the latter part of 
February. 


Henry T. Cricuer, Greenville, S. C., 
passed away February 18. At one time 
he operated the Pelham (S. C.) Mills. 


ALLEN J. STRICKLAND, Sr., president 
of the Strickland Cotton Mills, Val- 
dosta, Ga., succumbed to a heart at- 
tack the latter part of February as he 
returned from a deep-sea fishing trip 
at Miami, Fla. He was 76 years of 
age. 


B. D. GaAppy, superintendent of the 
full-fashioned mill of Golden Belt Mfg. 
Co., Durham, N. C., passed away on 
March 13, following a lingering illness, 
at 48 years of age. 


WILLIAM W. NIcHoLs, 31, salesman 
for the Cox Foundry and Machine 
Company, Gastonia, N. C., succumbed 
to an attack of pneumonia February 
14, after a brief illness. 
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Barber - Colman 
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/, RUN ON MACHINES 


The precise, uniform accuracy 
characteristic of all SONOCO produéts 
is due to an achievement in machine 
design. . . Special equipment in most 
cases, has been designed and developed 
through the years to a point of unbe- 
lievable production efficiency. . . Rigid 
laboratory control exerts constant check 
on each manufacturing process. 


Every SONOCO product is a 
result of exhaustive practical testing for 
its specific use. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE 
EXPOSITION 
Greenville, $.C. April 3-8 
Booth 103 


KNITTING ARTS 
EXHIBITION 
Philadelphia April 17-21 
Booths 96-97-98-99 


SONOCO MAKES EVERYTHING IN PAPER CARRIERS 
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SONOCE PRODUCTS COMPANY 
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DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 
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In working with zest and giving his best, 
Just for the pleasure of giving, 

In the hope of helping his brother along, 

"Old-Timer" finds the sunshine of living. 


! 








The Editor Pinch-Hits for ““Old-Timer’’ 


@ This month marks the beginning of the 18th year of 
the OLD-TIMER department in Corton. The department was 
started in March 1922 and has appeared ever since, without 
a single interruption. 

We were contemplating this unique record, which rep- 
resents an outstanding achievement in enduring popularity 
and accomplishment for a magazine feature, when JIM, 
whom readers know as OLD-TIMER’s sidekick, happened to 
pay his first visit to the editorial offices. After settling 


(Since the following is in conversational style, it 
should be borne in mind that those paragraphs in 
italics represent JimM’s part of the conversation and 
those in regular type represent the editor’s remarks.) 
You mean to tell me, MR. EDITOR, that this page has 

been in every issue of COTTON for 17 years? 

That’s right, JIM. The first article appeared in 
COTTON in March 1922 and, if we figure correctly, that 
was 17 years ago this month, and a lot of water has 
gone over the dam in that many years. 

Weil, it looks like OLD-TIMER had been preparing 
these articles a long time before I found it out. 

Yes, JIM, you see, we had no idea that overseers 
and superintendents were going to appreciate the type 
of reading matter we were using in the OLD-TIMER 
articles, because no textile magazine had ever pub- 
lished what an editor would class as inspirational ar- 
ticles, and we had to feel our way along until we 
found out. 

Well, it must have been an agreeable surprise to 
you, Mr. Editor, when the fan mail began to come in. 

It sure was, JIM, and the strange thing about it 
was that Mr. L. L. Arnold, the editor at that time, was 
very skeptical about the idea when it was first dis- 
cussed. He said frankly that he had never heard of 
inspirational articles appearing in a textile magazine, 
and it seemed to be somewhat unusual. Anyway, he 
said, suppose we let OLD-TIMER take a shot at it and 
we will see what happens, and that is how the OLD- 
TIMER page was born. 

Well, Mr. Editor, that brings up a question I have 
wanted to ask for a long time. Just exactly how was 
it started? 


J can answer that one, easily. OLD-TIMER had been 


down to the business of getting acquainted with each other, 
our conversation turned naturally to our mutual friend, 
Oxvp-TIMER. We are breaking a precedent of 17 years stand- 
ing to pre-empt OLD-TIMER’s page in order to pass along to 
CorTron’s readers the following abstract of the conversation 
with Jim, feeling that it contains some “background” of this 
department that will be of interest to those who read it 
regularly, especially those who have become readers within 
recent years.—THE EDITOR. 


contributing practical or technical articles to COTTON’S 
pages for nearly 20 years. One time we sent him a 
question on weaving to be answered, and his response 
was that when he sat down to answer it, he was so 
“fed up” with nothing but technical writing that he 
took a chance on giving expression to some of his 
“philosophy’’ and sent in the results, with the com- 
ment that if we didn’t like it we could consign it to 
the waste-paper basket. Instead, it was put into the 
March 1922 issue of COTTON, and that started the 
whole thing. 

Well, Mr. Editor, what are you going to do about 
it? 

What do you mean, JIM? 

This anniversary business, of course. It seems to 
me that you should take stock, that is, tell us what the 
OLD-TIMER page has done in those 17 years. There is 
one thing pretty darn sure: The OLD-TIMER page, or 
any other kind of a page, to have run that many years, 
has either got you fooled or the readers have shown 
sufficient interest in it to keep it going, and so we 
would like for you to give us some information as to 
why overseers and superintendents would be interest- 
ed for so many years and how in heck any set of 
readers’ interest could be held for that long a period. 

I suppose what you are trying to say, JIM, is that 
we should show a kind of recapitulation of the OLD- 
TIMER articles since they began to appear 17 years 
ago. 

Sure, that’s good, now shoot. 

Not quite so fast, JIM. You say shoot, just like a 
fellow could snap his fingers and recali everything 
that has transpired in 17 years, and no doubt many of 
OLD-TIMER’S other readers have never given a thought 
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to the amount of real honest-to-goodness work he has 
put forth in the preparation of all the material they 
have read on the OLD-TIMER page. They have not re- 
alized the midnight oil which has been burned in try- 
ing to prepare material which would be, not just some- 
thing to read, but reading matter which would be in- 
formation based on facts and actual experiences in 
order to help overseers and superintendents in their 
work—something they could profit by—something 
which would enable them to achieve promotion—some- 
thing which would actually put dollars in their pock- 
ets—something they could not get from or through 
any other magazine— 

Just a minute now, Mr. Editor, don’t you get to 
preaching or trying to give us a lecture or something 
like OLD-TIMER does. Let me ask why, you think, OLD- 
TIMER gets such a kick out of all the hard work you 
say he has put into the OLD-TIMER page, anyway. 

For the same reason, JIM, that you or almost any 
other man gets a lot of pleasure out of doing any one 
a service, or a good turn, so to speak. Any time you 
have done a favor for somebody, we are sure, you have 
had that “feeling’’, that OLD-TIMER is always trying 
to explain to you that has caused him to carry on for 
17 years and that is very well expressed in the four 
lines of verse at the top of his page, the last line of 
which says, “OLD-TIMER finds the sunshine of living.” 

As explained in several OLD-TIMER articles, when 
he secured his first overseer’s job it was a hard mat- 
ter for a young man to get a start in the mill. Some 
mills would allow a young man to work a year without 
any wages at all while learning to fix looms, there- 
fore a young man either had to have parents who could 
support him while he was learning to fix looms, or he 
had to save up enough money while weaving to sup- 
port himself while he was learning to fix. Then there 
were other mills which would give a young man a 
cloth-hauling job which usually included brushing the 
room down overhead, attending to the toilet, and sun- 
dry other jobs which left him very little spare time to 
learn to fix looms. 

And what time he did have, any loom fixers he 
went to would put him to tying in warps or some such 
work which did not teach him much about fixing 
looms. The same conditions prevailed in the spinning 
room, and as for learning to grind cards, a young man 
had even a harder task ahead of him because card 
grinders back in those days were the most important 
section men in the mill and they were very reluctant 
about showing anyone anything about grinding. In 
fact, most of the superintendents were men who came 
up in the card room. 

OLD-TIMER had such a dickens of a hard time him- 
self that he fully appreciated what the young ambi- 
tious man was up against; therefore he started in to 
see if he couldn’t do something to make it easier for a 
young man to get a start in the mill. He persuaded 
quite a few young men to take I. C. S. courses and then 
started a night school to help those young men com- 
plete those courses. This night school developed into 
quite a large class at 10 cents per night to help pay 
the expenses, and several of the men who attended that 
night school subsequently became overseers and su- 
perintendents. 

Realizing the lack of facilities for young men to 
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learn mill calculations, which were probably more 
necessary then than now because machinery builders 
had not gotten up catalogs containing tables of drafts, 
twists, production, etc., therefore an overseer or su- 
perintendent had to know how to figure those things— 
to aid young men along these lines OLD-TIMER began 
to compile tables showing drafts, twists, production, 
etc., for the range of numbers the mills were then 
making. These books were not printed, but were hand- 
copied from the original and distributed to those who 
made application for them and paid for the work, 
which was done by OLD-TIMER himself and several 
young men he had employed to make copies of the orig- 
inal. Only last month OLD-TIMER’S son was in con- 
versation with a man who is now president of a chain 
of mills, and found out that OLD-TIMER gave this man’s 
father the first book on mill calculations he had ever 
seen. 


Along about that time, OLD-TIMER began to send 
some of his mill calculations to the textile magazines 
and in this way became acquainted with the late Mr. 
Arnold. As many of Mr. Arnold’s ideas concerning 
textiles and manufacturing in general were quite dif- 
ferent from OLD-TIMER’S ideas, quite a lengthy cor- 
respondence ensued that developed into a very close 
friendship between the two which continued until Mr. 
Arnold’s death in 1928. Except for this personal 
friendship, very likely the OLD-TIMER page would nev- 
er have been born. 


That’s quite a story, Mr. Editor, and it seems ra- 
ther strange that OLD-TIMER never told me before just 
how the page started, even after he took me into the 
picture and told all of your readers what a dickens of a 
time he had making an overseer out of me. Although 
I have always realized he took a great deal of interest 
in the young men he started in mill work, I did not re- 
alize the background you have outlined here which led 
up to the starting of the OLD-TIMER page, and even 
with all this explanation it is still rather difficult for 
me to understand how the page could hold the interest 
of readers for so many years. 


JIM, that is something that is not easy to explain. 
As pointed out in many of the articles, OLD-TIMER is 
not a professional writer, and all of the material that 
has appeared on this page has been the result of his 
personal experiences in actual manufacturing and its 
auxiliaries; that is, the experiences, both business and 
personal, that a man will encounter in trying to run 
a cotton mill. 


O. K., Mr. Editor, but all you have been saying So 
far doesn’t sound much like a recapitulation. If I 
understand that word correctly, it means to review 
what has been done—what has been accomplished— 
what you have to show that will convince us that you 
and OLD-TIMER have been justified in taking up all the 
space you have taken in a perfectly good textile maga- 
zine for 17 years— 


Not so fast, JIM. That is a pretty big order. You 
are trying to make it hard on us. In fact, such a 
procedure would require looking through all of the 
correspondence, all the fan mail, etc., and that is hardly 
practicable. Therefore, about all we can do is to look 
through the bound volumes of OLD-TIMER’S articles and 
some of the correspondence, and then trust more or 
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less to memory to touch on the high spots. 

Well, Mr. Editor, that’s your job, so suppose you 
give us a taste of what you have in mind, and then if 
we are not interested we can turn the dial to another 
station. 

Whether it was a happen-so or not, JIM, it is a 
fact that the first OLD-TIMER article, which appeared 
in March 1922, produced as much fan mail—and the 
effects of that first article lasted over a period of 
about as many years—as any of the other articles we 
had for several years. The theme of that article had 
a great many applications beside being the subject of 
an article, which resulted in the theme being used by 
many commercial firms in addition to the large num- 
ber of overseers and superintendents who use it to 
advantage. We suppose we were just lucky in start- 
ing off with an article, the theme of which struck so 
many people as being an original and new thought— 
a thought which could be used by business men in 
practically all lines of manufacturing or by any firm 
where there is a large number of salesmen or em- 
ployees of any kind. We were also agreeably sur- 
prised to find out that an article in a textile magazine 
would find its way into firms and be used by individ- 
uals that were not supposed to read a textile magazine. 
The title of that first article was: 


“Would You Hire Yourself for Your Job?” 


Yeah, Mr. Editor, how well I remember reading 
that article and thinking nothing of it until about a 
week later when my wife asked me if I had read it 
and of course I said, “Yes, what of it?” Then she 
said, “Would you?” By George, that put me to think- 
ing about those seven words after I went to bed, and 
the more I thought about them the more I was puzzled 
as to just what the question really did mean. Then at 
our next overseers’ meeting the superintendent 
brought it up, and to tell the truth, it was a little em- 
barrassing for him to ask us if we had tried to answer 
it. So, sometime later when the OLD-TIMER Club was 
formed, and we all got our souvenir hat protectors— 

Sure, JIM, and the formation of that club was 
prompted by a talk that OLD-TIMER made at a textile 
meeting that he and I attended, where the guest of 
honor was Dr. D. W. Daniel of Clemson College who 
is considered to be one of the most prominent lectur- 
ers in the South. OLD-TIMER made his little speech 
before Dr. Daniel made his, and used “Would I Hire 
Myself for My Job?” as his subject. Well sir, when 
Dr. Daniel got up he said in part: “This man has given 
me a new thought and I am compelled to admit that 
I cannot answer his question in the affirmative for 
myself.” Then Dr. Daniel continued, with his fine 
oratory, to talk at some length on “Would You Hire 
Yourself for Your Job?” 

After the meeting, OLD-TIMER and I went to my 
room and naturally being much elated to know that 
such a prominent man had such a high opinion of our 
theme, we started to form an OLD-TIMER Club with 
the seven words as a slogan. We found a hat protector 
in a haberdashery in Texas and used the hat protec- 
tor, with the slogan printed on it, as a souvenir to each 
member of the overseers’ and superintendents’ OLD- 
TIMER Club. 
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:ilany commercial firms whose officials happened 
to see one of the souvenirs asked us if they could buy 
them to be used at salesmen’s conventions, etc. <A 
large insurance company purchased 100 of them. In 
the same year, a men’s clothing firm secured some for 
their salesmen. A radio distributor wrote us, “The 
hat guard went over big at our convention. Everyone 
was anxious to get his, and the OLD-TIMER idea par- 
ticularly fitted the times.” 


(At this point the conversation was interrupted by a 
telephone call concerning a young man who had just accepr- 
ed a position with a mill in Buenos Aires in South America. 
He had just returned from Buenos Aires, having made an 
airplane trip down there for an interview during which he 
accepted the position offered. Naturally, JIM overheard our 
end of this conversation. ) 


By the way, Mr. Editor, that brings up something 
I wanted to talk to you about. I understand you had 
something to do with that young man’s going to South 
America. I have a boy who is just dying to go down 
there and I am wondering if you— 

No, JIM. We have had to tell many of our friends 
with similar requests that we do not know of any 
other openings for young men down there at this time. 
This was a special case where this particular mill had 
this particular place open for a young man. Six months 
ago they asked us to help them locate the kind of man 
they wanted, and their engaging this young man is 
the result of an extended correspondence devoted en- 
tirely to the details of this particular Job. 

I am glad this matter has come up now, though, 
because it provides an opportunity of demonstrating 
another point about the OLD-TIMER page. I have just 
been reviewing our correspondence with this South 
American mill, and find in their very first letter on 
the subject, wherein they were outlining their require- 
ments for a man for the job in question, they said: 

“The type of fellow we are after is the young man 
of whom OLD-TIMER is continually reminding us, in 
other words, a man who is really keen on his job, and 
who instead of having the management always behind 
him to push him along, is always behind the manage- 
ment pushing them along to allow him to get on with 
new ideas, improvements, developments, etc., etc.” 

That man down there seven thousand miles away 
unconsciously gave in making that specification an apt 
definition of the true objective back of all of OLD- 
TIMER’S writings and an illustration of the effect these 
writings have produced throughout the textile indus- 
try not only in this country but in mills in several 
foreign nations. 

Well, Mr. Editor, the wife and kids are waiting 
down stairs for me. I just came in to get acquainted 
and didn’t intend to stay so long, so I must be moving 
along. Come to see me, and meanwhile, what do you 
think about my original thought of recamitulating some 
of OLD-TIMER’S articles? 

Well, JIM, we'll have to talk with OLD-TIMER about 
that. Goodbye and good luck, and drop in whenever 
you are in town. 

—-— ~ @@-—- —- 

Two thousand years ago Aesop said: “The Southern 
Textile Exposition will be the greatest industrial event 
to be held in the South for many a year. It will at- 
tract visitors and exhibitors from all over the country, 
and will be an everlasting benefit to all.”’ 
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The Dary Ring Traveler is the result of 40 years’ 
experience and an enormous amount of research 
and experiment in high speed traveler manu- 
facture. Dary Ring Travelers are made from 
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DARY RING TRAVELERS. 


specially drawn stock by the finest of skilled 
craftsmen. They are guaranteed in weight, 
temper and style. Write for samples and prices 
today. 


THE DARY RING TRAVELER CO., TAUNTON, MASS. 


. G. DARY, Treasurer. 


JOHN E. HUMPHRIES, Box 843, GREENVILLE, 8. C. 





“AMERICAN” DEMOUNTABLE-RIM PULLEYS 


Pressed Steel Construction with Cork Insets 


Speed changes on spinning frames are often necessary ... and 
they are frequently costly. They rob you of valuable production 
time, and they multiply your maintenance and service expenses. 
The new ‘“American’”’ Demountable-Rim Pulleys cut these costs 
to the bone. They are absolutely true-running, perfectly balanced 
and are available in diameters from 9” to 16’. To produce any 
desired speed it is only necessary to remove four bolts in the hub 
and replace the rim with one of the proper diameter. 

American Cork-Inset Pulleys have a higher coefficient of friction 


than that produced by composition pulleys and have the added 
advantage of permanently retaining their original diameters. 
Steel construction permits the forcing of the cork into pockets in 
the face of the pulley which are open on two sides. As a result 
the corks bulge and expand at the base, locking themselves 
permanently in position so they cannot come out. They will wear 
for years and are unaffected by dust, oil or water. 


“American” Cork-Inset, Demountable-Rim Pulleys offer an oper- 
ating economy that deserves your immediate attention. 


THE AMERICAN PULLEY COMPANY, 4200 Wissahickon Ave., Dept. 5, Phila., Pa. 
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PULLEY COMPANY 





4200 Wissahickon Ave. 






Phila., Pa 
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“Beats per Inch” or 
“Beats per Pound 


EDITOR COTTON: 

“CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6868” is well in line when he 
brings to the surface an idea about cotton picking and 
cleaning being figured and termed as “beats per 
pound” instead of “beats per inch” in his question on 
page 138 of the October issue of COTTON. 

Beginning at the openers, the purpose of this 
equipment in all mills is practically the same, that is, 
to loosen the cotton into a working condition or for a 
blending of the stock. However, there is much to be 
gained by experimenting with the speeds of such ma- 
chines as the vertical openers to overcome the curling 
of the cotton. In one instance the stock was being 
curled, neps showing up in the card sliver. The opin- 
ion was that curling was created in the vertical open- 
ers, a twin tandem outfit, in which the speed of each 
was 435 r.p.m. The speed was altered to 370 r.p.m. 
and the curling increased, so the speed was increased 
to 520 r.p.m. and the curling almost disappeared. This 
production was on 1050 pounds per hour, which is ap- 
proximately 60 beats per pound at this point. 

Some mill men claim that a specific number of 
beats are necessary to give proper cleaning to cotton, 
regardless of the grades of cotton and the proper gin- 
ning of the stock. I believe that Good Middling cot- 
ton should not require as much beating as Strict Low 
cotton under general manufacturing requirements. 
Still there is the possibility of blending several grades 
into a mixing, and in such cases the better grades are 
given the same amount of working. 

There are cases where mills have small orders or 
lots to process which must adhere to a certain stand- 
ard of preparation for carding, and if a standard 
could be set up for such conditions it would be better 
to have the terms in “beats per pound” instead of 
“beats per inch’”’. 

In the textile texts we have had the term “beats 
per inch” instilled so thoroughly in us that it is hard 
to get away from it, yet, in my opinion I believe that 
a gradual change will be made in the expression of 
the term by which work done to laps by pickers is ef- 
fected. 

Some mill men believe in the excessive working of 
the cotton before it reaches the card. Others avoid 
overworking the stock, and use the slower method of 
using less beats per inch. We have noticed that the 
range of making 12-ounce laps is from 39 blows per 
inch by the finishing beater in single-process pickers 
to 82 blows per inch—each man having his own stand- 
ard. 

I agree with “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6868” that by ex- 
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E invite our readers to make use of this de- 

partment tor the discussion of any and all 
problems arising in the mill or finishing plant. 
Questions, answers or letters need not conform to 
any particular style and will be properly edited be- 
fore publishing. The editors do not hold themselves 
responsible for any statement of opinion or fact 
which may appear in this department unless so en- 
dorsed. This department is open to all. 


® e 


perimentation and research an acceptable standard 
can be worked out for the various grades and staples 
of cotton, along with the range of lap weights, to give 
satisfactory cleaning and leave the stock in good con- 
dition, and term it in “beats per pound”’. 
CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6877 
“ 

EDITOR COTTON: 

This is in answer to the discussion “beats per 
pound” versus “beats per inch” by “CONTRIBUTOR No. 
6868". I cannot agree that the average mill tries to 
figure beats per inch on a vertical or horizontal open- 
er. The mill usually thinks in terms of pounds per 
hour and uses a beater speed which will give the max- 
imum amount of cleaning without removing any of 
the good fibers. The speeds recommended by the ma- 
chinery manufacturers are usually the ones adopted. 

Now, with reference to “beats per inch” in the 
picker room, it used to be the custom to figure this 
more carefully on the old two and three-process pick- 
ers, and usually every carder could tell you very accu- 
rately what his beats per inch were. Of course, this de- 
pended on the position of the cone belt and varied 
considerably because of this. Today, however, with the 
advent of the one-process picking, I doubt that very 
many carders could tell you the beats per inch in their 
picker room. Here again they think in terms of 
beater speeds and whether or not the beater speed 
adopted will injure the fibers. 

From this viewpoint, I agree with “CONTRIBUTOR 
No. 6868” that we should doubtless think in terms of 
“beats per pound” as this would be a very accurate 
gauge of the amount of cleaning done. I would say 
that the only thing to guard against would be a very 
heavy feed where it might be possible to injure the 
fibers because of this heavy and slow feed. 

I doubt if any amount of research or experiment- 
ing would arrive at a standard number of beats per 
pound for the grades, staples, and weight of laps due 
to the variation in conditions, raw materials, and the 
opinions of men in the various mills. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6878 
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Life of Spinning Rings 


With comments on other spinning room questions 
such as cleaning bolsters, preventing sloughing off, 
a on ee ee a ee oe ee ee eT 


EDITOR COTTON: 

Your “CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6845” has asked some spin- 
ning questions on page 96 of the June 1938 issue that 
are rather difficult to answer, but I will offer him 
my opinion on them. 

1. What is the life of spinning rings working continually 
on coarse counts up to 40s, and those on fine counts up to 
150s, and at what period is burnishing of rings recom- 
mended ? 

The life of spinning rings varies materially with 
the kind of yarn being run; spinning 6s, 7s, 8s, and 
9s on 21-inch or 3-inch rings, I believe that rings 
should last 6 or 8 years—on a basis of about 80 
hours per week. On 20s to 30s, rings should last 10 
to 14 years, and on finer counts—from 50s to 150s, 
the period is quite indefinite. I have seen rings on 
80s and 90s yarn which have been run on a double 
shift basis for more than 20 years. Again, on the 
same numbers, 50s to 100s, some rings will not last 
more than 15 or 16 years. 

2. Is the cleaning of rings occasionally with a liquid 
preparation advisable, and, if so, what best suits the pur- 
pose? 

As to cleaning rings with a liquid, the best prep- 
aration that we know of is kerosene oil. In some of 
the fine goods mills the rings and rails are scoured 
twice a year, using a fine hair brush to go all 
around the flanges of the ring. 

3. What apparatus is used for removing the old oil from 


the spindle bolsters? We have trouble in not getting the 
dirty dregs entirely removed from bottoms. 


Kerosene oil is no doubt one of the best liquids 
to use for removing old oil from spindle bolsters. 
The bolster should be soaked for an hour or so in 
kerosene and a pointed stick in a piece of cloth used 
to clean the bolster. | 


4. We have a bit of trouble with “sloughing off” at the 
winding off at about 2 inches from the bottom; this gives 
us complaints from the weaving department, chiefly on 36s 
and 50s on %-inch bobbins, 8000 r.p.m. spindle speed. 


This sloughing off is usually due to the action 
of the builder and ringrail after the bunch builder 
has performed its function. It is possible this trou- 
ble could be overcome by either slowing or speeding 
the ringrail. It will be necessary to see the frames 
giving this trouble before giving an intelligent opin- 
ion. Of course, the lay gear governs the speed of 
the ringrail. 


». Is as heavy a traveler as possible considered best 
for the yarn, or as light a one as possible preferred by the 
spinner for better spinning? 


The average spinner likes to run as light a trav- 
eler as possible since this gives the yarn a better 
chance to balloon and also has a tendency to make 
a loftier yarn with more even twist. In fine yarn 
mills in the East, formerly it was the practice to as- 
certain the best weight traveler for the yarn being 
run by selecting a traveler that would just allow the 
yarn to clear the top of the spinning bobbin when 
the ringrail was at its lowest point. 
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6. What clearance is recommended between yarn on the 
bobbins and the ring and what method is used to measure 
them? We allow \-inch clearance and use 10 bobbins. 

This question is not entirely clear, however, I 


should think that anyone allowing %-inch clearance 
between what he terms a full bobbin of yarn and 
the ring would be losing a lot of production and the 
advantages of securing a full bobbin. Of course, 
spinning frames run better on a full bobbin than on 
the empty, and we never use any method to measure 
the distance between the yarn on the bobbin and the 
ring. This is the section man’s job, and we allow 
just enough space to prevent the yarn from chafing 
against the traveler. 
CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6859 





Average Yarn Counts 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I was interested in the discussions of “CONTRIB- 
UTORS No. 6778” and “6779” on page 94 of the Sep- 
tember, 1938, COTTON, replying to my article on page 
100 of the January issue on figuring average counts. 
Perhaps this subject does not warrant a number of 
lengthy arguments but after a careful study of the 
various phases of yarn calculations, the writer has 
come to the conclusion that information on this sub- 
ject has not been complete, if in some cases not actual- 
ly incorrect. Possibly the fault is not with the yarn 
calculation books available, but may be rather with the 
way certain facts have been interpreted. 

The necessity for figuring average counts may not 
arise in every mill, but we are inclined to think that 
at some time or other this problem will be encoun- 
tered. Let us think for a moment and see if we can 
recall any specific cases where average counts must be 
found. In making the spinning room report we have 
always had to figure the average counts or the aver- 
age numbers of the yarns being spun. In the making 
of plied yarns this problem again presents itself. We 
have seen problems involving warps made from single 
yarns of different counts. There may be other prob- 
lems of this nature but these will suffice for our 
purpose. 

In the first place the question of finding the aver- 
age counts of yarn being spun is quite a different 
proposition from that of finding the average counts 
of plied yarns or of yarn on beams. The spinning 
room production is usually given in units of so many 
pounds of each yarn being made. It follows of course 
that the yarns are of undetermined lengths. On the 
other hand yarns on beams or made up into ply yarn 
are of the same length, that is all the yarn on the 
same beam is of one length and all of the ends mak- 
ing up a strand of ply yarn are practically the same 
length in each individual strand. This being true the 
basis for calculating the average counts could not be 
the same in each case. “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6778” rec- 
ognizes this and states so very clearly. His article 
bears out my theory that the method of calculating 
average counts of ply yarns is often figured incor- 
rectly. 

“CONTRIBUTOR No. 6779” even disagrees with a 
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Every Saving is an 
Adolescent Profit 


Every cost reduction matures as profit. 
The more competitive the field of industry, 
the more important it is to make every step 
of manufacture as economical and as effective 


as possible. 


The grouping of machines; the layout of 
departments; the method of generating and 
applying power, have a profound influence, 
by the economies they effect, on the balance 


sheet. 


In your plant also, profit will be earned or 
increased by skillful and judicious moderni- 


zation of methods as well as machines. 


It is a subject of huge importance which 
\  \ deserves examination. Perhaps we can assist 


. you with facts out of successful experience. 


\\ \ J. E. SIRRINE & COMPANY 


; > Engineers 


, 


\ .\ \Greenville South Carolina 
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recognized authority, so I could not expect him to 
agree with my theory. He says that there is no argu- 
ment that 1 end of 20s and 1 end of 4%s will average 
30s. If he will change that statement to 1 pound of 
20s and 1 pound of 40s then I would have to admit 
that he is correct. Suppose we use the hank (840 
vds.) as a unit of length and twist together a strand 
of 2 ply yarn, 840 yards in length and made up of 1 
end of 20s and 1 end of 40s. Certainly each end of 
this ply yarn must be practically the same length, i.e., 
840 yards. This being true let us find the weight of 
each end as a basis for calculating the resultant 
counts and later the average counts. 


840 yards 20s — 1/20 lb. .05 Ib. 
840 yards 40s — 1/40 lb. — .025 lb. 


Total weight of the resultant yarns .075 pound. Em- 
ploying the yarn formula let us calculate the resultant 
counts of the 840 yards of 2 ply yarn which weighs 
.075 pound. 


840 « 1 lb. (unit of weight) 








— |] 
.075 lb. & 840 (hank) * “y” (count unknown) 
840 « 1 
4 it —_ 
.075 * 840 
“vy” — 13.33 (resultant counts) 


Now as the two ends of ply yarn together weigh 
.075 pound, 1 end of a yarn that would be the average 
of the two would weigh, 


075 
— .0375 pound 





2 


Again employing the formula let us figure the 
counts of a yarn weighing .0375 pound to 840 yards, 


840 yds. < 1 Ib. (unit of weight) 





0375 Ib. X 840 (hank) < “y” (count) 
840 KX 1 


0375 & 840 | 


“y” — 26.67 (average counts) 


669? 


y¥= 





This figure we contend to be correct instead of 30s 
as our friend “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6779’ holds to be 
true. 

Now using these same two yarns let us see how the 
average counts of yarn being spun would be figured. 
Suppose, for illustration, that during a given period a 
spinning room produced 10,000 pounds each of 20s 
and 40s yarns. “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6778” gave the rule 
for figuring this, and we believe this rule is generally 
employed: “Multiply each count by its own unit of 
weight (in this case pounds). Add together the prod- 
ucts and divide the sum by the total number of units 








of weight. The quotient is the average counts.” 
10,000 Ibs. & 20s — 200,000 
10,000 Ibs. K 40s — 400,000 
20,000 600,000 
600,000 





— 80s (Average Counts) 


20,000 
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The figures obtained by multiplying the weight of 
each yarn by the counts of that yarn represent hanks. 
For example, according to our well known, though very 
confusing system of figuring yarn counts, there are 
20 hanks to the pound of 20s and 40 hanks to the 
pound of 40s. There will be a total of 600,000 hanks 
of yarn weighing 20,000 pounds, so it follows that 
600,000 hanks of a yarn 20,000 pounds would average 
30s yarn. 

We believe that after reading the article by “Con- 
TRIBUTOR No. 6778” and with our further explana- 
tions the reader will clearly see that the method given 
for calculating the average counts of ply yarns, in our 
former article, was correct. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 4022 
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Spinning Room Practice 
(Continued from page 100) 


get into the roving as it passes through the rolls. Fly 
accumulates on the ends of the arbors of the rolls and 
if not removed will soon retard the roll. This is es- 
pecially true in the case of the light unweighted rolls 
used with some systems. Waste will collect inside the 
aprons and tend to choke them, either slowing down 
the aprons or stopping them, in either case making bad 
work. Constant supervision to see that the cleaning 
schedule is being followed, and traveling, overhead 
cleaners seem to be the best solution. 

Speeds, a subject on which mill men do not usual- 
ly agree, are dependent upon many variable factors. 
Among these are the stock being run, the number of 
yarn being spun, the age and condition of the frame, 
the size ring and the length of the traverse. The spin- 
dle has much to do with the speeds that are possible; 
the new ball-bearing or roller-bearing spindles are cap-. 
able of much higher speeds than the older type spin- 
dles. With long drafts speeds are usually slightly 
higher, but as we have said, many other factors must 
be considered in this connection. 

Breaking strength, which is always debatable, is 
usually claimed to be a little higher with long draft. 
It is often claimed that it is possible to use a slightly 
shorter staple and with long draft get just as good 
breaking strength as with longer staple cotton with 
conventional draft. 

Doubtless, improvements in long draft will con- 
tinue to be made, both in the spinning room and in 
the card room. Long draft is here definitely to stay. 
At the present time, mill men who speak frankly say 
that with fairly clean cotton, on numbers above 30s 
that long draft is the thing. They say that low grade 
cotton, used in making coarse numbers, causes so much 
waste and fly that they have more trouble with this 
on long draft frames. 


(The next article in this series, to appear in an early 
number, will discuss rolls, roll settings, roll coverings, 
roll cleaning methods, etc.) 


oo he 


Two thousand years ago Aesop said: “Lubrication 
will be the most important factor in textile plant op- 
eration.” 
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—the Thomas A. Edi- 
son Laboratories. 
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time. But that's only 
half the advantage of 
this new time-saver. 
Memos, notes, dates, 
instructions, ideas are 
recorded as you think 
of them. Details dis- 
appear like magic. 
Your mind is left free 
and clear for the real 
insurance problems. 
Try one on your desk 
for a day or two. 
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Ediphone (your city) or 
write Dept. CO4, 
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r W. Orange, 
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Horseplay 


Three young fellows, full of “pep” and devilment 
were in the habit of indulging in considerable horse- 
play on the job. They took to throwing waste, put- 
ting chewing gum in each other’s hair, and contin- 
ually playing practical jokes. 

After the foreman had warned them several 
times, the three men were discharged. 


Three weeks later, just before Christmas, one 
of these three men came back to see the foreman and 
pleaded for reinstatement on his job. He told the 
foreman he was “on his uppers” and promised good 
behavior. The foreman questioned him at some 
length as to who had been the ring leader in their 
“monkey business” and, from his answer, came to 
the conclusion that this particular man had been 
more or less the innocent victim of the horseplay 
of the other two. 

He agreed to take the man back, but at the same 
time he recommended to the management that the 
other two men be reinstated at the same time. His 
recommendation was approved and the three men all 
came back to work. 


1. Should this foreman have been more thorough 
in his investigation at the time of discharge, and 
should he have discharged the two chief offenders 
and retained the third man at that time? 


2. What advantage do you believe this foreman 
may have gained by recommending that the other 
two men be taken back also? 


3. What effect do you think his reinstatement 
of these three men might have upon the discipline 
or the attitude of other workers in his force? 

—Management Information”, Elliott Service Co., Inc. 

ee 


A Mill Man Discusses ''Salesmen" 


(Continued from page 92) 


salesman has a stunt of some kind. The other man’s 
dirty language was a stunt. He thought it tickled his 
customers. I think most of them do not realize it, 
but unconsciously they all pull off something charac- 
teristic sooner or later, and you can come nearer clas- 
sifying them that way than any other. 


I remember one salesman who could sneeze. He 
could get off the most appalling series of whoops and 
sniffies, none of which was real, and he had a lot of 
fun with it until he went to a movie one night with 
the agent of a large mill who was a good customer. 
Mrs. Agent went along, and just as they got in the 
show, this bird, probably prompted by the devil, went 
through a spasm that excited her deep sympathy until 
she found out it was all a fake, and her indignation 
almost cost the salesman that account. 


There was another fellow who was a contortionist. 
He carried around photographs of himself tied up in 
knots, and given the least encouragement would sit on 
the floor and put his heels back of his head and hop 
around on his hands like a frog. I do not remember 


that he ever got any orders. but anyway, he had a 
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lot of fun. There is, of course, the golf salesman who 
can go around in something less than 70 and who lets 
the president beat him at 103. There is the card play- 
er who calls around at night and lets you beat him at 
whatever you want to play, although he can probably 
deal them out from the bottom of the deck when he 
wants to. There is also the indignant salesman who 
swells up when he finds you are not using his stuff 
any longer and throws out dark hints that there has 
been some dirty work going on. 


Then of course, there is the high-pressure boy. I 
would like to meet him. I have heard a good deal 
about the high-pressure salesman, but have never met 
one. I have seen salesmen who have overstayed their 
welcome, but that was because they were overanxious 
to make a sale and because the buyer was not sufficient- 
ly positive in his statement as to whether he was or 
was not interested in their wares, but I do not know 
of anyone who ever high-pressured himself into any- 
thing. A little eloquence is of course legitimate, but 
I do not think any textile men are so wishy-washy in 
their ideas that they have to be or can be bullyragged 
into making a purchase. If there are any such, they 
will not be there long. If the higher-ups do not re- 
move them, the mill will automatically slide out from 
under them anyway, and the high-pressure squad will 
have to look for other victims. 


But why classify salesmen? They are as a rule a 
high-class bunch of fellows who are making a living, 
or trying to, in a very tough and a very fascinating 
game. Like every other line of endeavor, the selling 
profession is overcrowded so that the quality may in 
some cases be somewhat diluted, but on the whole they 
are tops and as such are kindly treated by the mills 
they call on. 


Like the weather, a good deal has been said about 
the chaps that dash around over the landscape looking 
for orders, but nothing much has been done about 
them. Some mills establish a purchasing department 
to act as a buffer between the salesmen and the exec- 
utives who are supposed to have something better to 
do than be pestered by peddlers, but while this idea is 
fundamentally good, it does not always work to the 
best advantage to either side. Other mills welcome in 
the traveling men with the idea that they know where- 
of they speak and are worth the time it takes to talk 
to them, while still other concerns frankly do not want 
to be bothered and will not talk to salesmen at all. 


There is no doubt that salesmen do take up a lot 
of the mill men’s time, and I have often wondered 
whether the mill would not be better managed if the 
executive was free of the task of seeing them. On 
the other hand, it may be that they serve the purpose 
of the fleas on Mark Twain’s dog. Mark said that fleas 
were good for a dog because they kept his mind off 
of being a dog, and it seems probable that the stimu- 
lating effect of having to talk to salesmen would at 
least in part keep the mill executive’s mind off his 
troubles, and in the end make him a better man. 


At least you will have to admit that this is an op- 
timistic viewpoint. 





Now, if you have not already done so, turn to page 
93, and read a discussion of mill men by a salesman. 
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word—pbut 
nothing else so well describes NORTH 
Specialized Service. 


a very much over-used 


The NORTH service man who comes to 
your plant is not merely a sizing and fin- 
ishing chemist but a practical mill man 
with long years of actual mil] experience. 
He goes thoroughly into your processes 
and shows you how to better them with- 
out any guess-work or lost motion. 


Efficiency, plus, is further assured by 
the 36 years personal specialization of 
Frank G. North, aided by R. E. Howell, 
B.S., and other textile chemists and prac- 
ticai mill men whose long years of experi- 
ence in sizing and finishing have enabled 
them to develop and produce Sizing and 
Finishing Compounds, Special Formulae, 
Softeners, Tallow and Oil Products, Gums, 
etc.. of super quality and effectiveness. 


NORTH Products, in 6 short years, have 
risen in demand from “scratch” to “tops”, 
in quality and volume. WEAVE-WELL 
Slashing Compounds, also made in dry 
size; FINISH-RITE Finishing Products; 
ROTO-CONDITIONER, the improved con- 
ditioning machine for setting twist and 
conditioning filling yarns: NORTHOL PC, 
the perfect conditioning liquid for all fill- 
ing yarn conditioning systems; GREASE- 
RITE Shuttle Tallow. 


Take advantage of NOR®PH 
Specialized Service by inviting 
a NORTH service man to your 
mill without obligation. 


FRANK G. 


NUATH 


INCORPORATED 





P. O. Box 844, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


P. O. Box 92, 
Marietta, Ga. 
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Assuring Higher 
Perfection in Fabrics 


In forty years of developing bobbins to 
meet, with scientific exactness, the 
varying conditions and processes of 
individual manufacturers, the Clover 
Leaf Organization has kept well in 
advance of the demand for higher 
speeds, greater precision in manufac- 
ture and higher perfection in fabrics. 


Ask Your Throwster 


CLOVER LEAF MANUFACTURING COMPANY, HONESDALE, PENN 
Service to the Silk Industries since 1899. Representatives: W.A. Kennedy Co. 
Dillworth Sta., Charlotte, N.C.:: DanaR. Crawford, Box176, Providence, R.I. 
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A Salesman Discusses ‘Mill Buyers" 
(Continued from page 93) 


mobility has probably resulted in fewer and better 
salesmen handling a given territory. If a salesman 
can make six calls a day, where he formerly made 
two, he makes his calls shorter and more business- 
like, and often passes up a call that he would have felt 
in duty bound to make in the old days because now 
he knows that he can drop off almost anytime at that 
particular mill; whereas, years ago he had to devote a 
whole day or a half day to such a call, and was likely 
to feel it necessary to get in all the arguments he could 
and spend the necessary time trying to get an order. 

Furthermore, in the horse-and-buggy days, an old 
salesman, calling upon a friend of long standing and 
having absolutely nothing to do until the next train, 
was likely to sit around and gossip and waste a lot of 
valuable time, 
which made it 
tougher for the 
rest of the men 
who might want 
to call on this 
particular exec- 
utive, and per- 
haps often gave 
rise to the feel- 
ing that time 
spent with sales- 
men was pretty 
well wasted. Be- 
ing able to get 


around as he The SALESMAN CARRIES 
pleases, the THE TORCH of PROGRESS 


salesman of to- 

day is very likely to be in just as big a hurry when 
calling in the isolated community, as when calling in a 
big city, with several customers to see. 

Another thing that has changed the attitude of 
the customer in many of the larger centers is the 
practical disappearance of the supply house racket as 
it flourished years ago. It was a very common prac- 
tice for a bunch of mill treasurers or stockholders to 
organize a supply house, and of course the chances of 
selling anything to a certain mill except through its 
pet supply house were practically negligible. This 
made the treasurer and agent feel that it was a com- 
plete waste of time to see salesmen. If they wanted 
anything, they were going to buy it through their 
own supply house, and if some enterprising salesman 
did get an audience and make them want something 
they couldn’t get through the supply house, that made 
them feel bad. I have been up against that situation 
in a number of large industrial centers, and have been 
very frankly told by treasurers that if I wanted to 
sell the mill anything, I should not call on the mill, but 
should get a certain supply house to list my products 
and handle them for me. 

Under this system, there was no good accomplished 
by representatives of a foreign supply house calling 
on a certain mill, but the salesmen used to hopefully 
call just the same, although I have talked with plenty 
of them who freely admitted they never expected to 
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get an order. All of which wasted the time of the 
customer and added to his irascibility. This condi- 
tion has apparently completely disappeared. 


Perhaps another thing that has changed the atti- 
tude of many mill treasurers toward salesmen is the 
fact that practically all of them are now salesmen 
themselves. In the halcyon days from 1900 to 1920 
it was not necessary for anybody connected with the 
mill to know anything about selling its product. The 
treasurer and the agent merely headed a very profit- 
able producing organism which permitted them to live 
in cloistered seclusion, free from any annoyance con- 
nected with disposing of the product. Not uncom- 
monly, a mill’s annual production would be sold in a 
week or two of actual work by the representative of 
the selling house, and some mills were almost able to 
sit back and allocate their product as the customers 
demanded it. 


Well, it’s different now, boys. and no mill treas- 
urers are rearing back in their offices, haughtily pick- 
ing out which orders they will take and which ones 
they don’t want to bother with. They are generally 
having to get out and scramble for business just the 
same as the poor peddlers who pestered them so un- 
mercifully years ago. It makes a big difference in 
the outlook when you have had some personal experi- 
ence with the other fellow’s problem. The treasurer 
who has had to sit in some customer’s anteroom wait- 
ing for his turn to try to sell the mill’s goods feels a 
lot different about the salesman than the old style 
treasurer who never sold anything, nor bought any- 
thing if he could help it. 

The mills now, as always, owe a good deal to the 
enterprising and persistent salesman. A man running 
a plant seldom really wants anything definitely until 
somebody or something has made him want it. Prac- 
tically all of the improvements in mill operation that 
have been made in the last 20 years are directly trace- 
able to the unflagging persistence of the salesman who 
had something better and made life miserable for mill 
managements until they had awakened an interest in 
buying something that would help them to cut costs 
or improve quality. It would be a very unusual type 
of man that would be violently dissatisfied with the 
way he was running a plant that was making a lot of 
money, and the old-timers were not too much to blame 
for their indifference. Shrinking or disappearing 
profits have changed their attitude, and the majority 
of textile operating executives are now as anxious to 
discuss possibilities of economy or improvement as 
they were formerly anxious not to bother with them. 

The salesman carries the torch of progress. He 
always has. He is the contact man between the in- 
ventor and manufacturer and the user. Until a user 
can be found, there is little use in trying to manufac- 
ture anything, and but for the infernal and often an- 
noying persistence of the salesman, the textile indus- 
try might be a lot worse off today than it is. Imagine 
trying to run a mill with the equipment and methods 
of 1900 and paying 1939 wages and taxes and meeting 
1939 prices! 





Now, if you have not already done so, turn to page 
92, and read a discussion of salesmen by a miil man. 
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--e- HELPFUL BOOKLETS FREE... 


Here is presented an important service used every month by hundreds of COTTON readers. The list- 
ings explain themselves. The Manuals, Reference Books and Catalogs, containing information of unusual 
value in mill construction and operation, will be sent you without obligation. Read through the list care 
fully. Then simply fill in on the coupon the number of those which interest you, and mail it to COTTON. 


This service is for men engaged in textile manufacturing only. Requests 


received from 


those 


not in the industry cannot be handled. 


Advertisers in this Issue Offer You ........c- 


205. The Walker Method—S page illustrated cata- 
log describing the Walker method of quickly check- 
ing the efficiency of machinery. This improved meth- 
od eliminates the losses resulting from improperly 

ed equipment. Walker Electrical Company, 
926 Means St., Atlante, Ga. 


213. Saco-Lowell Cotton Machinery—Twisting—a 36 
page illustrated brochure explaining the company’s 
twisters and parts, including the four basic type 
features of new construction and general 
notes on twisting. Production calculations and "i - 
fications are included. Saco-Lowell Shops, 147 Milk 
St.. Boston. Mass. 


214. Saco-Lowell Cetton Machinery—Spinning—the 
second edition of a 56-page booklet, illustrated with 
the company’s product and containing valuable 
charts, production tables and other spinning data. 
Saco-Lowell Shops, 147 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


217. Diamond Fibre Hollow Ware—32 page booklet 
and catalog. attractively illustrated, showing various 
types of boxes. trucks, , barrels, baskets and 
trays of Diamond Fibre Hollow Ware. Of interest 
to every mill man in solving material handling prob- 
lems. Free on request. Continental-Diamond Fibre 
Co., Dept. C, Wilmington, Delaware. 


218. Butterworth Electric Guiders—6-page folder 
describing and illustrating the new Butterworth 
Electric Cloth Guider. This guider is built on the 
same principle as the Foxwell Air Guider and is 
unexcelled for fast, accurate guiding. Ww. 
Butterwort ms Co., Philadeiphia, Pa. 


223. Alloyed iron in Southern Industrial Fields— 
16 page illustrated catalog dealing with the prop- 
erties available in modern cast irons. International 
Nickel Co.. 67 Wall St., New York, N. Y. 


224. “Tank Talk’’—Sixteen page booklet of ilIlus- 
trations showing various types of elevated steel tanks. 
constructed and erected by manufacturers as well as 
stand pipes, reservoirs, storage and high pressure 
vessels, cylinders, along with helpful technical data. 
Also a list of what a few of the cotton mills, etc.. 
ee R. D. Cole Manufacturing Company, Newnan, 

a. 


228. Solutions for Your Problems—20-page illus- 
trated booklet containing valuable information on the 
scouring and proces of wool and er fibres. 
Detergent Products Corp., Atlanta, Ga. 


233. Catalog No. 22—an attractive illustrated cat- 
alog describing in detail the Shamrock shipping con- 
talners and the new canvas trucks for textile use. 


Meese, Inc., Madison, Ind. 


234. They Stay Brighter Longer—This interesting {)- 

ay _--— —— fom about Mazds i 

e sent you on request. eral Electric 
Company, Dept. 166, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


238. Glorified Light—A 32-page book {illustrative 
of the vital part proper painting plays in scientific 
lighting and in the reduction of maintenance and 
P — costs, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co.. Pitts- 
urgh, Pa. 


240. The New Proctor Automatic Yarn Dryer—é 
page illustrated folder describing the new Proctor 
——- — - ie which —— exclusive new 

or traveling skein protector. roct , 
Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. aiatieematte: 


253. Brewn Air-O-Line Controllers — This booklet 
will prove invaluable to the men in charge of dyeing. 
finishing and slashing, as well as the textile execu- 
_ yo poows ne the various 

rown rollers. e rown st be 
Philadelphia, Pa. en oa 


258. Automatic Overhead Cleaner for Spinning. 
Winding, Warping and Twisting—24 page booklet 
showing the new American MonoRail automatie 

ner in operation on MonoRail track circuit 
over Spinning, Warping, Winding, Twisting. ete. 
This cleaner incorporates a new scientifically de- 

blower producing a whirling column of air 
directed and controlled so that it prevents accumu- 
lation of fly with no harm to roving. The American 

MonoRail Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


259. Cotton Conditioning with Texsprav 
peund—18-page booklet describing the Texspray 
of cotton conditioning. It has been proven 

that this method will save money, increase produc- 
tion, increase flexibility of fiber. eliminate static 
=e —-—. fly and dust. The Teras Company, New 


Com.- 


260. Lubrication—This attractive booklet contains 
valuable ~ es Fant mn on loom lubrication 
also spinning gn and the function of 
spindle oils. The Texas Company, New York, N. Y. 


261. The Brown Moist-O-Graph—16 page booklet 


describing the gee ae which meas- 
ures, records an controls the moisture eontent 
cotton warp yarns. The B -aiong 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


263. Gastonia Brushes—New catalog and price list 
the cemplete line of brushes for the tertile 


rown Instrument Company, 


mill. Gastonia Brush Co., Gastonia, N. C. 


268. Factoring and Financing—TDllustrated booklet 
which outlines the functions of factoring in the ter- 
tile industry. Textile Banking Company, New York, 
New York. 


269. Stainiess Steel Equipment for the Dyeing and 
Textile Industry—Attractive four-page folder describ- 
ing the Blickman line of dyeing equipment. 5S. 
Blickman, Inc., Weehawken, N. J. 


271. The New American Adjustable Diameter 
Wedgebelt Pulleys—illustrated leaflet describing the 
American adjustable diameter sheaves design to 
produce the best performance in all types of V-belt 
driven textile machinery. American Pulley Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

272. Where to Buy Monel Metal Textile Equipment 
—Attractive booklet which lists the names and ad- 
dresses of experienced fabricators of Monel Metal 
equipment for the textile mill. The International 
Nickel Company, Inc., 67 Wali St., New York, ms Be 


276. Continuous Vulcanization of Transmission 
Beiting—12-page klet containing facts based on 
data assembled during the development of this new 
principle of belt manufacture and the performance of 
the product in actual service. Boston Woven Hose 
& Rubber Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


277. Bulldeg Rubber Tension Roll Covering—attrac- 
tive four-page folder deseribing the new scientifically 
correct product designed for taking off all synthetic 
fabrics, natural silks and fine cotton . Boston 
Woven Hose & Rubber Company, Cambridge, Mass. 


_ Textile Testing Laboratorles—a 10-page illus- 
ae booklet describing a modern textile testing 
laboratory and pointing out the necessity for labora- 
tory air conditioning . Ask for bulletin 136. 
Parks-Cramer Co., tehburg, Mass., and Charlotte, 
North Carolina. 

279. When Cleaning’s Automatic, a Spinner’s Free 
te Spin—a 10-page illustrated booklet dealing with 
the Parks automatic traveling cleaner. Ask for bul- 
lettin 1036. Parks-Cramer Co., Fitchburg, Mass., and 
Charlotte, N. C. 


284. Morton Nickel tron Quick 
Gate Valve—lDllustrated leaflet describing 
Morton Valve for dyeing machines, pipe lines, s 
and water lines, boiler blower valves and throttle 
valves. Morton Machine Works, Columbus, Georgia. 


Tricon W-30—Study of wetting agents and 
mA. activity with recommendations for textile 
processing. Rohm & Haas Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


287. New American Pulley Motor Base Catalog— 
an attractive new illustrated catalog describing in 
detail construction and application of new tension 
control motor base. Includes data comparing per- 
formance of drives =. and ee cons ~_4 & ae 
otor base and applications are shown for 

and V-belt drives. American Pulley Co., Philadel- 
phia, Va. 


289. Caustic Soda Bulletin—a data and _ reference 
book designed for the user of caustic soda. Com- 
plete with charts, drafts and formulas. Pennsylvania 
Salt Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa., who also manu- 
factures Hydrogen Peroxide. 


290. Hyatt Roller Bearings on Textile Machinery 
of All Kinds—34 page booklet which describes and 
illustrates how Hyatt bearings are being applied to 
textile machinery. Hyatt Bearings Division, Newark, 
New Jersey. 


291. Wolf Products for the Textile Trade—Tllus- 
trated booklet describing the Wolf line of chemicals 
for the printing, dyeing, sizing and finishing of all 
textile fabrics. Jacques Wolf & Co., Passaic, N. J. 


293. Mind Your P’s and Q’s—Attractive folder 
describing and filustrating the brands, properties and 
uses of silicates of soda. Philadelphia Quartz Com- 
pany. Philadelphia, Pa. 

2964. From a Locomotive to a Pig—Attractive ten- 
page booklet describing the advantages of Metso as 
an ideal cleaner in the textile industry. Philadelphia 
Quartz Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


295. Fence Facts—A new booklet illustrating and 
describing chain link fence in a variety of styles 
and four different metals for every type ef fencing 
installation. Also wrought iron fence in various 
beautiful styles. A concise handling of information 
for those wanting facts about fence. Page Fence 
Association, Bridgeport, Conn. 


296. Full Fashioned Hesiery Manufacture — [lus- 
trated folder giving the history of full-fashioned knit- 
ting and describing in detail the different processes 
in present day manufacturing and the application of 
Gulf lubricants to the various machinery. Gulf Oil 
Corporation, Pittsburgh. Pa. 


297. Lunkenhelmer List Price Schedule R-i—new 
44 page catalog covering the entire line of valves, 
boiler mountings and lubricating devices manufac- 
tured by the Lunkenheimer Company. The Lunken- 
heimer Company, Cincinnati, Ohie. 


Opening Handle 
the new 





299. The New International Time Recorder—infer- 
mation on the new automatic time recorder whieh 
gives complete wage and hour records. International 
Business Machines Corp., New York, N. Y. 


301. Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Catalog — Norma- 
Hoffmann Bearings Corp., Stamford, Conn. 


303. The New Beyce Rayon Knaotter— This new 
knotter increases production, eliminates perspiration 
and chemical stains and makes clean, uniform knots. 
Over 2,000 of these knotters are now in use. A. B. 
Carter, Inc., Gastonia, N. C. 


305. Tannate Belting — leaflet describing Rhoads 
Tannate leather belts and their uses and advantages 
in textile operation. J. EB. Rhoads & Sona, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

306. Waterproof with Seo-Co—information on the 
advantages of using Sco-Co industrial finishes 
paints in the textile industry. Southport Paint Co., 
Inc., Savannah, Ga. 


307. Lane Canvas Baskets—16 page {illustrated 
booklet describing the Lane line of canvas baskets 
for textile use. W. T. Lane & Brothers, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. 


308. Finnell Serubbers—illustrated leaflets describ- 
ing and giving specifications for the new nnell 
sen] oe machines. Finnell System, Inc., Eik- 
art, a 


309. The Tasco Process—illustrated folder describ- 
ing the Tasco process for grinding and ishing 
carrier tubes on knitting machines. Thomas & Skin- 
ner Steel Products Co., Indianapolis, Ind 


$10. Replacement Parts for Knitting Machines— 
attractive illustrated folder describing the Thomas & 
Skinner line of replacement parts for all types of 
knitting machines. Thomas & Skinner Steel Prod- 
ucts Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Stt. The Romance of Prairie Gold—attractive {t- 
lustrated book which tells the corn and the 
uses of corn products in industry. Corn Products 
Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 


312. Cork—The Modern Roll Covering—attracttve 
booklet outlining the uses and advantages of cork 
for textile roll covering. Armstrong Cork Products 

. dustrial Division, Textile Products Section, 
Lancaster, Pa. 


813. Detergent Wall Card—valuable and handy wal! 
ecard listing strengths in both acid and alkali 
solutions. emists and dyers will find this chart 
invaluable in their everyday work. Detergent Prod- 
ucts Corp., Atlanta, Ga. 


314. Winding Production Chart—this useful pro- 
duction chart can be used for any style of winder. 


Also included are instructions for figuring yarn 
takeup speeds. Universal Winding Ce., Providence. 
Rhode Island. 


315. How Handling Problems Have Been Solved— 
a 50-page booklet presenting in pictorial form many 
solutions to industrial handling problems and show- 
ing how they reduce eosts, save labor, eliminate stor- 
age and provide free movement of stock between 
processes. American MonoRail Company, 13106 Athens 
Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


316. Ditto Payroll Record System—this special 
book has shown hundreds of tertile men how to 
speed and simplify payroll routines. It shows how 
to save. Ditto, Inc., Chicago, Il. 


317. Circular Knitting Machines—a fifty-two page 
illustrated booklet containing valuable information en 
the manufacture of transfer top hosiery. Includes 
illustrations of rib knitting principles, yarn changers. 
selvage welt, loose course and methods of laying in 
Lastex. Sent free on request to Fidelity Machine 
Company, 3908 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


318. It’s the Film—attractive folder describing and 
giving specifications for Lubriplate, the lubrieant pos- 
sessing features not found in conventional lubricants. 
ee — Fiske Bros. Refining Company, 

ewark, ‘ 


319. Lubriplate—the modern textile machinery 1lu- 
bricant—attractive illustrated folder giving reeom- 
mendations for textile machinery lubrication. Lubri- 
plate is the new lubricant which forms a film on 
shafts, bearings, gear teeth, etc., which prevents wear, 
corrosion and contamination due te products of wear. 
een ge 3 + Fiske Bros. Refining Company, 

ewark, > : 


320. The Control of Friction—four-page folder 
which shows why Lubriplate controls friction on te- 
tile machinery. Lubriplate Division, Fiske Bres. 
Refining Co., Newark, N. J. 


321. Wooden Tanks for Many Purposes—attractive 
tatalog containing much helpful data relative to gen- 
eral design and construction of wooden tanks for 
textile use. Also contains an interesting tabulation 
of experi if? vallable for k 


ments with different woods a tan 
Eeapeees. Hauser-Stander Tank Co., Cincinnati. 
0. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 152 
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PRECISION BOBBINS 


Uniform in Quality 
4 Uniform in Size 
Uniform in Finish | 


‘NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO 
NASHUA NEW HAMPSHIRE 
SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE - -D.C.RAGAN HIGH POINT.N.C. 
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This | is the ‘Age OF SPEED 
and HIGH DRAFT SPINNING 


Ring Travelers of greater advantage are necessary. Wentworth Double Duty, Wentworth 
Gravity, Gravity Express and Lowboy meet these new requirements. 





New Duplex Twister Travelers — C. E. F. Twister Travelers 

NATIONAL RING TRAVELER “CO. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. - CHARLOTTE, N. C. 

Southern Office: — 131 West First St., — Charlotte, N. C. — C. D. Taylor, Southern Agent 


Southern Representatives L, Everett Taylor, H. B. Askew, P. O. Box 272, Atlanta, Ga.—Otto V. Pratt, Union Mills, N. C. 
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322. The Application of Soaps and Soap Products 
te Textile Processing—40-page illustrated booklet cov- 
ering the principal operations in textile processing. 


Special notes and suggestions are given for those 
operations requiring soaps or soap products. Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet Company, 105 Hudson St., Jersey 


City, N. J. 


323. Textile Processing with Artic Syntex A and T 
—50-page illustrated beoklet describing the properties 
of these new materials and giving tentative or sug- 
gested formulas for a number of applications in textile 
processing. Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co., Jersey City, 
New Jersey. 

324. Insurok—The Superior Plastic—50 page ilius- 
trated book describing Richardson’s INSUROK Plas- 
a. The Richardson Co., kland, Cincinnati, 

io. 


325. Protection for Your Humidifier Motors—litera- 

ture describing the Walker fusedron which complete- 

eliminates rewinding your humidifier motors. 
Jalker Electrical Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


326. A Payroll Method that is Saving Time and 
Money for a prominent Textile Mili—TIllustrated 
folder compiete with actual records describing the 
Ditto payroll method installed for a prominent tex- 
tile mill. Ditto, Ine., Chicago, Il. 


327. Sanforizing Machinery—illustrated booklet de- 
scribing the sanforizing machinery offered by the 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co., Providence, R. I. 


328. SKF Bail and Roller Bearing Transmission 
Appliances—84 pages, 100 illustrations, descriptions 
and dimensions of universal, unit, split and roller 
bearing pillow blocks, ball aring drop and post 


hangers, take-up boxes. Suggestions and dimen- 
sional and load data for bearings also given. SKF 
Industries, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 

4 page ilus- 


329. SKF Engineering Data Sheets—S 
trated catalog giving both inch and metric dimen- 
sions of more than 3000 SKF ball and roller bear- 
ing types and sizes: conversion tables, installation 
and maintenance helps. SKF Industries, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


330. Tools for the Textile Trade—a twelve-page 
booklet illustrating and describing epecially selected 
tools for all textile mill departments—Loom Fixers, 
Spinning Room Fixers, etc. Snap-On Tools Corpora- 
tion, Kenosha, Wisc. 


331. Unbrako Self-Locking Heliow Set Screw— 
Bulletin Form 532 includes illustrations and descrip- 
tive matter of this latest improvement in socket set 
eS, Bean ——- ee — complete line 
0 nbrako’’ ocket ews. Standar 
Steel Co., Jenkintown, Pa. a 

332. Hard Maple Flooring—an 8% x 11-inch folder 
featuring a close-up of Northern Hard Maple Flooring 
and specimen pieces to show grades, prepared for 
the convenience of architects, builders and others 
when considering flooring grade requirements. Maple 
Flooring Mfrs. Assn., 332 South Michigan Ave., Chi- 


cago, Mil. 
29. Continuous Card Stripper—A 20 b 
describing in detail continuous card wn dy — 


advantages, the power required to operate, etc. Saco- 
Lowell Shop, 147 Milk S8t., Boston, Mass. 


380. Lubrication ef Textile Machinery—32 es il- 
lustrated. Data covering the economica!] a iecienttem 
of all textile machines. New York & New Jersey 
Lubricant Co., 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


38. Sieaziness in Full Fashioned K aitting—LDlus- 

th samples of fabric showing causes 
of sleasiness and methods to be employed in elim- 
inating it.—By Textile Machine Works, Reading Pa. 
(This company also issues parts catalog for Reading 
full fashioned machines with genera] information on 
subject of full-fashioned knitting. ) 


62. Rubber Products for the Textile Industry—A 
40 page booklet giving a wealth of AiR t= ste on 
the proper selection, installation and operation of 
rubber belts, together with charts, showing horse- 
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HELPFUL BOOKLETS FREE 


power rating, pulley sizes, V-belt sizes, also informa- 
tion on all types of hose and rubber covered rolls 
used in the textile industry. Manhattan Rubber Mfg. 
Division of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N 


64. SKF in the Cotton Milis—24 page bulletin de- 
scribing bearing installations for practically every 
machine in the textile industry including roller bear- 
ing spindle and tension pulley. SKF Industries, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Ila. 

65. Bulletin No. 500. Cooper-Hewitt industrial II- 
lumination—booklet explaining in detail the impor- 
tance of good lighting and the necessity of proper 
quality as well as proper quantity of light. General 
Electric Vapor Lamp Co., Hoboken, N. 


70. Fafnir Ball Bearings for One Process Pickers— 
outlining the advantages of ball bearings in guaran- 
teeing smooth, accurate motion, particularly on even- 
ers, as well as uninterrupted production, ease of 
operation and clean 3s of bearing units throughout 
the one-process pickers. Fafnir Bearing Company, 
New Britain, Conn. 


77. Bulletin S 200—Dlustrating and describing the 
new Reeves Variable Speed Drive for spinning and 
twister frames, explaining its many distinct advan- 
tages and giving charted results of exacting tests. 
Reeves Pulley Company, Columbus, Indiana. 


88. Dayton Cog Belt Catalog—A 32 page booklet 
full of vital information on power drives, plainly and 
simply assembled and arranged so that anyone can 
select the proper standard drive for any condition. 
It also provides data for the calculation of drives 
where acquired. The Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co., Dept. 
C-1l, Dayton, Ohio. 

109. Some Properties of Starch and Dextrino—Ex- 
plaining certain fundamental] properties of starch and 
its derivatives and their action when heated and 
agitated. Stein, Hall & Co., 285 Madison Ave., 
New York City, N. Y. 

110. 3-in-One Oil for industrial Uses—showing the 
many industrial uses and advantages of this oil. 
A. 8. Boyle Co., 1934 Dana S8t., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


116. Arcy—Telling in an interesting way the story 
of Arcy, which completely liquefies ordinary thick 
boiling pearl starch and its many advantages. Drake 
Corporation, Norfolk. Va. 

117. Anti-Friction Bearings as Appiled to Spinning, 
Drawing and Twisting Frames—This bulletin shows 
with detailed drawings a simplified design of 
roller bearing applications is made to replace the 
plain babbitt bearings and lists the advantages that 
are gained. It deals primarily with better continu- 
ous production and in consequence freedom from 
equipment care and repairs. Hyatt Roller Bearing 
Co., P. O. Box 476, Newark, N. J. 

120. Goodyear Mechanical Rubber Goods Catalog— 
40 page catalog giving practical information and 
tables helpful in the selection of the proper belting, 
hose or packing to suit the requirements of the mill. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 


128. Houghton’s Hand Book for the Hosiery Dyer 
—This book contains the result of 69 years of experi- 
ence in research and development of pr g ma- 
terials for the textile industries, together with a 
wealth of other data useful to every hosiery dyer. 
E. F. Houghton & Co., 240 W. Somerset St., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

139. Textile Detergents—Theory of the use of aika- 
lis and contro! of pH—This 32 page booklet explains 
in simplified manner for the benefit of the layman 
the chemical processes that take place using tex- 
tile detergent in the finishing of textile goods. It 
contains many useful tables and data. Detergent 
Products Corp., Peachtree Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


141. V-Belt Engineering Data Book—Over 50 pages 
of pertinent engineering information including data 
on selecting a V-belt drive design of special V-belt 
drives, numerous standard tables, charts and belt and 
sheaves list prices. Manhattan Rubber Manufacturing 
Div. of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N. J 
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152. Plant Check-up List—Crane Co., 836 South 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. ILI. 
154. Johnson Bronze Bulletin No. 340—showing 


over 600 sizes Johnson general purpose bronze bush- 
ings. Johnson Bronze Co., New Castle, Pa. 

155. Link-Belt Catalog 1574 on the P. |. V. Gear 
—giving details of this pusitive variable speed con- 
trol. Link-Belt Co., 307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Dlinois. 

156. Link-Belt Engineering Data Book No. 125— 
showing features and giving engineering data on 
Link-Belt silent chain drive. Link-Belt Co., 307 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il 


157. Grading Rules and Complete Specifications for 
Laying and inishing Maple Floors—Maple Flooring 
ogg ~ gal Association, 1794 McCormick Bidg., 

icago, 


163. Roto-Koner—Bulletin describing the new No. 
44 Universal Winder, known as the Roto-Koner for 
winding knitting yarns, which has many new and 
distinctive features. Universal Winding Company, 

O. Box 1605. Providence, R. I. 


164. Johnson Rotary Pressure Jolnts—Bulletin de- 
scribing the rotary pressure joint which requires 
no packing, no lubrication and no adjustment, giving 
installation and maintenance instructions, types, 
sizes, dimensions and prices. The Johnson Corp., 
Three Rivers, Mich. 


166. Precision Winding—An interesting 30-page 
pooklet on rayon yarns and winding. designed for 
weaving and finishing mills using silk and rayon. 
Universal Winding Co., P. O. Box 1605, Providence, 
Rhode Island. 


168. The Tube-Tex for Tubular Kait Goode—Bul- 
letin describing this modern machine which extracts, 
processes, dries, conditions and folds in one continu- 
ous operation, lowering costs, saving labor, power, 
space and waste. H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co., 
York and Cedar Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


170. Gates Textile Accessories—showing the _ in- 
creased efficiency and economy to be secured through 
the use of Gates cone belts, evener belts, card bands 
and loom binder cushions. The Gates Rubber Com- 
pany, Denver, Colo. 


171. Design of V-Belt Drives—48 page booklet full 
of valuable tables and data showing the type, num- 
ber and design of V-belts that will give the greatest 
efficiency on each particular drive. The Gates Rub- 
ber Company, Denver, Colorado. 


176. Sonoce Products—A 60 page illustrated book- 
let giving descriptions, specifications and charts of 
the many Sonoco products, including bobbins, cones, 
tubes, cork cots, roving cans, spools, rolls, 
Sonoco Products Co., Hartsville, 8S. C. 


184. Speed Control Handbook T-35—uew referenee 
book in variable speed control, said to be the most 
complete and helpful book on this subject ever 
published. 112 pages and more than 200 illustrations 
of interest to every production executive, purchasing 
agent, superintendent, overseer and master mechanie. 
Reeves Pulley Co., Columbus, Ind. 


185. Dulux—The White Finish That Stays White— 
New book describing the new ten-point finish for 
factory walls and ceilings, the finish that stays whit- 
er, stays cleaner and stands repeated washings. BEB 
I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Finishes Division, 
Wilmington, Del. 


187. The Wildman Single-Head Full-Fashioned 
Hosiery Machine—Literature on request from. the 
Wildman Mfg. Co., Full Fashioned Division, Norris- 
town, Pa. 

188. Form 374—This form enables you to gather 
your own cost data on your sewing machines and 
determine whether new Union Special Machines will 
show big savings. Furnished free by Union Special 
Machine Co.. 400 No. Franklin S8St.. Chicago, Ml. 
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... for greater strength 
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DRAPERIES 
KNITTING ARTS EXHIBITION 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
BOOTHS 388 AND 389 


AMERICAN 


YARN AND PROCESSING COMPANY 


MOUNT HOLLY «Ps N. CAROLINA 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS CHATTANOOGA,TENN. HIGH POINT, N.C. a NEW YORK, N. Y PHILADELPHIA, PA CHARLOTTE, N.C 
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ual customers. Their cooperation 
is part of the service which keeps 
Scott & Williams machines always 


a step ahead of the field in qual- 








Established 1865 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


Incorporated 
40 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
“THIS IS THE SCOTT & WILLIAMS MACHINE AGE“ 
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A Week of Profit and Interest for Knitters: 
HE KNITTING Arts EXHIBITION 


DVANCE REPORTS on the 35th annual Knitting 

Arts Exhibition, which will be held at the Com- 

mercial Museum, Philadelphia, April 17 to 21 
inclusive, indicate that the coming show will estab- 
lish a new all-time record in the amount of exhibition 
space taken by the manufacturers and various busi- 
nesses which supply the knit goods manufacturers of 
the United States and Canada with their needs. Rec- 
ords in interest in the exhibits and in manufacturer 
attendance also will be achieved. 

It is safe to predict that the attendance at the 
coming exhibition will exceed the number of those who 
have attended in the past, with enlarged practical val- 
ues and results to be obtained by the exhibitors and 
Visitors. 

This splendid showing, in the face of present busi- 
ness conditions, is a tribute to the farsightedness of 
the suppliers of the knit goods industry and their con- 
fidence in the future of the industry, and in the value 
of the exhibition itself, which, year after year, 
the return of over 90 per cent of the previous exhibit- 
ors, as well as the addition of a large number of new 
ones. This year’s record is due to the fact that over 
16 of last year’s exhibitors have increased their spaces 
and many new concerns will make their initial exhibit 
at this year’s exhibition. 

The value and importance of the annual Knitting 
Arts Exhibition to the suppliers of the hosiery and 
knit underwear industries of the United States and 
Canada, and to the hosiery and underwear manufac- 
turers themselves, have been demonstrated over a long 
period of years. This exhibition, which-is the only 
one covering the knit goods trade exclusively, is one 
of the outstanding industrial exhibitions held in this 
country. It serves, at an economical cost to all con- 
cerned, the most effective means of annually bringing 
together those who supply the industry with its needs, 
and the principal executives of mills who have the 
buying decisions. In fact, the exhibition has long 
since become the gathering place for all those who are 
closely identified with the industry in the United 
States and Canada. There are always in addition 
many representatives of the industry from foreign 
countries. 

The Knitting Arts Exhibition is sponsored jointly 
by the National Association of Hosiery Manufacturers 


sees 


and the Underwear Institute. In addition to the show 
as the principal attraction, the annual meetings of th: 
hosiery and underwear associations held during 
the week of the exhibition. The association’s meeting 
will be held on Wednesday, April 19, and the Insti- 
tute’s meeting on Thursday, April 20. Both of these 


are 


meetings will be held in the convention hall which 
adjoins the exhibition hall. 
The research committee (formerly the raw silk 


committee) and the research department of the Na- 
tional Association of Hosiery Manufacturers will again 
have a combined exhibit featuring the special research 





Earl Constantine, president of the 
National Association of Hosiery Manufacturers; 
Roy A. Cheney, managing director of the Under- 
wear Institute; and Albert C. Rau, general manag- 
er of the Exhibition .. 


Left to right: 


work of the committee and department. Stress will 
be placed on the standard methods of testing hosiery 
which were initiated by the research committee and 
developed in co-operation with the research depart- 
ment. These standard methods of analysis and tests 
for hosiery in their final form have been approved by 
the American Association of Textile Technologists and 
the National Bureau of Standards of the Department 
of Commerce. The Bureau thought so well of them 
that they published them recently in a 
titled “‘Methods of Testing Hosiery.” 


hooklet e? 


Officers of the Ayres Association of Hosiery 
Manufacturers are: A. H. Carr, Durham (N. CC.) Ho 


siery Mills, chairman of the board; Earl Constantine, 
president; R. O. Huffmann, of Morganton (N. C.) 
Hosiery Mills, and Roy E. Tilles, Gotham Silk Hosiery 
Co., New York City, vice chairmen; Ernest Blood 1s 








and Reuben C. 
Ball is secretary. Executive 
are at 468 Fourth 
New York City. 

Under- 


treasurer: 


oftices 
Avenue, 
Officers of the 


wear Institute are: Ralph 
M. Jones, Utica (N.Y.) 


Knitting Mills, president; 
Grover C. Good, Globe Knit- 
ting Works, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., 1st vice-president; 
Walter W. Moyer, Moyer 


Exhibitors at 


Exhibitor Space Number 
A 
\berfoyle Mfg. Co. 307 -8-321-3-3352-333 
Adelphia Textile Co. 376 
The Allentown Bobbin Works, Inc. 217 
American Bemberg Corp. 279-280-289-290 
American Enka Corp. 223-224 
American Safety Table 
Co. 420-421-422-4 Pe Hoe 
American Viscose Corp. 309-310-319-32 
American Vitos Co. 355 
American Woo! & Cotton Reporter 4 
American Yarn & Processing Co. 388-389 
Joseph Amon 282 
Edward R. Ammon, Inc 37 
Arrow Needle Co. 11 
The Atwood Machine Co 206-7-212-13 
B 
Bliss Fabyan Co. 426 


Boger & Crawford 273-4-295-6 


Boshamer & Cou. 40 
Bradley Washfountain Co 441-2 
H. Brinton Co. 142 to 147 
Brugger Winding Co. 164-5 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co 64-65-66 
C 
Cannon Mills, ine. 390-1 
Caron & Patterson 351 
China Grove Cotton Mills Co. 222 
Cidega Machine Shop 56-57 
Clover Leaf Mfg. Co 25 
Continental-Diamond Fibre Co 174 
Chas. Cooper Co. 364-5 
COTTON 446-7 
The Crawford Mfg. Co. 338 
Crocker-Wheeler Elec. Mfg. Co 433 
Cross Cotton Mills Co. 161-2 


D 
Davison Publishing Co 
Darlington Fabrics Corp. 
Diehl Mfg. 


169-170 
83 


Co. 226-7-8-9-229AA-262-262AA-263-4-5 
Dixie Mercerizing Co. 245 to 248 
Dubied Machinery Co 424-5 
The Duffy Silk Co. 396-7 
Duplan Silk Co. 51-2 
E. l. du Pont de Nemours & Co.., 

Ine, 230-1-260-1 

E 
The Ewing Thomas Corp 38-9 
F 

Fairchild Publications 80-1-2 
W. F. Fancourt & Co. 249 
Morton Feldman, Inc, 210 
Fidelity Machine Co. 70-1-2-297-8-9 
Filatex Corp. 7 
J. A. Firsching & Son 359 
Fletcher Works. Inc. 172-3 
The J. B. Ford Sales Co 852 
Foster Machine Co. 346-7-362 
Franklin Needle Co. 204-5 
Franklin Process Co. 394-5 
Franklin Rayon Corp. 196 
Friedberger-Aaron Mfg. Co 21A 
G. E, Vapor Lamp Co. 182-3-4 
General Hosiery Motor Mend Cor; 244 
Globe Dye Works Co. 6:3 
Grand Rapids Textile eee | 

Oo. 99-60-185-86 
Grove Silk Company 12-13 


ager; 





Come to See Us: Booth Nos. 445-447 


@ At the Knitting Arts Exhibition, in Philadel- 
phia, COTTON will occupy Spaces Nos. 446-447. Y.) 
Representatives of the editorial and advertising | 
departments will be on hand throughout the week, 
and a cordial invitation is extended to all those 
attending the show to visit with us. 
tendance during the week will include: Robert W. 
Philip, editor; Richard P. Smith, advertising man- 
Arthur C. Shaw and E. A. Robison, business 
department; and John C. Fonville, editorial depart- 
ment. 
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Those in at- 





Underwear Mill, Ephrata, 
Pa., 2nd vice-president; Os- 
car W. Gridley, Utica (N. 
Knitting Co., treasur- 
er; and Roy A. Cheney, 
managing director. Head- 
quarters are at 2 Park Ave- 
nue, New York City. 

The exhibition, as for 
many years past, is under 
the direction of Albert C. 
Rau. 


1939 Knitting Exhibition 


H 
liampton Co 238-9-240-1 
Oscar Heineman Corp. 344-345 
The Hellwig Silk Dyeing Co. 281 
Hemphill Co. 124 to 129, ine. 
John W. Hepworth & Co., Ine. 225 
Alfred Hofmann, Inc. 342-3-366-7 
Hoffner Silk Dyeing Co. 6 
Hosiery Patents, Inc. 158 & 187 
Howes Publishing Co. 156-7-188-9 
Huntingdon Specialty Co 432 
I 
The Industrial Dryer Corp 14-15 
industrial Rayon Corp. 92to 95 
International Business Machines 69 to 72 
The International Nickel Co., Inc. 16-17 
The Loyal T. Ives Co. 192-3 
J 
Jucquard Knitting Machine 
Co. 379-80-401-2 
Jasper-Groz Needle Co., Inc. 371 
Johnston Mills Company 287-8 
Jordan Mills, Inc. 357 
W. H. & F. Jordan Jr. Mfg. Co. 24 
K 
Kahn & Feldman, Ine. 214-15 
Kaumagraph Co. 102 to 105, inc 
Knit Goods Publishing Co 1 to 4, ine. 
Laconia Needle Co. 216 
W. T. Lane & Bros., Inc 354 
R. K. Laros Silk Co. 58-9 
L 
Laurel Soap Mfg. Co. 211] 
Leatex Chemical Co. 42 
Percy A. Legge 235 
Ke Letiz. Inc. 437 
Karl Lieberknecht, Inc. 232-3-4-257-8-9 
M 
Wm. A. P. MackKnight 353 
C. R. MeGinnes 356 
Malina Co., Ine. 384-5 
Markem Machine Co. 311 & 318 
Merkel Bobbin Co. 175 
The Merrow Machine Co. 7 7-8-4038 
Clarence L. Meyers & Co 340-1-368-9 
The Miller Co. 166 
Jas. E. Mitchell Co. 363 
Modern Throwing Co. 22-3 
L. P. Muller & Co. i2 & $17 
N 
The Narrow Fabric Co. °75-6-293-4 
National Bundle Tyer Co. 53A 
National Vulcanized Fibre Co. 165 


North American Rayon 


Corp. 110 to 1138, ine 
O 
Onyx Oil & Chemical Co 218 
P 
The Pairpoint Corp. . 208 
Paramount Textile Machinery 
Co. 266-7-283-4-5-6 
The Permutit Co 50 


George B. Pfingst, Inc. : 339 & 370 
The Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 209 


Philadelphia Metal Drying Form Co. l105AA 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 268-9-277-8-291-2 
Quaker Chemical Products Corp. $19 


R 

Rayon Publishing Corp 87-88 
‘Lhe Reece Button Hole Machine 

Co 381-2 
Robert Reiner, Ine, £10-11-12—-443-4-5 
Chas. Reitzes 53A 
Republic Steel Corp. 16-7-8-9 
Robaczynski Machine Corp. 154-5-190-1 
Rochester Engineering & Centrifugal 

Corp. 250 , 
Rose Mills, Ine 194-5 


Royersford Needle Works, Ine 399- 100 


Ss 
San-Knit-ary Textile Mills 444 
Sauquoit Silk Mfg. Co., Ine. 436 
Scott & Williams, Inc. 130 to 141, ine. 
Scholler Bros., Inc. 252-3 
Sees & Faber Co., Inc. 18-19-20 
Shell Union Oil Corp. 413-14 
Singer Sewing Machine 

Co. 226-7-8-9-229AA-262-262AA-263-4-5 

Smith Drum & Company 27 to 35, ine. 
Sonoco Products Co. 96-97-98-99 
Southern Knitter 77-78 


Southern Mercerizing Co. 221 
Southern Textile Machinery Co. 374-5-406-7 
KE. O. Spindler 60-61-62 
The Spool Cotton Co. 67-68 
Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co. 197-98-219- 20 
Stop-Motion Devices Corp. 203 


Supreme Knitting Machine Co. 427-8-9-430 
T 

Textiles, Incorporated 36-7 

Textile Age "84-5 


Textile Machine Works 

300 to 304, ine.; 325 to 329, ine. 
Textile World 114 to 117, inc. 
Tompkins Bros. Co. 404-5 
The Torrington Co. 313 to 316, ince. 
Tubize Chatillon Corp. 408-9 
Tubular Textile Machinery Corp 64-65-66 
KE. W. Twitchell, Inc. 168 


U 


Union Special Machine Co. 


305-6-323-24-330-1-348-9-360-1-386-7 
United Elastic Corp. 44-5 
U. 8S. Gutta Percha Paint Co. 180 
U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 176-7 
United States Rubber Co. 106-7-8-9 


U. S. Textile Machine 
Co °6-26AA-26BB-26CC 

United States Testing Co., 

398 & 418 


nc. 
Universal Winding Co. 148 to 153, ine 


V 
Valdese Mfg. Co. 3538 
Van Straaten & Havey, Inc. 431 
Venango Engineering Co. 254-5-6 
Victor Ring Traveler Co. 178 
Ww 
Wachsman Sons, Inc. 41 
Waterman, Currier & Co., Inc. 392-3 
Wheeler Reflector Co. 179 
Whitin Machine Works 199-200-201-202 


William Whitman Co., Inc, 242-3 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 118 to 123, ine 
Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine 

834-5-6-7-372-3 


0. 
Thos. Wolstenholme Sons & Co., Ince. 350 
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Full- Fashioned Waste Problems 


By Arthur J. Cobert 


@ What to do about press-ofts; the in 
tluence of higher speed, longer section ma- 
chines on waste; improvement in knitting 
yarn quality, cleanliness and resiliency; ettect 
of bad carrier tubes; re-topping press-otts; 
the vital importance of proper humidity con- 


HAT CAN BE DONE about excessive waste? 
More and more this question is being asked 
by hosiery manufacturers whose aim is to 

keep their heads above water while the margin of 

profits keeps narrowing down to a point where exces- 

Sive waste spells the difference between success or 

failure. 

With the price of silk at its present levels and 
with higher-speed and longer-section machines, it is 
often doubtful and certainly hard to determine wheth- 
er 1t pays to re-top press-offs:in a full-fashioned ho- 
siery plant, or exactly what to do with them. This 
factor constitutes the greatest source of waste and 
with the proper answer to it, our waste problem will be 


kept at a minimum. 
Causes and Prevention of Press-offs 


There are many angles to be considered in the re- 
topping of press-offs; first, as to their cause and then 
to their ultimate disposal. Life insurance companies 
in their advertisements have emphasized the fact that 
the best way to cure illness is to prevent it. So it is 
with press-offs and bad legs in a knitting room. The 
most efficient method known to rework this source of 
waste is costly and often the cause of a great loss of 
regular production, of which no record can be kept. 

In knitting three-carrier work the possibility of 
press-offs is increased tremendously over the old 
method, but thanks to our greater knowledge of 
throwing and conditioning raw silk, this problem does 
not or should not exist. When gum silk was first in- 
troduced into the manufacture of full-fashioned ho- 
siery, the only thing that prevented a greater number 
of press-offs (and we had plenty of them) was the 
fact that we used only very heavy yarns, which helped 
to prevent the ends from breaking to a considerable 
extent. Nevertheless, it was not uncommon to break 
a large number of needles without actually breaking 
the end in two, for if the yarn caught on a cone and 


o 


*“The Maintenance and Fixing of 
Machines” appeared in COTTON in twelve installments, in the July, 
August, September, November and December 1937 issue., and the 
January, March, April, June, July, September and December 1938 
issues. The series covered all motions of the full-fashioned ma- 
chine in a practical way and gave helpful pointers on the care 
and operation of each. The author will be glad to answer any 
practica] problem concerning full-fashioned knitting without 
charge if these are submitted to the Knitting Department of 
CoOTTON.—-THE EDITORS. 


Full-Fashioned Hosiery 


1 ° cr a . | ° ° , | 
trol in tull-tashioned knitting—these 


some ot the points discussed here by Mr. 
Cobert. The author is well known to 
readers through his comprehensi | 
The Maintenance and Fixing of Ful!-Fas 
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suddenly 
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Somehow, we lived through this 
the time it looked if everything was going 
smoothly, lighter yarns came into general use. When 
six-thread was considered very sheer, new troubles 
arose with the press-off question. Some thought we 
had reached the ultimate in sheerness and only after 
considerable research and experimentation, could 
lighter yarns be knitted successfully. 


eedles. broken on 


period and just 
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Improvements Made in Yarns 


Throwsters have been constantly improving the 
quality of silk, both for cleanliness and resiliency of 
varn to the needles and sinkers of a full-fashioned ma- 
chine. This improversent alone has made it possible 
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FROM TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS 








Whether your visit 
is purely social -- 


Or whether you 
want to learn 
what's new in 
Full-Fashioned Knitting -- 


You will find 

a sincere, hearty 
welcome at 
Full-Fashioned Machine 
Headquarters... 


Booths 300-304; 4325-329 





Knitting Arts Exhibition 
April 17th to elst. 








shioned silk 
for technical 
superiority, the demand for “T M W” Needles (and the service 
back of “TM W°” Needles) shows a strong and steady increase. 


“TM W NEEDLES 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS, READING, PENNSYLVANIA 








“IT will keep no cats that will not catch mice” 


GERMAN PROVERB 


In a 40-hour week the new READING high-production twenty-six section forty-five 
gauge full-fashioned knitting machine produces g7 per cent more volume and 


116 per cent more value than the ordinary eighteen-section forty-two gauge machine. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS READING, PA. 











to knit the extreme sheer yarns of today, for ringless 
attachments by themselves could not accomplish the 
marvelous results embodied in the American-made 
stocking of today. 

Again came a period, not so many years ago, when 
we thought we had the press-off question beaten. That 
was before the higher twist yarns were introduced. 
With them came an entirely new set of difficulties. 
These, to some extent, have not been entirely eliminat- 
ed, and certain limitations as to twist must be re- 
spected if the press-offs and other causes of seconds 
are to be controlled properly. 

Certain mills today are knitting what might be 
termed an impractical twist in boot yarns, with a re- 
sultant waste percentage too great to be overlooked, 
not mentioning the harm done to the machines them- 
selves. Often this waste percentage is overshadowed 
by the fact that the mill in question is also knitting 
other styles which use yarns of a well-balanced twist, 
and, as the waste is not segregated, no true account of 
this loss can be obtained. 

It is often the case that a mill operator will be- 
lieve that his yarns are knitting as they should be, 
when in reality more trouble is being experienced than 
is good for the well being of the plant. No one knows 
better than the operator of the machine, and he should 
be consulted frequently as to the number of press-offs 
and as to the general knitting of the yarn in com- 
parison to some other yarns that he has used or that 
are being used in the same plant. 


Bad Carrier Tubes Cause Press-offs 


Throwsters are more often told what twists to 
make rather than asked as to whether a certain twist 
will knit well on the machines. It is often cheaper to 
pay a premium for a particular twist than to try knit- 
ting one of unbalanced proportions. In calculating 


costs, only the initial price of the silk is considered 
with an estimated percentage of waste, when in real- 
ity a close check of this sort is virtually impossible. 
Naturally, silk is not the only cause of press-offs 
and bad work. A great many other factors enter into 
it, such as bad carrier tubes, improper adjustment of 
the machines, etc. 


Nevertheless, if the reduction of 
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press-offs is persisted in by observ- 
ing the points mentioned, the 
amount of waste will be reduced to 
a minimum. 

When the silk itself is known to 
be of a nature to knit without 
breakage or cutting of the fabric, 
the next press-off hazard in line 
would be the carrier tubes through 
which every yard of silk must pass. 
It is generally agreed these must 
be changed frequently, which in it- 
self presents a loss of time and pro- 
duction not easily overlooked. Too 
often the operator will merely 
thread up a carrier which has 
caused a press-off rather than re- 
move it and have a new tube in- 
serted. He cannot be blamed so 
much for this as he is working 
on a piece-rate basis and every minute the machine 
is shut down means a loss to him. 

Some mills periodically change all main carrier 
tubes in a machine assuming this is the only method 
that can be depended upon. This is far better than a 
haphazard method, but if a machine is equipped with 
the latest interchangeable-type carrier tubes, in which 
the carrier itself does not have to be removed—merely 
the tube with a special pair of pliers—the out-of- 
action time of a machine for changing tubes becomes 
negligible. This new feature is one to be considered 
thoughtfully by mill operators not yet equipped with 
this type of carrier. 

Another source of waste is the number of bad legs 
which must be re-topped from the footers. One of 
the most common causes for this difficulty lies in the 
fact that the heels are being knit too heavy for the 
type machine used. It is true that buyers everywhere 
are demanding heavier heels and toes and the pressure 
brought to bear upon mill operators practically forces 
them to conform to these demands. But why we 
should knit such heavy heels and toes when the rest 
of the stocking is made so sheer is a mystery. A ma- 
chine will only knit successfully yarns up to a certain 
diameter and beyond this will only produce more bad 
work than is reasonable. Extra heavy heels require 
an excessive amount of rocker adjustment which in 
itself constitutes a menace to the rest of the fabric. 
This adjustment creates all sorts of trouble, such as 
waviness in the instep in the form of vertical 
streaks, rocker marks, and, often, cutting of the fab- 
ric which sometimes cannot be detected until the stock- 
ing is worn. The instep corners often become too 
tight when heavy yarns are used and frequently break 
out when transferred to the footing machine. A light- 
er corner is much more desirable for long wear, as this 
must be elastic enough to withstand the strain put 
upon it in actual wear. Heavy heel yarns are often 
the source of much annoyance with bad selvages in a 
place where selvages are most important. Bad inside 
heel selvages often cause a great number of seconds 
and re-tops which could be avoided by the use of light- 
er yarns. It is very doubtful whether excessively 
heavy yarns do add to the wear of a sheer stocking. 
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The larger the diameter of the yarn knitted, the larg- 
er must be the stitch, resulting in less stitches per 
square inch of fabric and consequently less fabric in 
a given area. In knitting slightly lighter yarns, the 
stitches can be kept much smaller, allowing more of 
them per square inch. This is one reason why ‘finer 
gauge machines are preferable to the coarser gauges. 

The question of re-topping press-offs economically 
is a much-debated one and the source of considerable 
annoyance in many mills. With the increase in the 
number of long-section, high-speed machines, the 
practicability of hand topping leg-for-leg is question- 
able. The out-of-action time on these types of ma- 
chines increases tremendously when the operator 
must top on a press-off by hand. The use of legger 
stands and topping bars is becoming more important 
for this purpose, especially the newest type which 
permits the bars to be transferred into the legging 
machine in much the same manner as in a footer. A 
whole or partial set may be transferred simultaneous- 
ly in this manner, speeding up the idle time. 


The Importance of Humidity Control 


Needless to say, humidity control is of vital im- 
portance to the reduction of silk waste in a full-fash- 
icned knitting room. However, many mills were not 
constructed with this in mind and practical control of 
humidity is very difficult. On the other hand, the new- 
er plants, utilizing the glass-brick and windowless 
type of construction, together with sufficient insula- 
tion of the roofs, are able to maintain a fairly constant 
moisture control. Nevertheless, good knitting can be 
had in the older type mills if certain fundamentals 
are respected. 

The usual tendency in a knitting room where mois- 
ture control has been installed is to keep up the per- 
centage of water far above the actual needs of the 
varn. Percentages running 60 or more are not uncom- 
mon in many mills. This may be ideal for a throwing 
nlant, but it is absolutely harmful to the machinery 
in a full-fashioned knitting room. It can best be il- 
lustrated by a comparison of mills using humidity 
control and those not using it. 

When extremely high humidity has been main- 
tained over a long period of time, a considerable 
amount of rust forms, not only on the outside sur- 
faces of the shafting of the machines, but in the 
bearings as well, with a resultant wear of parts 
which is costly to any mill. When the bearings are 
lubricated, instead of black dirty oil running out 
being replaced with fresh oil, a bright red sediment 
is noticed, indicating nothing but rust. On the other 
hand, where excessive humidity is not present such 
a condition does not exist, as a rule, unless the oil 
used is of an inferior quality. 

In most localities, the weather encountered on a 
cloudy day is ideal for a knitting room without any 
added moisture. This would only hold true in warm 
weather when no heat is needed to maintain the prop- 
er temperature. Most mill operators will agree to 
this from their experiences on such days as men- 
tioned. The moisture added then in dry weather 
should not exceed this amount and by so doing it will 
be found that a more constant and uniform control 
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can be maintained throughout the entire department. 

In lightly constructed buildings with a great 
many windows, it is almost impossible to maintain 
an exceedingly high percentage of moisture on dry. 
windy days. The ducts may work continuously with- 
out producing the level desired, and on these days a 
considerable difference is noticed in knitting, espe- 
cially in the overall lengths coming from the ma- 
chines. It would be far better then to maintain a 
comparatively low percentage of moisture, as this 
could be kept up in almost any kind of weather. Most 
of the present-day soaking formulas for full-fash- 
ioned knitting do not require an exceptionally hig! 
moisture content in the knitting room. Percentages 
ranging from 45 to 50 per cent will give ample wet- 
ting out of the yarn for good knitting, without sac 
rificing the machines to rust and corrosion. To 
much moisture in the air causes a de-gumming of 
the silk into the sinkers and needles, which must 
be constantly washed out to prevent serious diffi- 
culties from arising on the machines. This is just 
one of the many drawbacks encountered. 

It has been found that if a knitting room is sub- 
jected to high percentages of moisture over a period 
of time, it is not easily reduced without grave con- 
sequences to the fabric when the change is made. 
The reason for this is obvious. As heretofore stated. 
rust and gum have accumulated on the sinkers and 
needles to such an extent that any reduction of mois- 
ture content in the room causes breaking out of the 
fabric and all sorts of hidden difficulties arise. After 
this condition has developed in the machines, it will 
be found that increasingly high percentages of hu- 
midity are required to prevent breaking out of the 
fabric and a vicious circle has set itself up which 
is not easily broken. The slightest reduction of 
moisture in the air becomes noticeable immediately 
and the operators will start complaining about this 
condition, especially on two-thread styles. 

Reducing moisture content in a room of this type 
is a difficult problem at first. Machine adjustments 
will probably have to be made here and there, as 
the lower amount of moisture in the air will show 
up such unevenness in the machines as might have 
been made during the period of high humidity. Tim- 
ing of the various motions must be correct if the 
knitting room is to be kept drier than heretofore, as 
the yarn will not be quite as elastic or pliable. A 
good solvent should be used to clean the sinkers and 
needles, and even then it will be found necessary to 
run a considerable length of time before the ma- 
chines are functioning as thev should. Neverthe- 
less the mill operator will be well repaid for his ef- 
forts in this respect. If the silk used is found to be 
too hard or dry with the lower moisture content in 
the knitting room, it would be far better to have 
the next lot soaked differently than to persist in 
dampening the room to an injurious degree. The 
question may arise that on certain rainy hot days in 
the summer the humidity cannot be kept down to 
this new desired percentage. This is true enough, 
but it would be far better to endure a few damp days 
than to keep up the humidity to this level over the 
entire vear. 
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Any machine that can DOUBLE det 
production and give a flawless | 
product, adding only 30% to in- 
vestment and only 35%to power 
cost, is indeed worth your earn- 
est consideration, if you want 
to be equipped for the bigger 
business now being placed. 








This modern 16-feed machine 
(illustrated) also gives perfect, 
trouble-free operation; more 
varied patterns; absolutely even 
yarn tension; gear-driven dial, 
no pinching; belt-driven take- 
up; newcones without stopping; 
easier cloth inspection; swing- 
out roll, etc. Send for complete 
details. 


WILDMAN MANUFACTURING CO. 


NORRISTOWN, PA. 
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ONE machine; ONE continuous opera- 
tion; ONE high standard, and every 
stocking a Perfect product from top to 
toe... That's what this modern WILDMAN 
Single-head, Single-Unit machine will 
mean in YOUR plant. No seconds, 
no charge-offs due to bad matching 
which cannot be avoided when leggers 
and footers are used. Machines fac- 


4 WRITE FOR COMPLETE DETAILS tory-tested and shipped assembled, 
ABOUT THIS WONDERFUL MACHINE ready for operation in a few hours. 
WILDMAN MANUFACTURING CO. 

NORRISTOWN, PA. 


WILDIMAN SINGLE-HEAD, SINGLE UNIT 


FULL-FASHIONED HOSIERY MACHINE 





most important operation in processing silk. 

Silk hosiery is no exception. However, in 
dyeing silk hosiery a different technique is neces- 
sary than in dyeing, for instance, ribbons, piece 
goods woven or knitted, skeins or warps. 

A batch of silk rib- 
bons or piece goods ma- 
terial could not be sold 
over the counter if it had 
not been finished to look 
salabie, just as is true 
with a pair of stockings. 
But the finishing ma- 
terials used on ribbons 
or piece goods are ap- 
plied to the fabrics over 
finishing machines, and 
it is not the dyer’s con- 
cern what or how they 
are put on them, after 
the goods have left the 
dyehouse. Hosiery, how- 
ever, must have on it all 
the ingredients needed to , a ag 
finish it properly, before - OT ee aed 
it is taken out of the 
dyeing machines, which represent the final treatment. 


Luster or dullness, softness or stiffness, are ap- 
plied and produced on most other textile materials 
over mangles, cylinders and drums. But nothing can 
be added to hosiery once it has left the dyehouse, 
except perhaps a misty spray of water, and for that 
reason it is quite important that the hosiery dyer 
know finishing and finishing pastes and chemicals, 
and how to apply them, so that when the hosiery 
goes to the boarders it will be finished as desired. 


\ S EVERY silk dyer knows, de-gumming is the 


t 


Some years ago a friend came into our dyehouse 
for a visit and asked what we used for finishing our 
hosiery. He said that many of his customers com- 
mented favorably on it and that he had tried to imi- 
tate it. I felt embarrassed by the question. I told 
him that it was a trade secret I did not care to di- 
vulge. The truth was that we did not use anything 
except a little sulphonated castor oil to make the 
hosiery pull easier on the boards. Had I told him 
that it would have sounded absurd to him. “I will 
tell you something, though”, I said, “and that is that 
our finishing starts with the de-gumming.” That was 
the truth. It was the truth then and it is the same 


now. 





The Effect of De-Gumming 
in Finishing Hosiery 


By Noel D. White 









The importance of de-gumming to finishing ho- 
siery cannot be over-estimated. In this first opera- 
tion it is determined whether the hosiery will be 
boarded to acquire that fresh, lofty, soft appearance 
so much appreciated by the buyers, or look stringy 
and dead looking like the hosiery one often sees on 
the counters of the jit- 
ney, dime and two-bits 
stores. 

Since the time of the 
conversation I quoted, 
hosiery construction has 
undergone changes that 
make it necessary to use 
chemical means to im- 
prove the quality of the 
hosiery. To finish hos- 
iery properly, sulphonat- 
ed oil does not suffice any 
longer. Finishing pastes 
had to be devised to sup- 
ply the natural firmness 
lost by knitting hosiery 
with fewer strands and 
finer yarns. Since the 
trade demands sheerer, 
flimsier lusterless hos- 
iery, the finishing has necessarily to be improved and, 
like the dyeing, it has to be done in the machine. De- 
gumming plays as large a part in it as ever before. 


Reducing the Hazards from Machine Dyeing 
Except in very few cases, where silk hosiery is 
still dyed suspended on strings laid upon rods, and 
worked laboriously and expensively by hand into 
open tubs, most hosiery is now dyed in machines. 
Even though these machines are being constantly 
improved, the procedure remains essentially the 
Same; a chemical operation performed mechanically 
with an element of chance always present. 
Mechanically performed operations are as safe as 
the mechanism is reliable, free from breakdowns and 
easily checked. Chemical performances can be re- 
lied upon, provided a certain degree of accuracy is 
exercised. But unlike dyeing yarn, ribbons or piece 
goods where the dyeing is at all times more or less 
exposed to view and can be watched while being 
processed, dyeing hosiery a certain degree of chance 
can not be entirely eliminated. This is due to the 
use of bags in which hosiery has to be dyed for their 
protection and ease of handling. 
In order to minimize the element of chance in- 
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volved, the mechanical and the chemical processes 
have to be adjusted to obtain the best results pos- 
sible. For the former, the speed of the machine 
must be timed correctly. A speed that is too fast 
may result in tangled hosiery, causing streaky and 
uneven dyeings. If the speed is too slow the condi- 
tion of the hosiery will be better, but the agitation 
will not be sufficient to secure adequate circulation, 
and level dyeing will be difficult to obtain. 

For a number of years every rotary dyeing ma- 
chine that was added to our equipment had to be 
speeded up at least two revolutions a minute, in or- 
der to have it perform satisfactorily. A drum mak- 
ing 41%4 to 5 r.p.m. in the dyeing bath will invariably 
give best results, provided the chemical part of the 
process is also adjusted to the requirements needed 
to reduce the chances of poorly-dyed goods. Accel- 
erating the chemical process will always result in a 
poor performance. The chemical procedure must be 
retarded and timed to let every stocking in the bags 
and every bag in the drum of the machine have a 
chance to be properly acted upon both in de-gum- 
ming and dyeing. 

De-gumming hosiery has been the subject of ar- 
gument, debate and controversy, the much mooted 
question of whether soap or de-gumming oil is bet- 
ter to use is far from being settled, but that is not 
the object of this article. Our purpose here is rather 
an attempt to advise on what to look for in both me- 
diums, and to caution the user of either or both as 
to the injurious effects of chemicals that may be 
present in the de-gumming agent, which may impair 
the quality of the finished product—and to prove my 
assertion that a good finish on hosiery starts with 
the de-gumming. 


Silk and Silk Gum 


To better understand how de-gumming may af- 
fect the result of the finishing in silk hosiery, one 
must bear in mind that the chemical structure of the 
silk fiber is intimately related to that of the sericin, 
the protective covering of the fiber, the gum that 
must be removed before the actual dyeing and the 
subsequent finishing of the hosiery take place. 

Since de-gumming influences to a large extent the 
physical property of the fiber, it is very apparent 
that the operation, if it is not done with care and 
understanding, is bound to affect the final result in 
no small degree. The boiling off, as the name im- 
plies, must take place at the boil or very near to it 
to obtain a thorough de-gumming. Best results have 
been obtained at a constant temperature of 205 de- 
grees F. A lower temperature, as is often suggested, 
with the object of obtaining a partial de-gumming 
and leaving some of the sericin on the silk to im- 
prove the finish, can be safely done in a beaker in 
the laboratory, but when done in the machine for 
practical purposes it is too unreliable and will only 
lead to grief. 

The de-gumming medium, whether soap or boil- 
off oil, must contain the proper ingredients to per- 
form its function without injuring the fiber and do 
it thoroughly in the shortest possible time. The fac- 
tors having been thoroughly investigated, there is 
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not the slightest reason or excuse for not getting 
consistently good results. The choice of a medium 


that is both reliable and safe is what the hosiery 
dyer must concern himself about and the few obvi- 
ous facts in regard to it will be the dyer’s best guide. 


What to Look for in a Soap for Degumming 


The de-gumming must remove from the silk fiber 
all of the impurities it may contain, not only the nat- 
ural one, the sericin, but also what it may have gath- 
ered during the different processes it went through, 
from the winding of the cocoons to the throwing and 
knitting of the stockings. The sericin must be 
brought into solution, the lubricants and colors used 
by the throwster and the emulsions used by the knit- 
ter to retain in the thread the proper moisture until 
the hosiery is knitted, must all be dissolved, kept in 
suspension and removed, as well as all crayon marks, 
machine oil and dirt that accumulate on the hosiery 
while going through the mill. All these impurities 
must be removed from the hosiery with a minimum 
action on the silk fiber itself. 

From the earliest time the Chinese and Japanese 
silk dyers prepared their silk to be dyed by first 
steeping it in a solution of ashes, obtained by burn- 
ing dry leaves and sea-weeds. They choose the 
ashes containing the highest amount of alkali, that 
being the best medium for removing the gum. From 
that time to the present alkaline solutions have been 
used for softening and de-gumming silk until the 
olive oil soap of modern time has taken its place as 
a popular de-gumming agent. Recently, de-gumming 
oils have been devised for that purpose and have 
found great favor in many places where conditions 
were not so favorable to the use of soap. There are 
places where a good boil-off soap is to be preferred, 
especially in dyehouses where there is no supply of 
soft water. 

Soap is produced by the action (saponification) of 
the hydroxide of sodium or potassium (caustic soda 
or potash), on fats or oils. When the saponification 
of the fat or oil used is carefully done and properly 
controlled the product is a neutral soap, containing 
no free alkali or fat residues. This soap when dis- 
solved in boiling water reacts with the water and 
hydrolyses. Quoting the dictionary, “Hydrolysis is 
the chemical decomposition of a compound that en- 
sues when the group H,O (water) is absorbed by it, 
causing the formation of a new compound”. In this 
case the decomposition liberates the alkali that has 
been used to saponify the fat or oil in the soap. When 
the hosiery is entered into the de-gumming soap bath, 
this liberated alkali combines with the sericin covering 
the silk fiber, dissolves it and is discharged in the 
bath. It is this hydrolysis of the soap that de-gums 
the hosiery. 

The hydrolysis starts immediately. On entering 
the goods into the boil-off bath, its work can be seen 
at once. As each bag is thrown into the bath, the 
clear, oily liquid surrounding the bag, as it is im- 
mersed, becomes turbid and milky, but turns clear 
again. When the whole batch is in the bath, if 
there is enough de-gumming material to take care of 
it properly, it should clear up and stay quite clear 
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until the end of the de-gumming. If the bath does 
not clear up soon after the goods are all in the ma- 
chine, something is wrong and must be corrected at 
once, or grief will surely follow. With a good soap, 
if enough of it is in the bath, a small addition of 
modified soda ash, di-sodium phosphate or silicate 
of soda, will correct the alkalinity and de-gumming 
may proceed to a successful conclusion in 25 to 45 
minutes, according to the thinness or thickness of 
the hosiery. 

A good de-gumming soap should be judged by its 
rate of hydrolysis; the slower it is the better it will 
work. If a soap with a fast rate of hydrolysis is 
used the whole bath will become turbid in a short 
time. Its power of de-gumming will be reduced and 
shortened at the same rate at which the alkalinity 
is given up. The hosiery immediately inside the bags 
will be stripped of the sericin quickly and the fibers 
exposed to friction while the goods nearer the cen- 
ter of the bags will be only partially de-gummed. 
Even after prolonged boiling, results will be doubt- 
ful. The bath may also break down, and greasy mat- 
ter start floating in the bath and into the goods. The 
effect will surely be revealed when the hosiery is in- 
spected in the finishing room. 


How to Select a Boil-off Oil 


De-gumming oils are made by combining a sul- 
phonated oil or fatty compounds with the hydroxide 
of sodium or potassium, using borax or silicate of 
soda as a buffer to protect the silk against the in- 
jurious effect which the caustic may have on the 
silk fiber. 

With de-gumming oils also, it is the alkali of the 
hydroxides that does the actual work of dissolving 
the silk gum and discharging it into the bath. The 
sulphonated fatty matter serves the same purpose as 
the saponified fat or oil in the soap, but in de-gum- 
ming oils these do not easily break down and curdle, 
as would be the case with soap, when used in hard 
water—not enough of it is taken or the soap is of 
inferior quality. 

This property of keeping more stability in the 
boil-off bath makes de-gumming oil better suited 
when soft water is unavailable in the dyehouse. 
However, it is when dyeing mixtures, especially 
those containing any of the rayons of varying acid- 
ity, that boil-off oil finds its proper place in de-gum- 
ming. In all cases the choice of a good boil-off oil 
must be made carefully. Too much free caustic must 
be avoided. 

If it were possible to de-gum at a low tempera- 
ture the caustic effect would not be so damaging to 
the silk. After exhaustive experiments it has been 
demonstrated that it is only possible to do it on a 
small scale in the laboratory. When done in a prac- 
tical way in the dyehouse, the results have invari- 
ably been so unsatisfactory as to discourage its con- 
tinuance. 

In the boiling bath the free caustic will discharge 
the gum quickly and thoroughly. If the oil is not 
charged with an excess of caustic alkali by the time 
the gum of the silk is discharged, the causticity of 
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the bath will be so reduced that no damage will be 
done to the silk fiber. But in many cases that have 
come under my observation, boil-off oils with too 
much caustic or too little of it, are just as harmful, 
because then it becomes necessary to prolong the 
time of boiling and to increase the alkalinity of the 
bath before the operation can be brought to a con- 
clusion. 

An excess of caustic remaining in the bath after 
the gum is discharged will start attacking the silk 
fiber. Once the protecting sericin is discharged, the 
highly causticized atoms will keep up their destruc- 
tive work, breaking the tiny fibrillas, raising an un- 
desirable nap on the fabric, making it lifeless and 
reducing its strength. On the other hand, the pro- 
longed boiling needed when the bath has insufficient 
alkalinity will make the knitting harsh and brittle, 
impairing the strength of the fiber, making it harder 
to dye and destroying that lofty finish characteris- 
tic of properly processed silk hosiery. 


Degumming for a Good Finish 


In order to minimize the chances in machine dye- 
ing of hosiery, then, the proper way is to make the 
starting step accurately. Testing for the proper al- 
kalinity of the de-gumming bath for best and surest 
results is the proper way to achieve it and the pH 
control method is the most accurate and easiest to 
operate that we know to-day. 

From practical demonstrations, starting the bath 
with around pH 10.2 hydrogen ion concentration, the 
pH at the conclusion of de-gumming should have 
come down to at least 9.5. The amount of de-gum- 
ming medium necessary cannot be stated with accu- 
racy because different mills have different working 
conditions. The hosiery in one mill may come to the 
dyehouse impregnated with lubricating oils and 
moistening materials that are absent in the hosiery 
in some other mill. That certainly has an important 
bearing on the amount of de-gumming oil or soap 
necessary to do the work properly. Consequently, 
each dyer must work out the factors involved in it 
for himself and in his dyehouse with his own goods. 

The important facts as given, however, remain 
the same. Addition to the de-gumming bath of a 
mild alkali, like modified soda ash, di-sodium phos- 
phate or silicate of soda, will help in removing other 
impurities from the goods, besides stabilizing the 
bath. Particularly when the water on hand is sus- 
pected of containing iron or iron rust from any 
source, an addition of from 2 to 3 per cent of sili- 
cate of soda will actually protect the goods from be- 
ing damaged by it. 

De-gumming should be concluded in 25 to 30 min- 
utes for the finer hosiery and in no longer than 45 
minutes for the heaviest service weight stockings. 
Washing at the conclusion of de-gumming should be 
done thoroughly, with soft water and plenty of it, 
so that when the de-lustering, waterproofing, finish- 
ing paste is put on the hosiery for finishing, it will 
be deposited on clean goods, thus avoiding streaks 
and spots that are invariably the result of indiffer- 
ent, careless handling. 
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UNIFORM QUALITY AND 
PRODUCTION DEPEND ON 


Leading manufacturers have come to depend on the 
soft, uniform quality of Southern Mercerizing Yarns for 
producing quality fabrics and knit goods. They also keep 
production costs at a minimum with SOUTHERN—the 
yarn that is second to none in uniformity and performance. 


Plan now to visit our Booths 221-222—Knitting Arts 
Exhibition, Philadelphia, April | 7-21. 


WOMEN'S STOCKINGS 
WOMEN'S SPORT HOSE 
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CHILDREN'S UNDERWEAR 
CHILDREN'S HOSE 


MEN'S HALF HOSE 
MEN'S UNDERWEAR 
TAPESTRIES 
DRAPERIES 
OTHER MATERIALS 
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Save Your Forefinger in 


Gauging Needle Height 


EDITOR COTTON: 

Fixers and erectors usually use a sinker to gauge 
the height of needles on full-fashioned machines but 
when one must go over the whole machine the pressure 
exerted by the forefinger on the thin blade of the sink- 
er is irritating. We have devised a simple way of over- 
coming this fault, as per illustration. A small round 
disk is soldered to the top of the sinker to be used 

















where the pressure must be applied. It will eliminate 
a sore forefinger and at the same time one may obtain 
just as fine an adjustment as otherwise. We have 
gone over an entire machine without the slightest dis- 
comfort with this method. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 6913 
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Adjusting Stitch 


“In a discussion among fixers, concerning adjust- 
ing the stitch on circular machines to make different 
sizes of half-hose, one side said it is not necessary to 
change the links on the pattern chain but only neces- 
sary to turn in or out the screws on the main pattern 
drum. The other side claimed this procedure is not 
good sizing practice as it throws the stitch gauge out 
of proportion. Which method is the better practice?”’ 

The foregoing question was submitted for discus- 
sion among COTTON’S readers, and we have the follow- 
ing discussion from a practical knitting mill man: 


EDITOR COTTON: 
In a discussion on methods of changing sizes in 


KNITTING KINKS } 
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the circular knitting of half-hose, permit me to say a 
few words of praise for the fixer who changes the 
number of links in the pattern chain. He is the fixer 
who takes pride in turning out perfect work, and who 
has the best interests of his employer at heart. 

Fixers only have to work with the grey-stock, but 
after all, it is the finished goods that must be perfect 
in order to get repeat orders and keep working regu- 
larly. 

I will grant that a change of a half size (10 to 
1014) can be obtained with a certain amount of suc- 
cess in knitting plain work in the grey, but again, it is 
the finished product that must be sold and worn by 
men who know nothing of the hosiery industry but 
who want their socks to fit. We all know what effect 
dye has on yarn, but the finishing of a sock certainly 
has no effect on the stitches and cannot make a neat 
fitting sock out of loose fabric. 

To start with, all fixers know that circular knit 
work has a tendency to wrinkle across the instep and 
that the looser the fabric the more it will wrinkle. A 
neat, well fitted ankle and instep is where the full- 
fashion boys hold it over us, so that is the point with 
which we must take the most pains. It is almost im- 
possible to find two fixers that size alike, and I know 
that there are as many different kinds and shapes 
of sizing boards as there are hosiery mills, but the 
drying forms are more or less uniform throughout 
the industry. It is on these forms that the final size 
and shape of a sock is created so it is to this end 
that we must work. I know from my own experi- 
ence that a too loosely knit sock will wrinkle across 
the instep, even on the drying forms. So what can 
you expect when it is on a man’s foot? When knit- 
ting ingrain the sock must be perfectly sized in the 
knitting operation as the finishing process has no 
effect on the yarn. 

As we all know, practically all of the half-hose 
made today have some kind of a pattern, and wheth- 
er it be wrap, clocking, float-stitch, needle or sinker- 
reverse plaiting, the pattern must be neat and dis- 
tinct to show up at its best, and this cannot be ac- 
complished with long loose stitches. It can readily 
be seen here that by loosening the stitch to gain a 
size will ruin the effect of the pattern. 

Another very sound argument against loosening 
the stitch to gain sizes lies in the fact that every 
time the stitch is adjusted from the main drum the 
cylinder or cam block, depending on the make of the 
machine, must be raised or lowered. This will have 
a decided effect on all other adjustments and it may 
give serious trouble in many ways. For example, the 
heel and toe must always be knit with a uniform 
stitch in order to get good results on the loopers. 
Here, by lengthening the stitch to get a larger size, 
we have a very loose stitch in the leg and foot of 


























“CLEAR AS STARLIGHT” ...~Sheer as a dream”...” A lacy shadow of a 


stocking.” With similes such as these do manufacturers describe the subtle 





beauty of modern womens hosiery. Difficult as it 1s to reconcile these deserip- 
tions with the idea of durability, the fact remains that modern hosiery has 
amazing durability ... durability that gives astonishingly long wear. 


This combination of sheerness and wear-resistance ts the result of special 





refinements in yarns and knitting equipment. Important among these refine- 
ments are Torrington Spring Beard Needles, which are machine-made to pro- 
vide the sleekness of finish, the fineness of temper, and the uniform dimensions 


necessary for the most delicate knitting work. 























TORRINGTON MNeeclles andl Sinkers 











by an independent 


‘They give the best service.” 


Others, “They last longer.” 





Some gave various reasons 
—**Smooth finish’’.. .“‘Econ- 
omy. . .“Highest quality” 
... Best Made.” All were 
definite in their statements, 
and all agreed—whatever 


the reason given for prefer- 





ring them—that Torringtons 
are worthy of the _ trust 
the knitting industry puts 
in them. 

That trust is based in 
good reasons, too. Torring- 


ton Temper, Finish, and Uni- 








formity are machine-made 
advantages...and the tex- 
tile industry knows of the 
pioneering work Torrington 
does in advancing needle 
quality and efficiency 


through the development of 





machine-method manu- 


facture. 


FROM TIP TO BUTT. Torringtons are 
mMmachine-made and maci ine-tested —the 
reason behind the reason why users think 


’ 


of them as ““More Uniform.’ 









[THEN a cross section of Torrington Needle users were asked 


also given by the executives questioned in the survey. Some said, 





for usin 






research organization, ““Why do you 
prefer Torringtens?”’ 14.8% replied, “Because they are MORE 


UNIFORM.” Manvw other reasons for preferring Torringtons were 
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“O /o gave MORE | 
UNIFORM«€ as the reason > 
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4 MILL MEN’S REASONS FOR 

PREFERRING TORRINGTON NEEDLES 
Proved Best....... 18.2% High Quality...... 12.5% 
Best Service ......17.0% Better Temper.... 9.0% 
Best Results....... 15.9°% Last Longer....... 6.8% 
Most Uniform..... 14.89% Economy......... 2.3% 
Best Made _.. 138.6% Smooth Finish..... 2.3% 
Most Satisfactory.. 12.5% Miscellaneous..... 11.4% 


Many of the knitting mill executives surveyed gave 
more than one reason under the above classification 
for preferring Torrington Needles. As a result, the 
figures for the entire list total more than 100%. 
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MORE UNIFORM means that Torrington has 
achieved, by machine manufacturing methods and 






machine testing equipment, such as the Comparator 
shown here, closer conformity to those standards which 
give the best results in knitting. 
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the sock and a much tighter one in the heel and toe. 
Needless to say what appearance the sock will have 
or how much trouble will arise in the finishing room. 
I know of cases where this was practiced and the 
stitch tension was making such a degree of change 
that the machine was breaking needle butts in the 
process. 

What is a fixer going to do if an order specified, 
such as those of the U. S. Government, that there 
must be a certain number of stitches per inch of 
fabric? How will he change sizes then without 
changing links in the chain? 

In my 14 years of half-hose fixing I have made a 
habit of sizing for a certain elasticity in the leg 
fabric, and by this method I have been very success- 
ful in obtaining good sizes. My work has included 
160- to 240-needle machines with 3%-inch and 3%- 
inch cylinders, and regardless of the shape of board 
and kind of yarn I must use I practice this method. 
I simply fold the leg of the sock over so that I have 
four thicknesses of fabric between my thumb and in- 
dex finger and stretch it along a ruler. If the sock 
will stretch to 7 inches without too much pulling the 
stitch is right and the fabric will have a firm elas- 
tic feeling and make a well-shaped and fitted sock 
when finished. But remember the fabric should not 
stretch to 7 inches too easily. When the stitch is 
right the fabric will stretch out to 7 inches with 
one pull and when released will draw up to its origi- 
nal shape without leaving any signs of having been 
pulled. It will take a little practice to get the proper 
feel in doing this but after a fixer once gets accus- 
tomed to it he can tell if his machines are sized cor- 
rectly simply by running his hand in a sock and 
stretching it out over his palm by spreading his fin- 
gers. It is the elasticity of the fabric that tells. 

Of the many fixers I know and come in contact 
with, I have yet to find one, who is considered a val- 
uable fixer by his boss, who doesn’t agree with me 
in that getting the stitch right on the machine and 
then changing the number of links in the pattern 
chain to correspond to the desired size, is decidedly 


the one and only method. 
—__—___—_@@—_-_-- --— 


Polishing Jack Walls 


EDITOR COTTON: 

Recently we experienced some trouble with rough 
jack-walls. The machine had been torn down for re- 
building purposes and when it came time to file the 
jacks it was noticed that on numerous heads the 
jacks would not slide as freely as was necessary. 

Taking the head apart consumes too much time 
and endeavoring to use a thin file or emery cloth te 
smooth the rough parts was slow and tedious work 
at best. 

After much experimentation we finally discov- 
ered that powdered emery did the job very nicely 
and within a few minutes. It so happened the walls 
were rough on the top so the powdered emery was 
dusted in at this point. Needle oil was then run in 
next and the jacks worked back and forth by hand. 
After the jacks were working freely the head was 
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washed out with cleaning fluid and then boiled in hot 
water with steam as the heating agent. This is nec- 
essary to assure there is no emery powder left in 
the heads to cause trouble after the machine is re- 
built and operating. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 6912 
——_-+—-—- @@® --— 


Narrow Lap Yarn Change 


ITH THE INCREASING DEMAND in horizontal stripe 
Wi ceteens for anklets and crew socks it is es- 
sential to incorporate into the line some styles using 
one and two course yarn changes. And when fabric 
with so much yarn changing is made on standard 
equipment the mass of loose ends inside the hose 
have been found very objectionable. 

An excellent method to overcome this bad fea- 
ture is to set up the machine in such a way that the 
yarn changes can be made without shearing the 
ends. This we call the narrow-lap arrangement and 
can be applied to any reverse-plaiting or plain ma- 
chine having a horizontal striper attachment. The 
method for setting-up is as follows: 

First remove the binder bracket as none of the 
yarns is sheared off. Then locate four needles in 
the exact center of the short butts. Place eight to 
twelve extra short butt needles (depending on the 
gauge and number of needles to the cylinder) on 
each side of these four. The four center needles will 
be the width of the lap. Next arrange the front 
stitch cam so we can slide it back enough to miss 
the extra short butt needles thus allowing them to 
pass through the cam block at a lower level than 
the other needles while knitting the leg and foot. 

The stitch cam is entered all the way for the 
heel and toe. A movable cam is fitted to cast off 
the stitches from the extra short needles in the leg 
and foot. This cam should be located between the 
stitch cam block and the widening picks and is to 
be taken out of action when knitting the heel and 
toe. The top center stitch cam should be offset to 
allow the needles to reach the fartherest point pos- 
sible at the high level. 

The yarn changes must all be facing yarns and 
in the forward fingers. These fingers will give bet- 
ter results if the feed is from the end as a float fin- 
ger. 

A control finger should be fitted inside the needle 
path to hold up the yarn to clear the low (extra 
short) needles. An old wrap yarn control finger is 
excellent for this purpose and can be adjusted so the 
yarns will be chained down to look as if the work 
has been seamed. All the yarns are run through 
take-ups and these take-ups are in action all the 
time. The cams on the striper drum should be ad- 
justed to drop the yarn fingers just before the four 
center needles and lift them just after these needles 
have passed. With proper adjustment this will give 
a perfect lap, minus the cost of an expensive clip- 
ping operation with no loose ends to work through 
and detract from the good appearance of the hose. 

FRANK Boyp 


The author will be glad to answer questions if submitted through 
COTTON. 








Concaving Stitch Cams; and Broken 






Needles on Banners 


EDITOR COTTON: 

This is in answer to the question by “CONTRIBUTOR 
No. 6899” on page 106 of the March issue of COTTON, 
wherein he states he is having trouble with needle 
breakage on his 48-gauge Banner machines. He also 
asks for a method of concaving a sitch cam on these 
machines. 

We have not had much experience with genuine 
Banner wraps, but during the time we were running 
them, we found that most of our needle hooks broke or 
were pulled off of the hook by the plaiting finger. 
This finger fits closely around the needles, and con- 
trols the plaiting on the machine. If it is not set ab- 
solutely correct it will give much trouble by pulling 
the hooks off the needles. 

As to concaving the stitch cam for these machines, 
the concave is supposed to be cut squarely into the 
face of the cam where the needle contacts the cam. 
In coming down this forms the stitch and the concave 
should extend from just below the middle of the face 
of the cam to the knitting point of the cam, and should 
not be more than %-inch in length. This would be 
3g-inch from the knitting point of the cam up toward 
the center of the stitch cam. This concave should not 
be more than 1/16-inch deep at the center. I suggest 
that this man before grinding tries to re-face the cam 
or get a new stitch cam or two from the manufactur- 
er and he can very easily see how the cam is concaved. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6900 
e 
EDITOR COTTON: 

Answering “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6899’’, who, accord- 
ing to his question on page 106 of the March issue of 
COTTON, is having trouble with broken needle hooks 
on 40-gauge Banner machines and who asks about con- 
caving a stitch cam, I suggest that this man, and oth- 
ers sending in questions give more detailed informa- 
tion when they are having trouble. In this case it 
would be helpful to know what kind of yarns are being 
run, whether forward or central hook needles are em- 
ployed, the speed of his machines, and even a sample 
of fabric with the broken needle in it would tell us a 
great deal; a sample of the stitch cams would enable 
us to offer a definite opinion. 

This man says he has checked the latch ring and 
everything to determine the trouble, but can’t. I pre- 
sume he is certain that the hook breakage is not being 
caused by direct contact with the latch ring, or mouth 
piece at any point. I gather from this that his trouble 
is being caused by something which cannot be seen 
readily. 

Most needle hook breakage is caused by bad stitch 
cams, excessive machine speeds, or extremely heavy 
yarns being used and knit tight. I have seen a com- 
bination of all three of the foregoing really break 
needle hooks. However, my opinion is that bad stitch 
cams are causing most of his trouble. By bad stitch 
cams I mean cams with blunt lower points, improper 


The actual break- 


concaves, or extremely rough cams. 
age is caused by the latches pounding on the needle 
hooks; excessive pounding (or latches snapping shut) 
causes the hooks to crystallize and break in the cen- 
ter of the hook. 

When he requests information on concaving stitch 
cams, I am convinced that the stitch cams are causing 
his trouble. Assuming that he has polished and re- 
pointed his cams, my guess is that excessive or im- 
proper location of concaves is the real cause of his 
trouble since he is not certain just how this shou!d 
be done. 




















Fig. |. shows the correct concave, |/64-inch to 
slightly under 1/32-inch deep at "C". 5/16-inch to 
| 1/32-inch long at ''D"'. Note straight face on un- 
der side of cam from "A" to "B". Fig. 2, bad 
stitch cam. Note lines "A" to "B" not straight. 
Point at '"C" worn and the cam is too short. Fig. 
3, shows the concave too long.. Fig. 4, the concave 
is too high on the cam. Does not begin at lower 
point of cam. 


The concaved portion on a Banner stitch cam 
should be 5/16-inch to 11/32-inch long. It should be- 
gin at the lower point of the stitch cam and extend 
upward according to measurements given in the fore- 
going sentence. The concaved portion should be un- 
der 1/32-inch deep in the center of the concave. For 
some kinds of work 1/64-inch deep in the center of 
the concave may be sufficient; as a rule it is best 
to split the difference between 1/64-inch and 1/382- 
inch and that is why I stated “under 1/32-inch”’’. 

A small emery wheel about 1% inches in diameter 
will do a good job. The part of the stitch cam where 
the needle butts ride down should be 1/16-inch wide 
from top to bottom and the cam should be backed off 
so both long and short butt needles are controlled 
alike by the stitch cam. In the accompanying sketches 
I have attempted to show the right and wrong way to 
concave stitch cams. 


CONTRIBUTOR No. 6901 














(and that soes for women’s 
stockings as well as 
mens socks) 





SEE THEM AT THE KNITTING ARTS EXHIBITIC 


BOARDING MACHINES 





ILL ROBBINS was boss knitter at the Evernit 
B Hosiery Mill. He went to work in the mill 

when he was boy of 12; the first job he had 
was turning hose on a door knob. (The old-timers 
will remember, all hosiery was turned wrong side out 
before looping, and after looping it was turned right 
again; children were employed to do this work, the 
apparatus being a porcelain door knob fastened to 
an upright stick and the hose were turned by pulling 
them over this knob in a certain way.) Being a likable 
chap with a mechanical turn, quick to catch on and 
willing to work where his boss put him, he advanced 
rapidly from turner to topper, from topper to ribber 
tender, to knitter, then to fixer, and finally to his 
present position of boss knitter. 

Bill meant well; he knew the knitting room from 
A to Z; he wanted to get out the highest production 
possible and keep his seconds and waste to the low- 
est point; but he had a boss, his wife Annie, and she 
was a hindrance more than a help toward achieving 
these ends. 

Of course Mrs. Robbins did not mean to stand in 
the way of her husband’s success. She was all right 
in her way; but her way was her weakness. She 
would have her way at any cost and in order to get 
it she resorted to the woman’s most effective weapon 
—tears. Bill, like most men, could not stand to see 
a woman cry, especially his wife. He yielded to her 
whims often against his better judgment to avoid a 
fuss. This was what got Bill into hot water in his 
knitting room. 

During the depression Bill’s sister-in-law found 
herself without a job; not being able to find another 
one elsewhere, natura!ly 
she looked to her sister’s 


husband to take care 
of her. Mrs. Robbins 
thought Bill was sup- 


posed to give her rel- 
atives the best jobs in 
his department in pref- 
erence to anyone else. 
She argued: “My sister 
needs a job, Bill; you 
simply must give her a 
job for my sake; we are 
not able to take care of 
her and the mill has 
plenty of money; they 
will never miss_ what 
they pay her; if you love 
me you will see that she 
gets a job right away.” 

Although his sister- 
in-law, Bessie May, had 
never worked in a hos- 
iery mill; just to prove 
his love for Annie, and 
to avoid domestic dis- 
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The Boss Knitter Had a Boss 









HIS episode in the life of Bill Robbins 
bears a moral. No doubt before you have 
read the first page it will remind you of an- 


other ''Bill'’ somewhere. The characters, 
of course, are imaginary—but it could have 
happened 


cord, he offered Bessie a job inspecting gray goods, as 
she could learn that quicker than anything else and he 
had a vacancy there. He had not intended to put on an- 
other inspector until his production justified it; there 
was not enough work for those he did have, and should 
he need another one in the future, there were a half 
a dozen applicants whom he had promised to notify 
according to their turn. He knew it was not fair to 
the other inspectors to put on Bessie; they were piece 
workers and as they did not have all they could do, 
another one meant reduced earnings for all. He knew 
it was not fair to the applicants whom he had given 
his word of honor that they would be considered in 
order; but after all Bessie was the wife’s sister and 
if he did not give her a job he would never hear the 
last of it. 

Annie did not like the idea of her sister being an 
inspector. ‘Bessie is capable of a more responsible 
position than inspecting,” she said, “and besides in- 
spectors don’t get regular work. Bill, you could ar- 
range to make her forelady or something like that.” 

“I have a good head inspector, Annie,” Bill pro- 
tested, “and besides Bessie couldn’t do that; she 
wouldn’t know when the girls were doing their work 
right; she doesn’t know how to mend hosiery, and 
just now my head inspec- 
tor does all of the mend- 
ing.” 

“But, Bill, she can 
learn; you can help her 
out until she gets onto 
it; as she is your sister- 
in-law she will look after 
the work better than the 
woman you’ve got on the 
job now because she’s 
personally interested in 
your reputation and suc- 
cess. Oh, Bill! I knew 
you would do it,” she 
said throwing her arms 
around his neck with 
that clinging vine atti- 
tude. What could a ten- 
ter-hearted husband do 
but say “yes’’? 

Bill kept Bessie with 
Helen Cole, his head in- 
spector, for a week while 
she was” getting ac- 
quainted with her duties. 
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After that he put Helen to inspecting; she did not seem 
to mind it as much as was expected; she even remarked, 
“I’m glad to get off of that job; there is too much re- 
sponsibility for the money there is in it.” Of course, 
she did not really mean it; secretly she resented it. Bill 
felt mean over the deal; he knew it was both unwise 
and unfair, but that seemed the only way out of it. 

Annie Robbins’ first reason for getting Bessie in 
Bill’s department was, of course, that Bessie needed 
a job, and as her husband was an employer of labor, 
she felt that he should give the members of her fam- 
ily first consideration. She had another reason; a 
secret reason. In the knitting department, Bill had 
quite a few pretty girls working for him, including 
Helen Cole. With her sister on hand, to watch Bill 
and report to her, Annie could learn if Bill paid too 
much attention to the young women whom she feared 
were more attractive than herself. Not that Bill had 
ever been untrue to her, but like a great many wives 
who have no children, and not enough work to keep 
their minds occupied, she could think of all kinds of 
troubles and disappointments that were more imagin- 
ary than real. 

Through Annie’s influence, Bill had allowed her 
younger brother, Charlie, to come in and learn to 
knit. Charlie had finished high school and wanted 
to go to work—or thought he did. Bill would not 
have minded giving his brother-in-law that chance 
had he taken the interest in the work that he should 
have. It should not have taken over a week for him 
to learn to handle the 15 machines. At this mill, all 
a knitter had to do was to transfer the top (each 
knitter had two or three girls to do the topping), 
keep the yarn tied on, and know how to set the pat- 
tern chain when necessary. Owing to the fact that 
Charlie’s mind was divided between knitting, danc- 
ing, and the girl topping in his work aisle, it took 
him two weeks to get so he could handle his set by 
himself. 

As a knitter Charlie wasn’t all that could have 
been hoped for. Being a brother of the boss’ wife, he 
seemed to think he held his job by divine right, and 
with this feeling of security he did not make the 
effort to please his employer as the other knitters did. 
He handled his transfers roughly, often breaking the 
hooks of the needles; he forgot about his yarn and 
let it run out, making seconds; every hour or so he 
would slip to some secluded place to steal a smoke; 
while he was away his machines would stop and lose 
production. Bill had noticed all this and wished 
many a time that Charlie had stayed in school, or 
somewhere else. Of course, he could fire him and 
should have, but Annie would never believe he treat- 
ed the boy right if he did. So he would have to tol- 
erate the brother-in-law, trusting that he would 
“come out of it” in time. 

Outside of making more work for Bill and pass- 
ing some of Charlie’s bad work, (failing to make a 
note of it on the work ticket, Bessie did little harm 
and things went along as smoothly as could be ex- 
pected until Benny, another brother, came to work 
there. Then things did begin to happen. 

Benny had worked out his territory and as no- 
body seemed willing to furnish his bedding and oats 
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free of charge, he hitch-hiked his way back home. 
Benny was a knitting machine fixer, in name if in 
nothing else. He had worked on almost every make 
of machine; he knew a little about all of them and 
not much about any of them. He was one of those 
traveling or floating fixers. If he could find a sec- 
tion that was in good shape and could get it, he 
would stay on it until it was run down; then he would 
pack his grip and start in search of another job with 
less work in it. 

After Benny had unpacked his grip and packed a 
few square meals under his belt, he paid his respects 
to Bill in the knitting room with the thought of pick- 
ing himself out a job. Lucky for Benny, one of the 
fixers had been offered a job at another mill, making 
more money. Bill had not intended to let his fixer go 
without offering to meet the other mill’s price, as 
this fixer was a good one and Bill felt that his own 
mill could afford to pay as much as any of them. 
Now here was Benny, and he would be expected to 
find a place for him. Although he would work for 
less than the other fixer, Bill knew Benny would be 
expensive at any price; but he was Annie’s brother 
and like the other members of her family, seemed to 
think he was wedded to the whole tribe. So Bill let 
a good fixer go just to make room for Benny, and to 
please his own wife. 

When Benny took charge of the section, all the 
machines were in number one shape. He was anxious 
to make his record appear good at first; he had some 
ideas, whether they were good or not. His first move 
was to shorten the gore in the heel and toe by taking 
out links in the pattern chain; this would increase 
the production on his section some, even if it did 
cause trouble on the looper line and in the boarding 
room; that was their hard luck. The boarders could 
pull the lumps out smooth if the foreman got in be- 
hind them and made them put the “beef” to it. Any- 
way, that’s what they are paid to do, Benny consoled 
himself. If Benny had given as much thought to pre- 
venting bad work as he did to thinking up alibis, he 
would have been an A-1 fixer. 

Benny was stingy with machine parts, especially 
needles. As long as a bad needle didn’t cause too 
much damage to the goods, he would let it go; not 
that he was interested in saving the mill money on 
needles and parts, but he thought it would put him 
in good grace with his superiors by using less than 
the other fixers. Bessie could mend the small holes 
and let those she couldn’t mend go on through; when 
they showed up in the finishing room they could be 
blamed on the yarn or the boarders. 

It was a week or more before any of the goods 
knit under Benny’s guiding hand reached the dye- 
house. During this time it looked as though he was 
really going to make a name for himself. He used 
less needles than the other fixers, and his knitters 
got a larger production, due to his shortening of the 
gores. His record for mends and seconds was good; 
Bessie took care of that part. Pretty soon after 
“Shorty” Stubbins dyed one of the lots from Benny’s 
section, he got his name and it wasn’t a very nice one 
either. 

“Windy” Davis was a good boarder; he had little 
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complaint of his work. He had run into a lot now 
that he could not board right. No matter how much 
pains he took trying to smooth out the toe of the 
sock, it would pucker and look bad even after it had 
dried. The heel would not stay where it was placed; 
as the sock dried, the foot would draw up, pulling 
the heel out of position and causing the double sole 
not to dry as it should. 


“Windy” called Jim Foster’s attention to the lot. 
Jim was a chemist and not a machinist, but he could 
see something was wrong in the knitting department. 
He looked at the work ticket and saw Benny was the 
fixer. When Benny came in to look at it, as usuai 
he had an excuse. “They’re not looped right,” he 
said. “The looper overran her loose course.” 


“The looper has been doing her work right; I can’t 
see why she would start putting up bad work so 
suddenly,” Jim said. 

“‘Well—they all get careless at times,” Benny said 
and walked away to the knitting room. 


Jim called the looper man to verify the fixer’s 
accusation. Tom Bates knew he had the best set of 
loopers in town. He didn’t think the trouble was due 
to faulty looping, but he might be able to help the 
dyeing and finishing foreman locate the trouble. 
“Look at this, Jim,” Tom said, pointing to the toe of 
a sock he held in his hand. “You see there is no 
lump in the corner of the gore on this side; this is 
where the looper starts it on the dial. When the gore 
is not knit full, the looper can start right but she 
can’t finish right; that’s what makes that knot on 
the other side. If it was bad looping the knots might 
be anywhere.” 

By this time, Bill had noticed the excitement and 
had come in to see what it was all about. One look at 
the goods and he knew it was Benny’s work without 
seeing the ticket. He lost no time in finding his bro- 
ther-in-law. “Benny,” he said as he approached the 
fixer, “put those links back in the pattern chain, and 
don’t take any more out unless I tell you to.”” He wasn’t 
speaking in any honeyed tones now. 

“But,” protested Benny, “I’m getting more dozen 
to the machine than Slim Jenkins ever did.” 

“Slim kept his section up and didn’t cause any dis- 
satisfaction at the loopers and in the finishing depart- 
ment. I’m sorry I let him go without a struggle. As 
long as I have charge of this knitting room we’re go- 
ing to put out goods that are presentable to the trade, 
and it can’t be done the way you’re knitting them. They 
must be knit to fit th eforms. Get busy and change 
those machines back like they were.”’ Benny stared 
at Bill as he walked away to his office; he had never 
seen his brother-in-law so hard to get along with. 

Bill sat in his office doing some serious thinking. 
He was thinking about his wife and in-laws. He had 
given Charlie a job knitting; the boy was just out of 
school and it seemed he could not find work elsewhere. 
He had given his young brother-in-law a chance for 
Annie’s sake; but it wasn’t appreciated; Charlie and 
Annie had just taken it as a matter of course. Charlie 
was careless and indulgent, but maybe if he made it 
plain to him that he would be fired just as quick as 
any of the other knitters, if he didn’t do his work 
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right, he would snap out of it. There was Bessie as 
head inspector, she was not capable or reliable; she 
was not working in the interest of the mill; she was 
trying to cover up Benny and Charlie’s inefficiency by 
letting their bad work get through as firsts, and mak- 
ing false reports, trusting to alibis when the bad work 
showed up in the finishing room. Yes, he would put 
Bessie to inspecting and give Helen Cole her old job 
back, regardless of what Sister Bessie or Friend Wife 
thought about it. Benny, that bum; he would have 
to get rid of him, or the mill would be looking for a 
new overseer. 

That evening after supper, Bill resolved to make it 
clear to Annie that the stockholders of the mill were 
not willing to take care of her relatives; that he was 
employed to look after the interest of the stockholders; 
that he was not supposed to make excuses for bad 
work. 

When Annie had finished her work and they were 
both seated by the living room fire, Bill cleared his 
throat, “Annie, your two brothers and Bessie are far 
from satisfactory, especially Benny. I’m afraid I made 
a mistake when I put them on. Tomorrow I am going 
to be a changed man as far as they are concerned.” 

“Meaning what?” said Annie with a look of amaze- 
ment. 

“Just this:” replied Bill, ‘Beginning the first thing 
in the morning, I will make it clear to Charlie that he 
must stay with his machines and do his work right, or 
I’ll have to get somebody that will. I’m going to take 
Bessie off her job and put on a woman I can depend 
on; if Bessie wants to work for me, she can inspect, 
that’s all I have for her. I’m afraid Benny’s time with 
me is getting short, unless he shows marked improve- 
ment in the next few days. This way of showing fa- 
vor to friends and relatives is a bad policy and can’t 
goon. It will cause the other help to lose confidence 
and respect in and for me, and possibly create dissatis- 
faction. Dissatisfied workers who have lost confidence 
in their employer is a fertile field for the labor agi- 
tator.” 

Annie was stunned by these words, so much that 
she could not speak for several minutes. This was 
the ‘first time anything like this had happened to her 
since they had been married; during the 15 years they 
had lived together she had never heard Bill assert him- 
self so emphatically. When she recovered from the 
shock, she realized Bill was right, but she resented his 
insinuations, and being a regular woman, had to have 
the last word, ‘““My family is just as good as yours.” 

ee 


As | See it 


I feel that it is impossible for me to over-emphasize 
the importance of human and considerate dealings 
with our workers during these depression days. 

This opportunity for considerate treatment lies 
particularly in the hands of supervisors—the repre- 
sentatives of management who are in closest daily con- 
tact with workers. 

In these critical days of business depression, su- 
pervisors, by the kind of treatment they give, are lay- 
ing a good or a bad foundation for future relations 
with their men. 

By today’s tactics you are building up a store of 
good-will or ill-will for tomorrow. 

—Glenn Gardiner in “Management Information”, 
Elliott Service Co., Inc. 
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FOR EVERY STEP IN 
HOSIERY PROCESSING — 
A JACQUES WOLF PRODUCT 









@ For soaking yarns, WOLF SILK 
OIL F gives a soft, hygroscopic yarn. 

For penetration, MONOPOLE OIL is 
especially adjusted to use with hard 
water. WETSIT, our new synthetic 
compound, gives instantaneous wet- 


ting out and excellent penetration. 


Our customers report excellent 
results with BOIL-OFF POWDER 
W-1251...a recent addition to our 
line of liquid BOIL-OFF OILS. 


For delustring, our DULL FINISH 
W-716A is recommended for dark 
shades; and DULL FINISH W-567B 
for light colors. Neither will stiffen 
nor dust off. 


For splashproofing, our W-559... 
in a single bath... makes all fibres 
water shedding or water repellent. 


A product for any type of finish 
is available. Our latest development 
is HOSIERY FINISH W-895M which 


gives a firm hand and delustres as 


WES WOLF « co 


a 
well. Why not obtain both results 


PASSAIC, N. J. 
WAREHOUSES: Providence, R. |., Philadelphia, Pa., Utica, 


Writetoday forsamples and prices. wm <a ON. Y., Chicago, Ill., Greenville, S$. C., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
PRODUCTS Midwestern Distributor: Bradiey F. Marthens, Milwaukee, Wisc. 


In one operation? 
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An Eye on the Knitting Mills 





At the James Hosiery Mills, Inc., 
Greeneville, Tenn., 128 employees are 
eligible to life insurance ranging from 
$1,000 to $3,000 each, according to 
rank. The workers and the company 
pay a part of the premium, a group 
policy with The Prudential Insurance 
Company of America. 


Contract for the construction of the 
Bankhead Homesteads Hosiery Mill, 
near Jasper, Ala., has been awarded to 
Daniel Construction Company, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. Cost of the building 
will be $40,000 and machinery and 
equipment will bring the total cost to 
about $250,000. 


Sussex Mills, Allentown, Pa., are be- 
ing operated by Robert Sussman, for 
the past 15 years with the Classon 
Knitting Mills. Knitted polo shirts, 
pajamas, bed jackets, and underwear 
are made. 


Harry V. Costello Company, manu- 
facturers of knit underwear, have 
opened a plant at Bridgeport, Conn. 
The plant at Pottsville, Pa., has been 
dismantled and manufacturing is now 
concentrated at the new plant. 


The building to house the new ho 
siery mill at Sanford, N. C., is com- 
pleted and machinery is being in- 
stalled. The plant is operated by Bur- 
lington interests. 


Mathieson Announces Promotions 
in Executive Staff 

According to an announcement from 
the executive offices of The Mathieson 
Alkali Works at 60 East 42nd St., New 
York, several promotions have recently 
been made in the company’s executive 
and sales personnel: George W. Do- 
lan, assistant to the president, was 
made a member of the board. Until 
recently Mr. Dolan has also held the 
title of assistant general manager of 
sales. He has now relinquished this 
position, however, in order to devote 
full time to his executive duties as as- 
sistant to the president. Into the va- 
cancy thus created, De Witt Thompson, 
formerly manager of the company’s 
consignment department, has been pro- 
moted to the position of assistant gen- 
eral manager of sales, while his former 
assistant, Charles H. Larson, succeeds 
to the position of manager of the con- 
signment department. At the same 
time, Donald W. Drummond, who his 
been assistant to Mr. Dolan in the car- 
bon dioxide and gypsum products di- 
visions, has been placed in charge of 
sales of these two divisions, the prod- 


———_~o—_— 


According to reports, business inter- 
ests of Charlotte, N. C., are planning 
to build a full-fashioned hosiery mill 
on the Albemarle road. Capital will be 
about $100,000. 


Thomas H. Moore, Philadelphia, has 
leased property from the Montgomery 
Mills, North Wales, Pa., for the estab- 
lishment of a knitting mil] to make 
full-fashioned hosiery. 


Elder Finishing Mills, Inc., Burling- 
ton, N. C., has been granted a charter 
to manufacture, buy, sell, and finish 
knit goods and yarns. 


Rodgers Hosiery Company, Laurens, 
S. C., has completed installation of 10 
additional full-fashioned machines and 
auxiliary equipment. 


Excel Hosiery Mills, Union, S. C., 
have added machinery which is said to 
double the output. 25 new high-speed 
knitting machines have been installed. 


C. L. James, Marion, N. C., will 
liquidate his plant No. 1 making seam- 
less hosiery and concentrate on the 
making of full-fashioned hosiery. 


Danville (Va.) Knitting Mills has 
constructed an addition of two stories, 
63x100 feet, at a cost of $24,000. 


Lamb Knit Goods Company, Colon. 
Mich., is celebrating its 50th anniver- 
sary this year. 


ucts of which are marketed in the 
southeastern and southwestern states. 


+ 


Patents Granted 

According to Paul B. Eaton, patent 
attorney, of Charlotte, North Carolina, 
Homer H. Grier of New Holland, Geor- 
gia, was awarded a patent on an idler 
gear mechanism for looms wherein the 
idler gear, placed between the auxil- 
iary cam shaft gear and the timing 
gear on a loom, is mounted between a 
pair of slotted brackets for minute ad- 
justment, the ends of the shaft won 
which the idler gear is mounted be- 
ing mounted in wells in the brackets 
which are closed at their outer ends 
thus preventing escape of lubricant ex- 
cept onto the idler gear and thus in- 
suring perfect lubrication and long 
life. 

Sandy R. Miller and Victor M. Bar- 
rier of Concord, N. C., were awarded 
a patent on a picker stick check for 
looms, the patent being divided by as- 
signment between the inventors and L. 
C. Campayner, also of Concord. The 
picker stick check is said to eliminate 






the check strap and has a frictionally 


mounted disk with a pair of arms 


thereon so that the picker stick, as it 
is moved by an incoming shuttle is 
arrested by one arm and upon expul- 
sion of the shuttle by the picker stick, 
the picker stick resets the mechanism 
on account of engagement with the oth- 
er arm during its travel in expelling 
the shuttle. 

Wade H. Short of Kings Mountain, 
N. C., secured a patent relating to a 
Jacquard loom which is assigned to 
Neisler Mills, Inc. The invention con- 
sists in providing the loom blades with 
a V-shaped portion at their lower edges 
which prevents mutilation of unselect- 
ed hooks. 

® 
New Needle Bearing 
for High-Speed Operation 

The Torrington Company, Torring- 
ton, Conn., have introduced for users 
of textile machinery the Torrington 
needle bearing as a means of increas- 
ing operating speeds by changing to an- 
ti-friction equipment. The bearing uses 
a radially new principle developed by 
The Torrington Company, which also 
makes Torrington needles. Small roll- 
ers are held in place by a hardened 



















































Needle bearing 


retaining shell to form a single unit 
that is easily installed. Because the 
bearing occupies approximately the 
Same space as a plain bushing, it is 
pointed out, it can usually be mounted 
in the original machine housings, and 
the change-over can be made in most 
cases by the regular plant maintenance 
crew. In addition to permitting high- 
er speeds, the company explains, the 
anti-friction feature gives more effici- 
ent machine operation with a resultant 
saving in power bills. 

The shell that holds the rollers in 
place is made to fit closely to the 
shaft; this feature excludes lint and 
dust from the bearing. The shell also 
acts aS a reservoir for lubricant, hold- 
ing a quantity sufficient for long pe. 
riods of operation without renewal. The 
bearing is said to require little ser- 
vice attention. 
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YOU ARE CORDIALLY INVITED TO VISIT THE TUBIZE BOOTHS 408-409 AT THE 
KNITTING ARTS EXHIBITION, COMMERCIAL MUSEUM, PHILADELPHIA, APRIL 17-21 





TRENDS and HIGHLIGHTS of the 


KNIT GOODS MARKETS 





Hosiery Mill Profits Narrowed By Silk Advance This Season—Wom- 
en's Seamless Selling Well—Branded Mills Maintain Prices 
Till April 30—Retailers Resist Changes In Brackets— 
Underwear Mills Operate At Better Rate—New 
Medium Weight Underwear Hurts Cotton 
Ribbed Lines 


Philadelphia, March 6, 1939 


HE EXTREMELY SHARP ADVANCE IN SILK is an unfavorable factor 


for hosiery manufacturers. 
for 


It means in most cases higher costs 
the pre-Easter business with not much change, if any, in 


the selling price because branded mills have announced they will hold 
present lists until April 30 and this in turn makes it difficult for un- 


branded mills to get much more in that time. 


This means that while 


they are selling at the same goods level mills will be paying more for 
their main raw material and this condition will continue until hosiery 


prices come up to the new silk level. 


From the volume standpoint the 


outlook is good although heavy buying for spring was done earlier this 


time than usually seen. 


Retail stocks are generally low and now there 


is a better consumer interest so that knitters should be generally active 


on all types of hosiery for the next weeks. 


In underwear the more 


active manufacturing pace noted since last December has been main- 


tained and in instances further expanded. 


Emphasis in these is in 


the new medium weight garments being shown for fall. 


Full-Fashioned 


Although unbranded §full-fashioned 
mills have made scattered attempts to 
obtain higher prices because of the 
drastic upturn in raw silk this year, 
this commodity having touched a price 
about 80 cents over the 1938 low, brand- 
ed mills generally have stated they 
will maintain the current popular 
bracket until April 30. This means 
that most full-fashioned business be 
fore Easter will be 
at the old prices but 
it also means defi- 
nitely that the shad- 
ing of prices by un- 
branded makers of 
low-end goods is 
“out”. The advance 
in silk means that 
later this year the 
consumer will have 
to pay possibly an av 
erage of 5 cents per 
pair more for full- 
fashioned hosiery 
and it might be that 
the 79 cent retailer 
could go later to 89 
cents but this is not 
likeiy because retail- 
ers are being worried 
about demand of the 
consumer for main- 


lighting units. 
footcandles were provide 


tenance of current price tags and until 
they have to those will not be disturbed. 
In the cases of Philadelphia manufac- 
turers that have already attempted to 
get advances they large buyers 
have turned aside and gone elsewhere 
to buy at the old list which means con- 
siderable resistance to any price 
change. Aside from purchases ahead by 
large chains, full-fashioned buyers are 
showing little inclination to buy far 
ahead to beat coming hosiery advances. 


say 


——_—- 


Courtesy Westinghouse Electric &€ Manufacturing Co. 
The Wayne Knitting Mills, Ft. Wayne, Ind., after the installation 
of 250-watt combination high intensity mercury incandescent 

Before the present equipment was installed only 14 

d by 26 drop-cord fixtures. The seven 
new units do away with harsh shadows and provide 20 foot-candles the 

throughout the work area. . . . . s . 


Men’s Half-Hose 


Although’ the rush in 
and children’s hose is. not 
general in men’s half-hose these mills 
are doing a fair volume with expecta- 
tions that shortly the consumer de- 
mand for slacks or the short sock will 


pre-Easter 
women’s 


be good, this being a popular hose for 
warmer weather with a growing pro- 
portion of the population. Men’s slacks 
this year will go in for loud colors 
more than last year. Retailers say 
that more and are de- 
manding the short socks in the warm- 
er weather and that with this in mind 
mills expect an even larger percentage 
of the spring total to be in these than 
a year ago. Retailers have been doing 
well with 25 cent numbers here and 
rayon and cotton mixtures go good at 
this figure. Production was larger in 
1938 than in the previous year and 
about equal to men’s half-hose output 
in 1936. 


more people 


Seamless 


Advances ranging from 5 cents to 15 


cents a dozen on seamless numbers 
were announced by Hanes Associated 
Mills. The largest reductions were on 
the full length hose and the smaller 
advances were on knee lengths. This 
action by the largest producer in the 
field is expected to signal a general 
advance in prices on this type mer- 
chandise as a result of the advance in 
silk. Other mills had advanced prices 
on seamless silks an 

average of about 5 to 

10 cents per dozen 

around the first of 

this year. Reports 

are that manufactur- 

ers of such lines do 

not carry sizable 

stocks of raw silk 

bought at lower 

prices so that goods 

prices will have to 

move along with the 

raw market. Consu- 

mer demand for well- 

made seamless lines 

is good reflecting the 
demand of a large 
part of our consumer 
market for 
merchandise due io 
small margins 
most families 


cheap 


which 
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AND THE 


HARD BUTT 


‘ie WEAKENED 
BY RIVETS 


GIVES YOU... 
ESS BREAKAGE 
ONGER SERVICE 
OWER OPERATING COST 

ONGER UNIFORMITY OF PRODUCT 





OUR RECONDITIONING SERVICE 


Means Real Saving to You 
IN Operating Time 


Replacement Cost 
If you are now a customer— you know this. 


lf you are not—a trial will convince you. 


THOMAS & SKINNER 
STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


1101 East 23rd Street 





Indianapolis, Indiana 











FIDELITY 
UNIVERSAL RIBBERS 


Complete Dogless 
With No Vibrating Parts 


Tabs-tadalelalel-tololi-mmal-teloh-Mhigelin 
2%" to 434" and from 5” to 7” 


One Piece Frame 
Elastic Laying-in, Stripers 2 & 3 Color 
3-Color Knot Tyer and Yarn Selector 


Stop Motions — 
NU colaslohat mmm iuls-tdalolaliae] Mm cost hah a> 


Simple Construction 


Easy to Operate 
Rigid Design 


Smoother Fabric 


FIDELITY MACHINE COMPANY 


3908-18 Frankford Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Knitting—Braiding—Spooling 
Pocket Creasing and Belt Loop Cutting Machines 








LL hosiery DuraBond finished is distin- 
guished always by its sales-building qualities. 


Extra sheerness . extra dullmess ... 











extra softness...extra resistance to snags 
and pulls ...extra wear... all these 
extra values make extra sales for 


DuraBond finished brands. 


SCHOLLER BROS., INC. 


MFRS. TEXTILE SOAPS, SOFTENERS 
SULPHONATED OILS, FINISHES 
COLLINS & WESTMORELAND STS., PHILA., 
PA.—ST. CATHARINES, ONT., CAN. 





Durabond Hosiery Finishes are 
“tailored to fit the fabric’, ~ 


VISIT US AT THE KNITTING ARTS 
EXHIBITION~BOOTHS 252-253 
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have after meeting other expenses to 
say nothing of the large portion on re- 
lief and therefore compelled to save on 
hosiery and other clothing. 


Underwear 


Improvement in the _ production 
schedules of underwear manufacturers 
that began last December has contin- 
ued and in fact has registered further 
gains. Last December output not only 
increased 43 per cent over the same 
1937 month but was about 20 per cent 
above normal for December. There are 
many mills that are running full time 
due largely to the low prices that man- 
ufacturers named. Low prices were 
named for both spring and heavy mer- 
chandise for this year. Mills that are 
now active on spring orders see a 
chance that they will be able to go 
right through on fall goods orders. One 
feature of the business that is attract- 
ing attention is the active call for new- 
er medium weights so largely shown 
for the coming fall season. In view of 
this many in the trade are predicting 
that the 12-pound cotton ribbed suit 
for men will bear the brunt of this 
new competition. They figure that 
many men who now wear the knit shirt 
and the woven shorts will want to wear 
the same combination only in heavier 
material for the colder weather. In 
addition many men that were on the 
point of turning from the heavy win- 
ter garments to the light weights now 
are more apt to switch when they can 
get something in between. 


Outerwear 


Manufacturers of sweaters had a fair 
spring season but find fall orders slow 
to develop due to the cautious buying 
policy of the trade. Swimsuit makers 
are active and will be till late May on 
present orders. Much of the outerwear 
now is being made from yarns other 
than worsted with cotton cores, elas- 
tic and rayon yarns being widely used 
in an effort to produce garments to fit 
a certain retail level. 


Raw Silk Advance 
Disturbs Hosiery 
Trade 


When raw silk prices hit the highest 
levels early this month that they have 
known since August, 1931 even the most 
skeptical of manufacturers began to 
realize that they were faced with an 
actual shortage of supplies and that 
the scarcity was not a mere matter of 
sales propaganda. They were particu- 
larly concerned by the knowledge that 
silk in transit at the beginning of the 
month only amounted to 17,500 bales 
and that warehouse stocks in. New 
York had taken a 10,000 bale drop. Re- 
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FORECAST 


(Opinion submitted by ‘‘Cotton’s’’ market correspondent. ) 
Philadelphia, March 6, 1939 

The sideway movement of industry since the first of the year after 
the rapid upturn of the latter months of 1938 has continued but ad- 
ditional evidence has developed this is only a breathing spell and that 
in a relatively short time, manufacturers of knit goods will be booking 
new orders at a much livelier pace. Aside from the spectacular upturn 
in raw silk which has reached a peak since 1931 commodities have 
not been moving much either way, this applying to cotton and wool 
while rayon is unchanged but slightly firmer following the February 
advance in knitting cones. 

There is evidence that considerable speculative activity has developed 
in silk and as was suggested previously to manufacturers, if they did 
not cover silk ahead at lower prices the best policy in view of these 
conditions would be to buy hand-to-mouth for the near future and not 
become too excited. Many feel that while the statistical position war- 
ranted a substantial rise in silk that the movement has been too rapid 
to be followed up by far-ahead coverage at the advance now current. 
In this connection it is interesting to hear reports from large retailers 
of hosiery that they are meeting some consumer resistance and dislike 
to change present hosiery brackets. 

The advance in silk has and will continue to force advance in seam- 
less silks but here too manufacturers, jobbers and retailers are con- 
fronted with the consumer who is demanding lower priced merchandise 
instead of higher. As soon as manufacturers and retailers try to ad- 
vance prices they find the consumer stays away in large number and 
frequently the result has been that the old prices then come back. Whe- 
ther this will come in silk remains to be seen but it must be remembered 
that too high silk would mean greater use of synthetic yarns and in the 
not distant future in full-fashioned hosiery too. 

Cotton and its products are steady but unchanged and nothing is in 
sight to indicate any of important unless the Government does some- 
thing unexpected with its great stock of cotton obtained under the loan. 
Spinners of cotton yarns try to get more and widen margins but nothing 
along these lines has been possible this year. In wool and its manu- 
facturers prices are steady but lack of new orders in most lines has 
precluded any chances of raising prices. In rayon volume is improv- 
ing and the industry is apt to move along at current prices for a time 
yet although the recent advance in knitting cones certainly means that 
in the not distant future a general advance of small proportions will 
come in these yarns. 

Fundamental business conditions are sound pointing toward a more 
active situation but with no speculation in commodities and with small 
profit margins. This means that purchasing agents should not greatly 
change their present cautious policy but they can expand themselves 
a little more than they have with safety with most emphasis on low 
prices lines in which volume continues. 














ports began to be heard in the silk 
market of buyers finding it impossible 
to obtain certain desired grades even 
if they were willing to pay current 
higher prices. Early this month the 
Japanese raw silk markets at Kobe and 
Yokohama were closed in an attempt 
made to curb further speculation which 
would force a too rapid advance in 
prices. When these markets re-opened 
March 3 prices were down consider- 
ably but not enough to make any real 
change in the market while in this 
country prices suffered a six-cent drop. 

Effects of the sharp advance in silk 
upon American manufacturers have 
been two-fold. In woven goods a con- 
siderable number of looms have al- 
ready been switched from silk to ray- 
on with a great many additional ones 
expected to take a similar step in the 
near future. In the hosiery trade the 
immediate effect has been to bring 
about minor advances in women’s 
seamless goods and to cause a strong- 
er market in full-fashioned. In the 
latter there is widespread talk among 
manufacturers of the need to raise 
prices but there is a general hesitancy 


about doing so at this particular time 
just as the Easter buying gets under 
way. Retailers have not become wor- 
ried over the possibility of paying 
higher prices and have not changed 
their conservative, hand-to-mouth buy- 
ing tactics of recent months. Retail- 
ers say that consumer demand has not 
been up to expectations so far this year 
and that already there is considerable 
resistance to any change in the present 
popular retail brackets. 


Branded Lists 
Maintained Until 
April 30 


Prospects of an early rise in brand- 
ed full-fashioned hosiery prices faded 
when on March 2 it became known that 
Julius Kayser & Co. and Phoenix Ho- 
siery Co. had decided to continue their 
current lists in effect until April 30 
while at the same time Gotham Silk 
Hosiery Co. stated it likewise would 
probably continue to quote from the 
present list through Easter. This means 
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Special DeLuxe 
May Hosiery Mills Model 





Tape Separator 


Transfers defective stockings 
without ticketing. 

Buy the DeLuxe inspecting ma- 
chine because it shows defects 
best and reduces the inspec- 
tion costs 10%. 

See our Exhibit, Booth 37, Knitting Arts Exhibition. 

Edward R. Ammon, Inc. 
Reading, Penna. 





























QUALITY 
YARNS 


RAYON 
. 


COTTON WORSTED 





AVONDALE MILLS 
OF ALABAMA 


COWIKEE MILLS 
EUFAULA, ALABAMA 


FITCHBURG YARN CO. 
FITCHBURG, MASS. 


WATATIC SPINNING MILLS 
FITCHBURG, MASS. 


LIMERICK YARN MILLS 
LIMERICK, MAINE 





SELLING AGENTS 
* 


WATERMAN, CURRIER & COMPANY, INC. 


BOSTON, NEW YORE, CHARLOTTE, PHILADELPHIA 
AMSTERDAM, CHICAGO, CHATTANOOGA 
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Scott Testers 
s 








INCLINE PLANE 
TESTING MACHINE 


The most modern design 
of truly accurate 


TESTING APPARATUS 























Model IP-2 
Incline Plane Testing Machine 


HIS model is especially intended 

for tests on single cotton, rayon 
(staple or filament), small woolen or 
worsted, yarns can be adapted for 
single staple rayon tests, etc. 


Automatically records tensile strength 
versus elongation on rectilinear co- 
ordinate forms (ruled 10 per 1” in each 
direction). 


Excellent to give needed information 
on quality of these different yarns, en- 
abling the management to better con- 
trol their product and to study any de- 
fects that occur in production. 


JOHN KLINCK 


Southern Representative 


[o4 Forest Ave.. Augusta. Ga. 


Made by 


HENRY L.SCOTT CO. 


101 Blackstone Street 
Providenee. R. I. 
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that the popular 79 cent price tag on 
such hosiery at retail even in the face 
of drastically higher silk prices will 
continue. It also means that manufac- 
turers of unbranded full-fashioned ho- 
can make advances in their 
prices before April 30 only at consid- 


siery 


erable danger to their competitive po- 
sition in the market. There is a nor- 
mal difference between branded and un- 
branded prices and if either one gets 
ahead or lags behind the other in the 
pricing of their merchandise the re- 
sults are shortly apparent in the volume 
of business booked. The trade believes, 
however, that beginning in May these 
manufacturers will have no other re- 
course except to raise their prices to 
a new basis, maintaining their 
tion on the basis of raw silk prices at 
that time. 


posi- 


Penna. Drive to Bring 


Back Hosiery Industry 


A concerted drive to bring industry 
back into Pennsylvania got under way 
March 3 at a conference of hosiery 
union and full-fashioned hosiery man- 
ufacturers with Lewis G. Hines, Sec- 
retary of Labor and Industry. The 
ineeting was attended by George Lang 
and Charles Lehmuth, executives of 
the Full-Fashioned Hosiery Manufac- 
turers of America together with offi- 
cilals of the American Federation of 
Hosiery Workers. The entire group 
was in accord on the suggestion that cor- 
porations, “foreign” especially, must be 
given immediate relief from the tax 
burden placed on them by the preced- 
ing Administration, if the hosiery in- 
dustry or any other is to be induced 
to return to Pennsylvania. 

A report prepared by the 
union embodied further suggestions 
that certain mortgage laws of the State 
be amended to make possible RFC loans 
to mill operators seeking to replace 
obsolete machinery and that the State 
co-operate with municipalities in mak- 
ing available to new industry build- 
ings seized for non-payment of taxes. 
After citing statistics to show that 70 
per cent of the obsolete hosiery ma- 
chinery in the United States is located 
in Pennsylvania, the report declared 
that mill operators have been “ham- 
strung” in obtaining RFC loans by the 
present mortgage laws which prohibit 
chattel mortgages. 

Referring to the migration of ho- 
siery mills to the South, which began 
almost fifteen years ago the _ report 


hosiery 


said that “the honeymoon is over,” for 
those operators who were induced to 
move by offers of mill buildings at low 
rentals, free water, deferred purchase 
plans, low power rates and small taxes. 
“Pennsyivania 


does offer to the em- 
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certain natural advantages 
which cannot be overlooked,” it stated. 
“These natural advantages are proximi- 
ty to market, favorable climate, sup- 
ply of trained workers and an addition- 
al supply of persons with industrial 
backgrounds easily trained, a fully de- 
veloped sense of responsibility among 
workers towards their jobs and 
many other advantages too numerous 
to mention’. The union report ex- 
pressed a desire to co-operate further 
with employers in re-establishing the 
hosiery industry and pointed out that 
the 1938S convention of the union as- 
sured employers uninterrupted opera- 
tions with no possibility of stoppages 
of work or industrial strife for a fe- 
riod of three years. 

It stated that employers have con- 
tracted for the installation of $6,500,000 
worth of new machinery in the next 
three years, much of it in Pennsylvania 
but the union report added that out of 
the 40,000 hosiery workers in the State 
about 9,000 are at present unemployed. 
Philadelphia has 15,000 hosiery work- 
ers but slightly more than 3,000 are 
now jobless. 


Hose Groups Notified 
of Wage Hearings 


Hosiery associations were notified 
February 27 by Burton E. Oppenhein, 
chief of the industry committee 
tion of the Wage and Hour Division, 
Department of Labor of intention to 
hold hearings in Washington March 2S 
and 29 to discuss minimum wages for 
the industry as provided for in the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. The notification 
was sent to the National Association of 
Hosiery Manufacturers: Southern Ho- 
siery Manufacturers Association; Full- 
Fashioned Hosiery Manufacturers As- 
sociation: Keystone Hosiery Manufac- 
turers Association: Woolen Hosiery In- 


ployer 


such 


SeC- 


stitute of America: and Commercial 


Hosiery and Dyers Association. 


Apex Damage Suit 
Starts March 13 


Trial of the Apex Hosiery Co. suit 
against Branch No. 1 of the American 
Federation of Hosiery Workers for 
more than $3,500,000 sit-down strike 
damages was scheduled to open Maren 
13 in the Philadelphia Federal District 
Court before Judge William H. Kirk- 
patrick. It was believed that the Unit- 
ed States Supreme Court decision of 
February 28 outlawing sit-downs would 
be used by Apex as a basis of its suit 
in eonnection with a 48-day strike at 


its plant in the spring of 1987. Apex 
is asking triple damages under an 


amendment to the Sherman Anti-trust 











Law allowing collection of three times 
the damage caused by restraint of in- 
ter-state commerce. Judge Kirkpatrick 
while the strikers still were in posses- 
sion of the Apex plant ruled the sit- 
down legal but later was overruled by 
the United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals which ordered the lower court to 
reinstate Apex’s damage suit and to 
issue an injunction ordering the strik- 
ers to give up the premises. The union 
appealed to the Supreme Court. 


Average Value of FF 
Hosiery $5.70 in 1938 


Women’s full-fashioned hosiery had 
an average wholesale value f.o.b. mill 
of $5.70 per dozen pairs as against 
$5.88 in 1987 and $5.78 in 1936 accord- 
ing to the National Association of Ho- 
siery Manufacturers. The average 
wholesale value of men’s half-hose in- 
cluding men’s bundle goods and exclud- 
ing slack socks was $1.41 per dozen in 
1938 as compared with $1.59 in 1937 
and $1.46 in 1936. For women’s seam- 
less hosiery the average 1938 value was 
$2.37 per dozen compared with $2.47 in 
19387 and $2.13 in 1936. The highest 
average value for women’s full-fash- 
ioned hosiery in the Association’s rec- 
ords was in 1923 when it was $12.85. 
The lowest was in 1932 when it wis 
$5.29. <A table of yearly consumption 
shows a big jump from 7,590,000 dozens 
in 1921 with a steady gain to the 195% 
total of approximately 42,000,000 doz- 
ens. Shipments of men’s seamless half- 
hose reached a high of 44,415,000 dozen 
in 1929, dropped to a low of 35,042,000 
in 19381 and a total of 
elose to 40 million last year. Women’s 
seamless hosiery after a moderate gain 
in 1931 remained fairly constant at 
about 10,500,000 dozen the next three 
years and then started a gradual gain 
‘io bring them to 13,804,000 last year. 


recovered to 


Hosiery Novelties 


Stage Comeback 


As late as the heginning of this year 
the present season saw little interest 
in novelty women’s full-fashioned ho- 
siery but this is rapidly changing and 
opening up fashion angles ina big way. 
Following the decline last summer and 
fall in consumer interest in such nov- 
elty styles as colored heels, colored 
seams, varied clocks, all mesh num- 
hers, laced toes and heels, it was felt 
the present spring season would find 
novelty stockings occupying a very min- 
or position. The contrary is develop- 
ing with some novelty numbers being 
more bizarre thun ever. Although not 
properly classed as a novelty the 
stretched-top stocking is the outstand- 
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HERE 1S EVIDENCE 








KNITTING and WEAVING YARNS 
12s to 45s SINGLE AND PLY 
Package Dyeing 
Cones or Tubes—also 


PIONEERS IN BEAM DYEING 


BLEACHED BOTTOM YARNS A SPECIALTY 


LOLA MILLS, Inc. 


STANLEY, N.C. 
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;= interior of the Monel Metal Cylinder of 
every Rochester Super Hosiery Dyeing Machine has 
an exclusive hand-honed, mirror-smooth finish. 
Every burr and snag that might endanger sheer 
hosiery is carefully honed away. 








The decrease in seconds and rejects that follows the 
installation of a Rochester Super Hosiery Dyeing 
Machine is positive evidence of the value of such 
painstaking work. It means actual dollars and 
































with those cents savings to you. 
WHO JUDGE The sheerest hosiery is safer in a Rochester Super 
Hosiery Dyeing Machine. More uniform dyeing is 
Experience proves that assured - special design 
provides action, circula- 





products are too often 








judged by the prospective - tion and agitation avail- 
consumer upon their package ap- - able in no other machine. 
pearance. Sales verdicts are often For complete details 
given on such slender but important rs 
write: 
evidence. 
FOR YOUR PRODUCT, TOO RE} 
Old Dominion maintains an art and creative staff for designing packages which Ly 





will do your product full justice. This service is yours without obligation 


ROCHESTER ENGINEERING & CENTRIFUGAL DIVISION 


American Laundry Machinery Co. 


Old DominionBoxCo., Inc. 


LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 
Martinsville. Va Charlotte. N. C Kinston, N. C 
i asnnis Malini 108 Ss tag pdiie ta ¢ : DEPT. 106, NORWOOD STA. CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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ing example of what is being done to 
dramatize women’s hosiery. The two- 
way stretch employing lastex in or just 
below the welt lending fashion appeal 
as well as comfort and reduced strain 
to the going to 
feature of the season. Next in impor- 
tance are meshed toe and heel num- 
seen as an effective tie-in with 
open toe and heel footwear, already 
establishing itself as a volume num- 
ber in the shoe industry. Ranking third 
in new developments in the novelty 
field are the attempts being made by 
Hollywood sources to market to the 
consumer the sometimes rather bizarre 


eonstruction is be a 


bers 


Sstvles created for stage and screen 
stars. Such hosiery receives from the 


motion picture industry a promotional! 
tie-up which may be a significant fac- 
tor in creating consumer demand for 
such stockings as _ all-elastic 
velvet toes and heels, rhinestone heels, 
black stockings with red tops, zipper- 
pocket-in-the-welt numbers and bubble 
hose—little circles dyed into the boot. 


meshes, 


Hosiery Industry 
Consumes Two-thirds 
of Silk 


Consumption of raw silk by the Unit- 
ed States hosiery industry in Decem- 
ber 1938S was 66 per cent of total de- 
liveries to all American mills that 
month. For the first six months of 
the current silk 
sumption has totalled 145,025 bales as 
against 140,584 during the 
responding period of 1937-38 and has 
constituted 64.3 per cent of total Ameri- 
can mill deliveries as compared with 
73.6 per cent in 1957-88. This decline 
in percentage taken by the hosiery in- 
dustry aS compared with total Ameri- 
ean takings does not represent a -‘le- 
cline in the production of American 
hosiery but rather is the result of a 
larger amount of silk used in other 
lines such as in the manufacture of 
women’s dress goods where silk is mak- 
ing its strongest bid for 
competition with rayon fabries, which 
occupy first place in the dress goods 
field. 


season hosiery con- 


bales cor- 


business in 


Hosiery Pact Cuts 
Japanese Imports 


Hosiery exports from Japan to this 
country during 1938S actually amounted 
to only 243,848 dozen according to the 
National Association of Hosiery Manu- 
facturers. This is in contrast with the 
1,446,052 dozen exported from Japan to 
this country in 1937. The quota agree- 
ment provides for a total each year of 
1,500,000 dozen so that 


last vear was 


the second in the three year agreement 
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where the figure fell below the quota 
allowed. The National Association at- 
tributes the sharp falling off in ex- 
ports from Japan last year to the war 
in China. It is also indicated that the 
Same conditions will have a more or 
less similar effect during the current 
year. Looking beyond the present situ- 
ation to more normal conditions, it is 
stated that consideration will be given 
before the end of this, the last vear 
of the agreement, to its extension be- 
yond December 31, 1939. 


Men’s Underwear 


Style Trend 


A number in the underwear market 
are forecasting a sizable cut in the 
business in staple cotton ribbed union 
suits because of the noticeable growth 
of demand in the newer medium 
weights now so largely shown for next 
fall. Manufacturers express the opin- 
ion that the 12-pound cotton ribbed suit 
will bear the brunt of this competi- 
tion and it is possible that much of 
the slowness complained of in next 
fall buying of cotton ribbed goods is 
due to this factor. If the medium- 
weight shirts and shorts of different 
cuts for men and boys are to make in- 
roads into the old heavy weight under- 
wear business the 12-pound numbers 
would be the part to feel the change. 
In other words, that part of the con- 
suming public that will always hold to 
the heavier numbers of underwear for 
winter will show more preference to 
the heavier garments. A number in the 
trade say that a considerable number 
of men and youths could be persuaded 
to turn from the summer weight shirts 
and woven shorts for winter wear to 
the newer two-piece styles of knit 
shirts and shorts of moderate weight 
but having real warmth. Also it is felt 
many men who are on the point of 
turning from heavier underwear to the 
other extreme of Summer garments the 
vear round could be easily induced to 
try the medium weights. 


Hollywood Hosiery 
Run Causes 
News Flash 


An alarming, de-glamourizing discov- 
ery was made in an M-G-M projection 
room at Hollywood late last month, ac- 
cording to Associated Press dispatches. 
When the results of the previous days 
work was screened it was noticed by 
several terror-stricken assistants that 
Myrna Loy had worked all day with a 
run in one of her stockings. It was 
not decided immediately whether the 
scenes would have to be remade. 








Hosiery Total 
Maintained in 
Retail Stores 


Hosiery departments with the big re- 
tail stores have been holding up as to 
business volume better than most oth- 
er parts of the stores. The Federal 
Reserve Bank report, for example, for 
the Cleveland district shows that in 
January hosiery department sales with 
stores there were 1.9 per cent better 
than a year ago. In New York the 
sales loss of the women’s and children’s 
departments was off but 2.4 per cent 
from a year ago. In both instances ho- 
siery made a much better showing com- 
paratively than most other textile de- 
partments. In the important New 
York district hosiery stocks at the end 
of January were 14 per cent smaller 
than a year ago while in Cleveland the 
decline from last year was 2.4 per cent. 
However, generally speaking the retail 
trade the first of the year has 
been disappointing and has 
suffered in consequence even though it 


since 
hosiery 


is held up well in comparison with oth- 
er textiles. 


as le 
Research Meeting 


Scientific research workers on the 
staff of the Textile Foundation and 
members of the Foundation’s advisory 
committee for scientific research have 
just completed a conference at the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, in Washington. 
Joining the group of twelve from the 
Washington laboratories were repre- 
sentatives of projects under way at the 
University of North Carolina, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, Yale 
University, and the Lowell Textile In- 
stitute. It is already evident that a 
greater understanding and closer ¢co- 
ordination of the research activities of 
the Foundation have resulted from the 
conference and that administratively 
the work will move along with even 
more effectiveness, it was stated. The 
Foundation, it will be recalled, was or- 
ganized for scientific and economic 
research for the benefit and develop- 
ment of the textile industry, its allied 
branches, including that of production 
of raw materials. Franklin W. Hobbs, 
chairman of the board of directors, at- 
tended the conference which was pre 
sided over by Dr. Robert E. Rose, chair- 
man of the advisory committee for 
scientific research. Other members of 
the committee present were Alban 
Eavenson, Warren E. Emley, Harold 
DeW. Smith, E. R. Schwarz, Hugh 8. 
Taylor and R. Y. Winters. 
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You do both when you specify Laurel Soaps, Oils and 


Finishes ... and get a better job. Prepared scientifically to 
meet actual textile finishing conditions, Laurel Finishes wipe 


out trouble spots and speed up production. 





Manufacturers find it profitable to use our 30 years’ experience, 
research, mill tests, and constant contact with textile problems 
to help them get improved scouring and finishing — smoother, 


softer yarns and fabrics — maximum production at a saving. 


Why not you? There’s no obligation. Ask our representative 


or write us direct about specific case histories. 





° FOR KNITTERS, THROWSTERS, MERCERIZERS, 
tthe BLEACHERS, DYERS, AND FINISHERS 


with us 


at the Soaking Oils Emulsions (for Yarn Conditioning) Soaps — 
pay Hydrosol Hosiery Finishes Pure Olive 
Art Show , 7 , 
2 
ens £001 Rayon Oils Splashproof #50 Palm wha 
Wool Oils Laureltex #340 (Transfer Remover) Red Oil 
hd Boil-off Oils Supersulfates (Detergents and Penetrators) Solid - Flake -Powder 














! 2 wel There’s a Laurel product to suit your purpose. 


SOAP MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Inc. 


Wm. H. Bertolet’s Sons Established 1909 
2600 East Tioga Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


Warehouses: Paterson, N. J. Chattanooga, Tenn. : Charlotte, N. C. 
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TRENDS—THE YARN MARKETS 





Raw Silk Hits Peak For More Than Seven Years—Means Higher 
Hosiery Prices—Cotton Yarns Steady But New Business 
Quiet—Large Mercerized Shipments—Rayon Yarns 
More Active—Worsted Unchanged 


Philadelphia, March 6, 1939 


HE DRASTIC SURGE UPWARD of silk prices since the first of the year 
has not only taken the trade by surprise but now is causing worry 
to full-fashioned hosiery manufacturers who are in the midst of 
their spring season and do not want to disturb old price ranges if this 
can be avoided. With silk where it is at present hosiery prices must 
go up and some unbranded mills have already made the move with 25 


cent per dozen advances. 
when these were put into effect. 


Yet they report new business has fallen off 
Better demand for rayon knitting 


yarns both for hosiery and underwear has developed while quietness 


in new business is apparent in both cotton and worsted. 


In the former 


deliveries are large but new business comes along in a cautious manner 
on a hand-to-mouth basis but in worsted knitting yarns the situation 
is clouded by the inroads made by such cheapener yarns as cotton cores 
and by elastic yarns that are taking the place of straight worsted. 


Cotton Yarns 


Large deliveries are being made on 
old cotton yarn contracts which have 
been maintained the former active pace 
or in some cases have been larger, 
reaching a peak for many months. In 
mereerized yarns shipments in Febru- 
ary were larger than any month in at 
least three years. Manufacturers are 
not placing new orders in processed 
yarns in large quantities but are con- 
tent to draw upon their old contracts 
and if they do place new orders to 
confine these to small amounts for only 
a few weeks ahead. Prices of mer- 
cerized yarns have not changed, being 
quoted on the basis of 63 cents for 60s 
two-ply ungassed which has been un- 
changed for over a year but in this 
connection Knitters report that they are 
able to place new business at 61 cents 
and there have been reports from the 
South that even this figure has been 
bettered slightly. 

Prices of carded and combed yarns 
have been unchanged and fairly steady 
but there have been instances where 
spinners are beginning to need new or- 
ders to maintain their present operat- 
ing schedules and in such cases they 
have shaded prices. In one case of 
this type an upstate knitter purchased 
more than 200,000 pounds at prices 
generally one cent under what was 
considered the market. This easier 
trend in the case of a minority of spin- 
ners does not apply to producers of sin- 
gle combed yarns who have in the last 
few days made their second attempt of 
the current year to raise prices on this 
very active type of yarn. Spinners of 
the better quality combed have raised 
their price from 29 to 30 cents and 
there are others who are trying to ob- 
tain 31 cents for yarn which has in 
recent weeks been selling on a price 
basis of 28 to 29 cents. Exceptionally 
large shipments of single combed yarn 
have been made this vear, it being 
widely used in the production of polo 
and athletic shirts as well as in many 
popular types of men’s underwear. 

Carded knitting yarn has been stea- 
dy at 18 cents basis 10s cones for an 
average quality while super and do7- 


ble carded grades are at least a cent 
higher. Although this type of yarn has 
been showing some improvement in the 
last few weeks it has suffered greatly 
from competition of low priced combed 
which many knitters are buying in or- 
der that they can mark their garments 
accordingly. In view of this it is easi- 
er for knitters to obtain price conces- 
sions in the carded quality than it is in 
the single combed. Spinners of the lat- 
ter are also well engaged at present 
where they have contracts with mer- 
cerizers to furnish them with gray 
Varn. 


Silk 


The feature of the commodity mar- 
kets this month has been in silk where 
an advance of approximately 30 cents 
has occurred. This continued a trend 
that has been in evidence since the 
middle of 1988 when the low of that 
year was struck at $1.51. At the be- 
ginning of the present year its range 
was between $1.84 and $1.89 so that 
it has advanced approximately 40 cents 
so far this year and more than 80 cents 
from its low of the previous year. Af- 
ter hitting a high of around $2.37 on 
March 2 it reacted about 6 cents a 
pound the following day. Such an ad- 
vance as this is proving very disturb- 
ing to hosiery manufacturers who did 
not cover ahead in this commodity and 
at present are finding it necessary to 
pay sharp advances for its raw ma- 
terial but up to the present time have 
been unable to raise their goods prices 
at all in the full fashioned end of the 
business. 

This situation has been the result of 
a smaller production of silk in Japan 
while that country, due to the unde- 
clared war with China, has been in- 
creasing its consumption. In the Unit- 
ed States consumption over recent 
months has increased because of ac- 
tivity among hosiery manufacturers 
and also because of a much larger de- 
mand from dress goods weavers. There 
is no guarantee that large American 
consumption will continue irrespective 
of further advances in this commodity 


because already a number of weavers 
of silk dress fabrics have switched 
their looms over to rayon and there is 
the added possibility that manufactur- 
ers of women’s seamless silk hosiery 
would follow suit if silk continues this 
advance. Manufacturers of full-fash- 
ioned hosiery have little leeway in this 
connection because the new synthetic 
yarns adapted for use in this branch 
of the industry are not quite ready for 
commercial use. 


Rayon 


The advance made last month in ray- 
on knitting cones has had a psychologi- 
eal effect upon the market as a whole, 
stimulating a more active demand. De- 
liveries of rayon yarn to mills during 
February showed a slight increase over 
those for January. Larger viscose pro- 
ducers reported that heavy shipments 
during the last couple of weeks brought 
their total poundage up to a level ap- 
proximately two per cent over that of 
a year ago while makers of cupram- 
monium and acetate types report that 
there was an even more appreciable up- 
turn in their shipments. The latter 
have been shipping more than they 
have been producing so that reserve 
stocks have been shrinking. While 
books were opened the first of this 
month for May orders at unchanged 
price levels there has been no rush of 
buying and none is expected until the 
cloth market shows decidedly more ac- 
tivity than at present. At the same 
time producers look forward to a mod- 
erate but steady increase in shipments 
over the next sixty days, with expec- 
tations prices will remain firmer than 
they were previous to the firming up 
of knitting yarn prices last month. Ray- 
on yarn producers expect that the spec- 
tacular advance in raw silk will bene- 
fit them materially and quickly par- 
ticularly in larger consumption by 
dress goods weavers which in turn is 
expected to affect rayon’ knitting 
varns. 


Worsted Yarns 


Quotations of these yarns have not 
changed over the month but are barelv 
steady due to an unsatisfactory demand 
and a slightly easier trend in the top 
futures market. Manufacturers are he- 
tween seasons, having completed their 
spring goods orders and are not vet 
busy on their fall numbers but manu- 
facturers of bathing-suits are busy. 
Manufacturers of the latter garments 
have enough business to keep them act- 
ive until the end of May or early June 
but worsted yarn spinners have not re- 
ceived their proportionate share of this 
business. In this line as in other outer- 
wear garments the trend continues to 
use such varns as cotton cores, elas- 
tic, cotton-worsted twist or in many 
instances manufacturers buy woven 
cloth and cut up such garments as 
sport coats from this, using worsted 
knit only in wristlets and possibly 
around the bottom of the jacket. Goods 
buyers are holding back placing fall or- 
ders, feeling that the new wool clip will 
cause easiness. 
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NEW “Hurricane” Dryers 
PAY FOR THEMSELVES! 


—AND KEEP ON PAYING 


YEAR AFTER YEAR! 


In America's leading textile mills and finishing plants, actual production figures 
and maintenance costs prove that the NEW "HURRICANE" Dryers often pay 
for themselves in 2 years or less! But the story doesn't end here. These High- 
Speed, labor-saving Dryers keep right on paying big dividends EVERY YEAR 
as long as they are in operation. 









NEW STOCK DRYER 


Whether you install a "HURRICANE" Stock, Loop Dryer, or Tenter Dryer, 
you secure the same advantages of our latest engineering experience,— 
stream-line design,—Aero-Therm units and continuous re-circulation of 
higher volumes of heated air—much higher drying speeds and amazing 
economies in steam consumption. 





NEW LOOP DRYER 


Our best testimonials of performance are the plants that use “HURRICANE” 
Dryers. Valuable facts and figures, with fully illustrated Bulletins, on request. 
Actual tests conducted in your own plant will convince you that the 


"HURRICANE" is YOUR BEST-PAYING INVESTMENT. 


Be sure to get full details on our New Twist-Setting Machines. | 


NEW TENTER DRYER 











THE W. A. KENNEDY CO.—Southern Agency—Dilworth Station, Charlotte, N. C. 


THE PHILADELPHIA DRYING MACHINERY CO. 


3351 Stokley Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


DRYERS for ALL Textiles from Raw Stock to Finished Fabric 








CANVAS BASKETS 





AND 
A LANE BASKET . = 
For Doffing, Loopers, Seam- TRUCKS A LANE TRUCK 
ers, Ribbers and general For Speeder, Slubber-Doff 
use. and general utility use. 


Also Hosiery Dye-House. 


Backed by 45 years of 
Exclusive Specialization 


on this type of Carrier. 


LANE DOFFING TRUCK 
> 


©) Write for Catalog No. 126-C 





Style 50-S SSS : : 
A LANE DOFF TRUCK _ Style 69 - , 
Combining a Steel Quill A LANE WORK-BOX 


Box and a Canvas Yarn Elevated to table height 
Box. and having many uses 


tebeesatueeads 


W. T. LANE & BROS., INC... Mfrs. POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
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For a lower cost 


hilsewUaleleelatere 


1. Rust-Free Hot Water Service —Non-rust Everdur heater shells 
assure long, uninterrupted, rust-free hot water service. Though nearly 
all copper, Everdur has the tensile strength of mild steel combined with 
excellent welding properties. Everdur storage heaters are obtainable 
from leading equipment manufacturers. 
























Se 
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2. Corrosion Resistant Accessories—On this Rice, Barton and Fales 
printer, for example, all color pans, printing and lead rolls and bush- 
ings are of non-rust, highly corrosion resistant Anaconda Metals. Ana- 
conda Copper Printing Rollers meet all the requirements of machina- 
bility, burnishing, pantographing and etching. 


3. Anaconda Brass Pipe and Low-Cost oer Tubes —With 
Anaconda Solder Type Fittings, an installation of copper tubes in the 
smaller sizes costs little more than rustable piping. Where standard 
pipe is required, Anaconda “67” (Yellow Brass) and ‘85’ (Red-Brass) 
provide long life at relatively low cost. 


eee 


4. Long-Lived Phosphor Bronze—When tension fails in high speed 
creels, phosphor bronze contacts like those in the Sipp-Eastwood Tension 
Units immediately stop the high speed warper. Down-time is minimized, 
spoilage practically unknown. Phosphor Bronze is the choice because 
it’s rust-proof and possesses exceptional resistance to fatigue, 


Anacontla 


THE AMERICAN BRASS 


In Canada: Anaconda American Brass Ltd., 
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defense against rust... 


Metals will do the job! 


% 






$. 






OR more than half a century, Anaconda Copper 

and Copper Alloys have safeguarded the textile 
industry against rust damage to fabrics and equip- 
ment. For manufacturers have learned that rust-proof, 
corrosion resistant Anaconda Copper and Anaconda 
Alloys provide the most reliable protection at a cost 


consistent with performance and purpose. 


Anaconda Metals for the textile industry include ) : 
copper, brass, bronze, Everdur* Copper-Silicon Alloy, — rp Lid —_ a ” rr ‘ 3 | 
Ambrac* and many special copper alloys for unusual es 4 |e q 
requirements. All are available in standard mill forms. 

If you have a manufacturing or construction prob- 
lem where the choice of materials is an important 


consideration, our engineers and metallurgists will 





be glad to cooperate in its solution. soz13 
*Trade-marks Registered in U.S. Pat. Off. 


6. Anaconda Seamless Copper Tubes for Dry Cans —They’re 
accurate in dimensions, uniform in temper, smooth of surface, round : , ¥. 
and straight. And rust-proof, of course. Moreover, being drawn through & New-Rust Everd 


Me , ur Electrical Conduit—Seam- 
dies, these seamless tubes possess high strength and rigidity. Available, é 
oie tn E: less, sized accurately, Everdur conduit can be assembled 
plain or tinned, up to 26” in diameter. ' 


in the same manner and with the same equipment as 
used for steel conduit. In addition, it’s rust-proof, cor- 
rosion resistant, strong, non-magnetic. 


ey ; : ¥ 
ys ee RCS 
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Anaconda Copper for 
Termite Shields 


Most efficient safeguard 
against termites, authori- 
ties Say, 1s application of 
non-rust metal sheets 
over foundation walls 
(see sketch). Rust-proof, 
corrosion resistant Ana- 
conda Copper does the 
job arrelatively low cost. 
Write for Anaconda 


} Publication on Termite 
. < >] 
~<a on Ms hields. 
- ese “-D 
min.} ‘* es 
Foundation 20-oz. cold rolled copper 


o-.- wall o termite shield, 8-0 lengths 
. 


: with 1° soldered lap joint, or 
; i) re) a'r 





[a 








. } — 
PW. - ASSES - WE 


S—->_ 





4 lock joint (soldered 


ANACONDA 


We'll be seeing you at 


COMPANY, General Offices: Waterbury, Conn. Booths No. 450-451-452 
New Toronto, Ont. « Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Company 








hp om eee ’ 
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ond most efficient 
light source 





Higher, more productive illumination levels at less cost. Elimina- 
tion of annoying shadows, glare and eye-fatigue. These are some 
of the many advantages of this new blue-white industrial light 
source. » » » Write for a copy of this book. It’s freely offered. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
VAPOR LAMP COMPANY 


GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP COMPANY, 853 ADAMS STREET, HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 
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HAUMAT AOS 


VV © RK PF A ~HOUSPFPHAL. 
TETRA SODIUM PYRO PHOSPHATE 


THAUMAPHOS is a coined word to designate our own particular make 0! 
Tetra Sodium Pyrophosphate. 








THAUMA is an Anglicized Greek word meaning “Wonderful, Mysterious,” and 
thus represents the qualities of this wonderful product. 


Compensating benefits will be derived from the use of THAUMAPHOS, even 
in a hit or miss manner. But, the greatest benefits can only be secured by 
using THAUMAPHOS scientifically combined and blended with other products. 
The use of our THAUMA brands give you the benefit of our wide experience 
and knowledge of alkalies; our painstaking research and exhaustive experi- 
mentation and demonstration in our own Laboratory and a very careful con- 
trol of the pH structure employed in our products, all of which makes them 
absolutely efficient and yet proof against damage to fabrics by careless or 
ignorant handling. 


COTTON and RAYON. Boil-out for Dye or Bleach Bath— 


T 4 A i} M A DX X Beam Dyeing—Raw Stock Bleach -Kier Boiling—Package 
Dyeing—Very good Vat or Sulphur Colors, Dyeing in pres- 


ence of Peroxide. 





Cotton——Rayon Boil-out for dye or bleach. COTTON and 


HA MA DXB RAYON dye bath—Peroxide Bleach. Soaping out. Dyeing 
in presence of Peroxide. High emulsifying and wetting-out 


properties. Equally good at low or high temperature 


COTTON—RAYON—WOOL. Boil-out or Bleach Bath—Beam 
THAUMA NXX or Package Dyeing. Very good where low sustained pH 

required in dye or Bleach-bath. Easy rinser. 
Cotton—Rayon—Silk —W ool — Scouring — Degumming— Dye 


or Bleach Bath. High emulsifying and wetting-out proper- 
TH ties. Milling of wool fabrics. Leveling and exhausting dye 
stuff—Dry Cleaners soap. Easy rinser—excellent at low or 


high temperature. 


Same as NEUTRALITE XB, but, added soaping quali- 
ties. Removes graphite streaks. Very fine on Acetate 


fabrics. 

















For Degumming and Dyeing Silk Hose. High Emulsifying 
T and Degumming Power. Controlled pH to protect silk fiber 
E - wi affect any finis 


{asy rinse; will not any finish. 





For silk rayon or Acetate in scouring, degumming and dye 
bath. Regulates Alkali reaction between foot and leg of 


hose. Excellent leveling and penetrating qualities. 





























demonstrate without cost or 
obligation to you. Write 


for free booklet. 494 Spring St. N. W., ATLANTA, GA. 


Columbia, S. C. Texarkana, Ark. Columbus, Ga. 
Raleigh, N. C. Buffalo, N. Y. 
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On GOLDENS’ POWER 
TRANSMISSION EQUIPMENT 


Fifty-seven years of service to Southern Mills makes us justi- 
fiably proud of our part in the wonderful Textile Development of 
our section of these United States. 


For the progress that can and will continue we offer our regular 
Transmission Equipment, our Complete V-Belt Drives and our 


BALL BEARING APPLICATIONS 


Comprising a Wide Range of Types and Sizes, embodying the 
dependable combination of our experience plus Fafnir ball bearing 
design and efficiency, and incorporating the best improvements in 
construction discovered in the last half century—all for smoother 
operation, lower power expenditures and longer trouble-free 
service to more and more satisfied customers. 


GOLDENS’ FOUNDRY & MACHINE Co., 
COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 


y Fg eae —— 
“AL Si Oo —_e 


VON 44°%s HANGARS ¢ CAST IRON PULLEYS « SIZE KETTLES ¢ SYRUP EV APORATORS | 
PILLOW BLOCKS ¢ V-BELT SHEAVES © CAST IRON TANKS ¢ SYRUP KETTLES 


OF SHAFT COUPLINGS ¢ BALL BEARING APPLICATIONS * GREY IRON CASTINGS * CANE MILLS 
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THE EVIDENCE KEEPS PILING UP! 
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..- because this finish gives 


MORE YEARS TO THE GALLO 


VERY YEAR, more and more plant man- durability. This different finish is resistant to 
agers report overhead savings through the chipping, cracking and all-round hard service. SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 
use of DULUX Mill White. Literally, this new, Its smooth, tile-like surface stays cleaner than 
different, whiter mill white gives ‘‘more years ordinary mill whites. Itcan bewashed. DULUX 
to the gallon.”’ not only saves money on maintenance, but it 


Not only does DULUX start whiter, but it costs less to apply. Its intense hiding and 
stays white far longer than ordinary mill whites. | teater spread mean that you need fewer gal- 
It greatly lengthens the time between repaint- lons per coat and fewer coats per job. So you 
ings. DULUX is whiter at the start because it buy less material. —— 
contains titanium—the whitest pigment known @ Do you know about DULUX? If not, just 
to chemical science. It gives better light reflec- send in the coupon for information on why this 
tion, helps cut down the number of seconds. unique mill white is saving money in more and 


DULUX stays whiter because of its amazing more plants every year. 











E.1I.du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Dept. DB 
Finishes Division, Wilmington, Delaware 


, \ L L W H iT E Please see that I get complete information about 
KU FUN DULUX Mill White—and your new booklet. 
nea’ us. eat. ore (vies eee owen ne 0666s cece eees beeeees 


Name... 


Starts Whiter—Stays Whiter =gammmenees 
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Announcing 
LUMMUS 























TEXTILE EQUIPMENT 





We are prepared to deliver, 
either in standard shapes 
or made to special require- 
ments, a full range of Stain- 
less Steel textile mill equip- 
ment. 





The corrosion-proof, rust- 
proof, pit-proof qualities of 
stainless steel are well 
known, and bring operating 
economies and finishing ad- 
vantages of real importance. 





Lummus has put its 70 years 
of experience back of this 
new equipment, and is pre- 
pared to demonstrate its 
advantages to any inter- 
ested mill executive, by 
mail, or in your office. 


LUMMUS COTTON GIN CO. 
COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 


April, 1937-SOUTHERN POWER JOURNAL 








ROBBINS Hard Maple Flooring Mills are lo- 
cated in northern Michigan and Wisconsin— 
right in the heart of the largest standing 
forests of Northern Hard Maple. 


For over 20 years, ROBBINS has served the 
textile industry wit GENUINE Hard 
—_ Flooring—scientifically milled and sea- 
soned. 


Today, the ROBBINS Flooring Mills are op- 
erated with the most modern equipment— 
and in tempo with the most modern milling 
methods. This assures accurate milling and 





ROBBINS Northern Hard Maple Floor 
in the Linn Mills at Landis. N. C. 


Specify ROBBINS ...and be sure! 


scientific seasoning of this tight-grained, 


tough-fibred wood—Northern Hard Maple. 


Genuine Northern Hard Maple will not sliver, 
splinter or develop ridges — under heavy 
trucking wear! Its lasting smoothness speeds 
up traffic, creates no dust to injure machinery 
—and properly finished, brushing alone keeps 
it clean. 


To secure the longest-lasting service that 
Hard Maple Flooring can give, make sure that 
you get the right species—Northern 
Hard! And you are sure, when you specify 
ROBBINS Maple Flooning. 


Represented exclusively in the Southeast by Bright Brooks Lumber Co.— 





Main Office: Savannah, Ga. Branches: Charlotte, N. C., Mr. Geo. Roberts; 
Atlanta, Ga., Mr. Ray Cook. In Philadelphia, by Geo. Lippincott. In New 
York and New England, by T. M. Ralston, New York City. 


(Write them--or write us direct) 


ROBBINS FLOORING COMPANY 
RHINELANDER, WISCONSIN 


Members of the MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


FFLG OF tee 
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Here’s How To..... 
Reduce Maintenanee and 
Cleaning Periods..... 


Speed Up Production..... 
with the STROBOTAC 





































You see in slow motion... as slow as a frac- 
tion of anrpm... the exact operation of any 
textile machinery with the STROBOTAC. 
You can adjust shed sizes correctly, observe 
picker action and wear, check picking motion 
with shuttle being thrown, check spindle 
speeds, observe uniformity of traveler motion, 
check speeds of rayon buckets, select dynam- 
hot at fete te aie, Mille. New Bedford.) The unretouched ically balanced bobbins, get accurate speed 


photo at left is a single-flash picture of picking motion with 
shuttle being thrown and was taken with the STROBOSCOPE ala : eee “ / rIa¢+ . —— . 
and the STROBOLUX. This photo was taken while the loom was ehecks ot splhnning and tw isting spindles 


operating at 180 picks. 





handling cotton, silk, rayon and worsted. 
WRITE FOR BULLETIN 404 for Complete Information on | 





The STROBOTAC: $95.00, and the new STROBOLUX, an Let us show you without — how the 
auxiliary Lamp and Power Supply supplying 100 times the 
Ss eee, | Sees Caen STROBOTAC can help you! 





GENERAL RADIO COMPANY 


Cambridge. Massachusetts 


NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVE MID-WEST REPRESENTATIVE 
Standard Mill Supply Co. Albert R. Breen 
1064 Main Street 80 E. Jackson Blvd. 


Pawtucket, R. I. Chicago, Ills. 
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WALKER 


FRAMES - HEDDLES - REEDS 


Lowering the cost of your production on the loom is back of every refinement in Walker design and manu- 
facture. Our 60 years of manufacturing loom harness is reflected in definite economies in many textile mills. 
We know your measure of satisfaction is in uninterrupted production — and Walker loom harness receives the 
painstaking craftsmanship in our shop which results in measurable economies in yours Prompt shipment is 
another feature which you can depend on. May we send you our catalog, describing the superior features in 


Walker flat steel heddles — Walker heddle frames— and Walker reeds ? Ask for booklet HP. 


VISIT BOOTH NO. 226 AT THE GREENVILLE TEXTILE SHOW 


WALKER 


MANUFACTURING COMPAN Y 


RUTH AND ATLANTIC STS., Philadelphia SOUTHERN OFFICE: I1 Perry Road, Greenville, S. C. 


Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C. Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville, S. C. 
R. B. Dorman, Box 66, Station C, Atlanta, Ga. R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 2106 S. Lamar St., Dallas, Tex. 
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Fig. 1641 
Pat. App. for 














SELF-LOCKING HOLLOW SET SCREWS 
WITH THE KNURLED POINT 


will protect your machines from 
accidents or breakdowns caused by 
ordinary set screws working loose 


Tests and actual usage prove that once tightened up, these screws 
will hold tight despite vibration, shaking or jarring. They are no 
trouble to install and they can be easily taken out with an ordinary 
wrench for making adjustments and used over and over again. 
Why take chances when you can be sure the “Unbrako” Self-Locker 


will not fail you. 
Send the coupon for facts and figures. 


STANDARD PresseEp STEEL Co. 

















BRANCHES JENKINTOWN, PENNA. BRANCHES 
BOSTON CHICAGO 
DETROIT B ST. LOUIS 
INDIANAPOLIS ox 582 SAN FRANCISCO 


Send me all the facts about ‘‘UNBRAKO’’ Self-Locking Set Screws and Self-Locking Square- 


Head Set Screws. 


NAME 


COMPANY 


ADDRESS 


TITLE 








KNURLED POINT 


D 
SELF-LOCKING 


Square Head 


SET SCREW 
stays put in spite 
of severe vibration 


Now “Unbrako” 
Square Head Set 
Screws have this 
unigue added fea- 
ture... they au- 
tomatically lock in 
place just by be- 
ing turned up 
tight in the nor- 
mal manner. The 
knurled points do 
the trick. These 
screws can be re- 
moved with ordi- 
nary wrenches | 
and re-used indef- Fig. 1646 
initely. Pat. App. for 














STL 
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HERE is no such thing as any one 

valve to meet every service. The 
very feature, for instance, that makes 
a ball type disc valve ideal for hot oil 
lines, makes it unsuitable for throt- 
tling. And when a valve leaks, it 
doesn’t necessarily mean that only the 
seat is at fault—that valve may be the 
wrong type for the service on which 
it is used. 

In almost any service there is one 
valve that will perform better than any 
other. That is why the Crane Catalog 
lists thousands of valves—to assure 
your getting the one that exactly fits 
your requirements. 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 


CRANE 


The problem, then, is how to pick 
the right one. As a matter of fact you, 
who know the actual conditions of 
your service, are in a better position 
than anyone else to select the valve 
you should use. 


Get This Valuable Guide Free 
To assist you in making this selection 
we have prepared a bulletin, “Service 
Characteristics of Globe Valves and 
Gate Valves,’’ containing a useful 
chart designed to help you work out 
your requirements. It greatly simpli- 
fies your selection by showing the 
service characteristics of each type of 


VALVES ¢ FITTINGS «© PIPE «© PLUMBING + HEATING «+ PUMPS 





NATION-WIDE SERVICE THROUGH BRANCHES AND WHOLESALERS 


CRANE CO. 

836 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
Gentlemen: I want a copy of your bulletin, “Service Character- 
istics of Globe Valves and Gate Valves.” 
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FOR A SPECIFIC SERVICE 


valve. A copy of this valuable bulletin 
will be sent to anyone interested— 
mail the coupon below. 
ee 
| ——— : 
SERVICE CHARACTERISTICS OF ~~ 


SLISS VILV3S am 












= 


= 


- 
= 
ds 





RIGHT ONE oan 
EVERY TIME 9 


a 
~ 
’ 
j 1 


seeeeeeeoeeeeeeeeeeeen een eevn ee eaee enone een ee ee 


IN ALL MARKETS 
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Announcing 


TINTINDIL 


Certified, Oil-Soluble, Salts-Free 


FUGITIVE DYES 


for TINTING Rayon, Acetate and other 
Synthetic Textile Fibres 









ANY COLOR by 


the turn of a Valve! 

































Ti NTI Non involves the control of three essential factors in RAYON MANUFACTURING by one 
simple application — MOISTURE, LUBRICATION, TINTING. 


TINT! Non imparts a tenacity similar to good running cotton, produces a firm web, reduces the 


crunch, eliminates static and split laps. 


Ti NTINON is the most convenient and economical tinting process known. NO EXTRA HAN- 
DLING, No drying, No heating, No wadding of stock or curled fibres. 


reservoir. You can have any color by the turn of a valve. 


TI NTI Non is READY for USE. Any color. Shipped in light steel drums which serve for supply 


TI NTI Noi Base Oil (SS) concentrate is also available for conditioning white Rayon stocks where 


tinting is not necessary. : 


“TINT -IN-OIL PROCESS’’ Mechanical Equipment can be synchronized 
with any cotton mill mixing or blending machine. Protected by U. S. PATENTS Nos. 
1550396, 1618893, 1856450, 2006779, 2099146, 2115218. Write Today for Full 


Particulars! 


BORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY 


Originators of the BRETON MINEROL PROCESS for CONDITIONING COTTON 
17 BATTERY PLACE - NEW YORK 


Southern Sales Manager: H. L. Siever, Charlotte, N. C. 
Representatives: R. C. Young, Charlotte, N. C. W. B. Uhler, Spartanburg, S. C. John Ferguson, La Grange, Ga. 








~~ 





Row or Gardenia? 


Identification is unmistak- 
able. Easy selectivity, cus- 
tomer satisfaction and guar- 
antee of authenticity can also 
be imparted to textile mer- 
chandise with Kaumagraph 
Dry Transfers and Presto- 
mark labels. Unmistakably 
and attractively they identify 
any material, any texture, 
with economy and speed. 
Lithographed packing and 
embossed seals, designed and 
produced the Kaumagraph 
way, also add sales appeal. 
May we confer with you on 
your Identification program ? 








~(NUMAGRAPH 


200 Varick Street, New York City 


Plants: New York City... 


Paris, Ontario... 


Manchester, England 


Representatives in Principal Textile Centers of the World 


° Sy ES 


> 
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Each kettle in this modern dye room is equipped with 
a Foxboro Dye-Machine Controller which raises the 
temperature of the dye to a desired degree and main- 
tains it for a given period of time. The controller then 
shuts off the steam and turns on a signal light. The chart 
gives a complete, accurate record of time and tempera- 
ture during processing. » » » Why permit further waste? 
Your present dyeing machines can be equipped with 
Foxboro Dye-Machine Controllers. You will get a better 
dyeing job at appreciable savings. Savings made 
possible in hosiery dyeing are an example of econo- 
mies Foxboro can help you realize in many other 
textile mill applications—slashing, bleaching, kier boil- 
ing, piece dyeing, drying, scouring, steaming and 
finishing. Write for detailed information about the par- 
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ticular application in which you are interested. » » » 
The Foxboro Company, 18 Neponset Avenue, Foxboro, 
Massachusetts, U.S.A. Atlanta Office: 101 Marietta 
Street Building. Branch offices in 25 principal cities. 





REG. U.&. PAT. OFF. 


CONTROLLING - INDICATING 


=) nstruments 
TEMPERATURE + LIQUID LEVEL 
eae PRESSURE - FLOW - HUMIDITY 


RECORDING 

















LSA APE LLL, 

















at the SOUTHERN 
"TEXTILE EXPOSITION 
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DODGE 
WO WS UY) ESS 


IN OPERATION 


OU will find the Dodge exhibit at the Southern Textile Exposition 
“not only interesting, but it will show you how to cut costs and 
increase production in your mill . . . Dodge Loom Drives and Dodge 
Capillary Oiling Loom Bearings will be in operation in Booth 144... ithe 
You are cordially invited to stop in... The Dodge Drive smooths out —— Ma 2 
loom operations ... It has reserve power to meet peak requirements : ~~ 
. . .« The Bearings embody the capillary oiling principle, which is - 


positive and unfailing . . . It greatly reduces maintenance costs. 








These units are described in the Dodge Bulletin A-236. Send for a copy. 


DODGE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION — \ | 
MISHAWAKA, INDIANA. U.S.A. X EVERY JOB , 
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What This Question May 
oMean To The Textile Man 


O 


- ww YF © OO 9 © 6 


Visit us at Booth 
No. 467, Southern 
Textile Exposition 


@ The formula for starch is 
(Cg Hio Os)x. But science, despite years 


of intensive research, has not yet solved for X. 





Some day, somewhere, this formula will be solved— 
and with it will come perhaps revolutionary changes in the 
production, development, and application of starches and 


dextrines for textile purposes. 


Because Stein-Hall recognizes the need for fundamental research, 


S T F. a # H A L L in our laboratories will be found several chemists who spend 
P CoO M PA NY their time exclusively on this problem. Costly? Yes. But 
‘s y INC. , : 
some day we know their work will be reflected in even 
ESTABLISHED 1866 lower costs and better starches, dextrines and gums 
285 Madison Ave., New York for the many industries which use these products. 








LABORATORIES at NEW YORK, CHARLOTTE anv PROVIDENCE 
A TEXTILE STARCH FOR EVERY TEXTILE PURPOSE 
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WHO DECIDES 


HOW FAST Your MACHINES MUST RUN? 








Builders of 
most leading makes of Textile machines 
believe THE MAN ON THE JOB should 


have the advantage of accurate and posi- 
tive REEVES Variable Speed adjustability. 





If conditions in the textile plant were always the 
same—if there were no variation in materials—no 
difference in kind of thread or cloth—no occasion 
to synchronize machines or processes—if all opera- 
tors had equal experience and ability—there might be 
little need for variable speed control of production 
machines. 

But we all know that these variables do occur. And 
the machines that turn out the best work, the most 
work—or both—are those which the operator can 
adjust, easily and accurately, for the exact speed 
required. 

There is no compromise between quality and quan- 
tity on a machine which is equipped with REEVES 
Variable Speed Control. Simply by turning a hand- 
wheel the operator secures any speed he needs—even 
to a fraction of an r. p. m.—and that speed is accu- 
rately maintained until changed. REEVES Variable 
Speed Control is not expensive. . . . Builders of 1,300 
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A battery of slashers equipped with REEVES Transmissions for positive 
and accurate speed control, 


different machines find one or more of the three basic 
REEVES units exactly meet their requirements. Designed 
for horizontal or vertical mounting. Automatic or manual 
control. Easily applied to any driven machine. Write us. 


Pictured at left are the 3 Basic REEVES units: the Variable Speed Transmission, 
the Vari-Speed Motor Pulley and {below} the Motodrive, the complete variable 
speed power plant, 


REEVES SPEED CONTROL 


Visit our Exhibit, Southern Textile Exposition, Spaces 240 - 24! 








—_——— eee 


REEVES PULLEY COMPANY, DEPT. T-49, COLUMBUS, INDIANA 
Send copy of new catalog No. G-384, just off the press, which describes the complete REEVES line 
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ick the Air Conditioning Plan 
that fits your pocketbook! 
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PLAN 2. 





Here is a simple, practical way to make 
cooling and humidifying improvements— 
at a cost you can afford to pay! 


RE YOU putting up with “hot 
A spots”, motor burn-outs, non- 
uniform quality, and other troubles 
due to inadequate cooling or humid- 
ity —in the belief that the remedy 
would be altogether too costly for 
you to consider? If so, you should 
find the four Sturtevant Plans above 
of great interest. 


It isn’t always necessary to install 
a complete “tailor-made” cooling 
and humidifying system in order to 
meet requirements. Many times a 
less elaborate system, at much 
smaller cost, will prove adequate. 


At any rate, whether you can afford 


only an extremely low cost “package” 
unit for circulating controlled 
amounts of out-door air, or, at the 
other extreme, a complete, engi- 
neered evaporative cooling and 
humidifying system—your require- 
ments can be exactly met with one 
of the four Sturtevant Plans above. 


Investigate the many advantages 


Sturtevant 


REG. Uv. S. PAT. OFF. - 
—, —_ 
C 70 Lowe 
bis. 


Cooling & Humidification to Fit Your Pocketbook 














which these Sturtevant Plans offer. 
At your request, our nearest repre- 
sentative will gladly sit down with 
you and discuss your problem. 


COOLING & AIR CONDITIONING DIV. 
B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
HYDE PARK, BOSTON, MASS. 


Camden 
Los Angeles 


Atlanta Chicago Greensboro 


New York 





WELCOME 
to Booth 105 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE EXPOSITION 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


APRIL 3 TO 8 


Be sure to drop in to see us at 
our booth. We’ll be there togreet 
old friends—and new ones—to 
answer questions—to supply in- 
formation. We extend a hearty 
invitation to you. 
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_= IMPOSING list of factories, 
mills and foundries using General Electric 
Water Coolers reads like the “Nation’s 
Who’s Who in Industry.” There are many 
good reasons for the G-E’s great popularity 
—and why nearly 2,000,000 people now 

> enjoy cool, healthful, refreshing drinking 
water from G-E Water Coolers every day.. 


RESEARCH KEEPS G-E YEARS AHEAD 


G-E Water Coolers are famous for depend- 
able low-cost operation and long life. The 
new Stainless Steel Water Reservoir that 
ends rust, leaks and corrosion is just one 
of many General Electric advanced features 
that contribute to enduring economy. The 
G-E delivers the thrifty service you must 
have to make your investment profitable. 


CATALOG FREE—ASK FOR IT TODAY 





The big, new General Electric Water Cooler Cat- 
alog shows the complete G-E line of models and 
all their new features. Ask your G-E Dealer for 
a free copy or write today to General Electric 
Company, Commercial Refrigeration Section TC4, 
Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 

















MODELS FOR EVERY NEED 





ma 6GENERAL ELECTRIC 


Water Coolers 
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DON’T LET INCORRECT LIGHT- 
ING CUT DOWN EFFICIENCY IN 
YO UR PLANT—savs “SUNNY” PITTSBURGH 
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BAD LIGHTING CUTS Jf BUT HOW CAN 
DOWN EFFICIENCY 
DUCTION. | 
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Ka YOU WERE SURE) RIGHT,"SUNNY. | Paint Profitable Illumination Throughout— 
hy a FEWER. + DT OVELS A with Pittsburgh Glorified Light Paints! 
| a - HAPPIER--SINCE WE | Ca your employees the benefit of proper lighting! Turn every 
Ny Se os EPAINTED WITH foot candle power of available light into bright, profitable illu- 
Nc LORIFIED LIGHT PAINTS. mination—with Pittsburgh’s Glorified Light Systems. These long- 
oe ll Zi or ; lasting paints have been perfected under the expert guidance of lead- 
: Z wt z é4. i ing authorities on light control. And, because of their quick-drying 
he em . a ch characteristics, any room in your plantcan be repainted ina single day. 
— There is a Pittsburgh Glorified Light System to fit every type of 
| fa factory. Get all the interesting valuable facts today! Send for your free 
A=  . | VE | copy of “Glorified Light.’ Just clip coupon. Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
rt iS a ) ; Company, Paint Division, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 








Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
Paint Division, Dept. C4, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Please send me free, your book, 


“Glorified Light’. 





PITTSBURGH >) PAINTS 


| COMPLETE LINE OF STRUCTURAL MAINTENANCE FINISHES 


Address 


City State 


i 

| 

i 

| 

| 

! 

Name 
i 

} 
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OU can secure from COTTON a valuable and efficient secretary, (though not quite as attrac- 
tive as the one pictured above) in the form of a valuable book which is being widely acclaimed 
by textile men. 


A long felt need of practically all textile executives and supervisors is filled in this new book “My 
Private Secretary,” just produced by COTTON. This book, compiled by F. Gordon Cobb, con- 
tains a comprehensive set of mill calculations, constants, tables, etc., for which the mill man will find 
constant use, but its unique and striking feature is a section of forms, so designed that, when filled in 
by the user, will provide, in one pocket-size volume, a complete record of a man’s mill or department, 
so that he can readily answer practically any question about his job. 


Practically all textile men have much useful information which they swish to record, but, too fre- 
quently, one memorandum is left at the desk, another is at home, others cannot be located. “‘My 
Private Secretary”’ was designed to provide in one handy volume all of this desirable information, 
along with useful rules, tables, etc. The specially prepared forms are so designed that comparable 
records of several plants may be recorded, or these spaces used to indicate changes from one year to 


the next for a single plant. 
Among the rules and information which the book, filled in, will contain, are the following: 


7. The specifications of the different machines, such as the 


hi in the mill, 
1. The draft of any machine | number of spindles and gauge, kind of machine, weight 


2. a 7 way to figure all drafts for every machine in of weeduct. 06s. 
: — , 8. The standard and actual twist, lays per inch, production, 

3. A short gee for obtaining the production of any ma- and weight of all yarns comentell. Pp Pp 
. nap = agate 1. “ —— a 9. A siaaple method of obtaining the actual number of yarns 
. e speed of any machine or part of any m , needed to produce a style of goods. 

as r.p.m. of beaters, ge Boge mga — doff- 10. A quick method of getting loom production. 

ers, r.p.m. of front rolls, spindles, loom speeds, etc. - 11. A quick method of getting spinning production or hanks. 
5. The twist gear, draft gear or lay gear on any of your 12. A quick method of getting speeder, intermediate or slub- 

machines, ber production. 


13. How to calculate the yarn space in the reeds you buy. 


6. How much roving or yarn there is on any bobbin, spool 
14. All information necessary to take stock. 





or beam. 

“COTTON”, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 1-39 ' in a durable cover, 
printed in gold, contains 
I want to get “MY PRIVATE SECRETARY.” Please enter my subscription to ! 112 pages. It is 4 by 7 
COTTON for 3 years and send me copy of this book. i inches and fits readily 
i into a coat or trouser 
Enclosed find—Q $3.00 United States—O $4.50 Canada— $6.00 Foreign. i pocket. You can secure 
' it together with a 3-year 
Name -.------------------—- === a , _ Subscription to COTTON. 
irm or Individual) If you are already a sub- 
P. O. Box or i scriber, expiration date 
DE GS Te ini net nisin nts enineniinin a sinm aeinnipar snp icigapeaiahabieaitiipibiiidaa da. i of your subscription will 
en EC a ERNE ON ee eee State ; be advanced 3 years. Fill 
If an individual give name of mill connected with and position held. : rm — mail the coupon 

i - 

IT a ak nasa tis ccc inescaisdn mtn dtd cee aie get eee ee a ee ' 
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OU do, and we do. It’s a collective job 

as far as we’re concerned. You're work- 
ing at it every day and so are we. You mect 
problems . . . you get ideas you'd like to 
put into practice. Helping to solve those 
problems and helping to translate those ideas 
into profitable practice is where we come in 


with our Custom Bleaching Service. 





You know our 
representative in 








your district. Call 





him at any time. 





1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY, INC. 
The R. & H. Chemicals Départment 


Wilmington, Delaware 


District Sales Offices: Baltimore, Boston, Charlotte, Chicago, Cleveland 


Kansas Ciry 





Newark, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 
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ELEXTOP 


ON OUR 


DIXIE AUTOMATIC COTTON SHEAR 


ARRESTS THE BLADES INSTANTLY 
WHILE THE SEWINGS PASS 


DROPPING RESTS 
LIFTING BLADES 
DAMAGED CLOTH 
BELT TROUBLE 


HIGH SPEED STEEL KNIVES 











— SHARPENING 
2 = a OILING 
SOT A. WEARING OUT 
} INDESTRUCTIBLE 
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PARKS & WOOLSON MACHINE CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, VERMONT 








EAR FLOAIN G05 OTHER SOUTHERN TEXTILE MILLS - 
USE 


Our 20 years’ experience in making 
textile mill flooring may be helpful to 
you. Textile mills all through the South 


use Holt Maple Flooring; it definitely 
has had a part in the southern textile 
industry. Holt maple flooring is all se- 


lected Northern Wisconsin-Michigan 
Hard Maple--guaranteed MF MA 
grade and manufacture. Northern Vi A DI F FIAOR| NG 
Hard Maple Outwears any other type 
of Flooring in a textile mill--and it's 





economical too in upkeep--easy to 
clean and can be kept clean. Always prefer Holt Maple Flooring. 


HOLT HARDWOOD COMPANY., OCONTO,WISCONSIN 
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Oa ™ 
Dp EXSIZE is so inexpensive you don't have to 
TER think twice about costs. Tons of cotton fabrics can 
BEL ann be desized for a few dollars. But Exsize pays its 
— ia Job way! It reduces bleaching and dyeing costs. It works 
Desizine quickly and thoroughly, is simple to use, and will 
fit right into your present production schedule and 
with equipment. Above all, it helps to produce a uniform, 


high quality product because it does a perfect de- 











sizing job, and cannot tender the sheerest fabric. 





¥& Please look us up at Greenville, April 3rd...booth 3il 


WE HAVE LABORATORY EXPERTS WHO WILL GLADLY HELP YOU 
LICK YOUR DESIZING PROBLEMS. FOR INFORMATION, WRITE TO 


PREMIER-PABST SALES CO., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Copyright 1939, Premier-Pabst Sales Co., Chicago 








Let us show you how 
LAWLOR SCRUBBING MACHINES 
will condition your floors 

economically 


You can eliminate wasteful expense in floor maintenance with 
Lawlor Machines and Selig products. Our experienced floor 
conditioning engineers will be glad to demonstrate the advantages 
these products offer and work out a schedule to best suit your 
conditions. For consultation without obligation, write, wire or 
phone. 











MODEL 20-C 
Combination Scrubber and MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 


Water vacuum pick-up. 


Established 1896 
LAWLOR MACHINES 
Manufactured by S. C. Lawlor Co., New Orleans Atlanta, Ga. Dallas 
122 No. Aberdeen Street, Chicago, I!i. 
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Tank Builders For Over 80 Years! 






































Tanks have been our business, and our life, for more 
than 80 years and as one of America's largest tank 
builders, we offer our services in designing, construct- 
ing, and erecting tanks and towers of any type, any 
size, for any purpose, anywhere. 


The tanks we have built range from the elevated 
steel tanks for water supply (in capacity from 5,000 to 
2,000,000 gallons) to tanks for acid, fuel, oil, caustic 
soda, chemicals, creosote, and other purposes. Our 
experience and service also includes standpipes, boil- 
ers, bins, vats, kettles, kiers, and steel, stainless steel, 
alloy steel, lead-lined, tin-lined, and sichel-cled vessels, 
etc. 


Special designs furnished by our Engineering De- 
artment, or we can figure from your own. Let us 
oe your fabrication needs. Write for “Tank Talk” 


No. 29-C. 


R. D. COLE MANUFACTURING CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1854 


NEWNAN GEORGIA 
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Fos fifty-six years ‘HIGH 
GRADE" Products have kept pace 
with the ever-changing requirements 
ot the textile industry. That experi- 
ence is the best teacher is shown in 
the fact that today the name "HIGH 
GRADE" is outstanding as the 
highest standard of quality in bob- 
bins, spools, rolls, cones, skewers and 
shuttles. 


Very many of the nation's leading 
textile manufacturers have standard- 
ized on "HIGH GRADE" Products 
throughout these years and we feel 
that we are partners in that leader- 
ship. 

There's a ‘HIGH GRADE" repre- 
sentative near you who can supply 
your requirements quickly. Give him 
the opportunity of showing YOU, 
too, that ‘there is no substitute for 
experience'’ when the demand is for 
higher quality in any product. 


DAVID M. BROWN GEORGE GIBSON BROWN 
President Treas. & Gen’! Mgr. 


The “Founded in 1883“ 


DAVID BROWN 
COMPANY 


Main Office and Factory 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


Southern Representatives: 


Gee WOME, We Doone sccccccses RALPH GOSSETT 
Games Vane, BD, GO... . 2 .ccccccccce WM. J. MOORE 
nn a BELTON C. PLOWDEN 
DALLAS, TEX...RUSSELL A. SINGLETON CoO., INC. 
GASTONIA, N. C.....GASTONIA MILL SUPPLY CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN........ JAMES SUPPLY CO. 
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UNCONDITIONAL GUARANTEE 


If this Housing ever 
Breaks or Distorts we 
will replace it Free. 


COPR. 1937 





















me oO 


Quit Wasting 
Time and Money on 
Pipe Wrench Repairs 


The Guaranteed Felez(I> Housing keeps 
this wrench on the job... doing better work 





Millions of RIB&ID wrenches in use under that 
housing guarantee — and the users will tell you 
they stay on the job! That proves how RIB&IDs 
help you avoid the nuisance of repairs, let you 
get along with fewer wrenches, save you money. 

You enjoy using the safe all-alloy RIGID with 
its replaceable chrome molybdenum jaws, its 
adjusting nut that never binds even in the 60” 
size, its powerful I-beam comfort-grip handle. 

It’s a tool that inspires workmanlike pride 
and care. For economy and efficiency, buy 
RIG&IDs — at your Supply House. 


THE RIDGE TOOL CO., ELYRIA, OHIO 


New All-Steel and Malleable 
Alloy FRRIFR(D Threader 


| Better, easier, faster pipe threading, 
m threads 4 sizes of pipe with 1 set of 
chaser dies — choice of two speedy 
new automatic workholders. Write 
for new folder. 









(Ces (Lb Pire yoots 
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ANOWN 
THE WORLD OVER 


As pioneers for chemical 
conditioning of Textile 


Fibres, Yarns and Fabrics. 





A POOR PRODUCT 
IS NEVER CHEAP 











Play safe, use Hygrolit for 
conditioning. (a 100% 


American Product.) 


HYGROLII 


INCORPORATED 


KEARNY, N. J. 


Sao Paulo Antwerp 


Montreal 





See our new machine Model 7AZ for setting high 
twist, at the Greenville show, Booths No. 480, 481. 
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SOUTHERN TEXTILE SHOW--GREENVILLE, S. C. 


APRIL 3-8, 1939 
Modern Warp Stop N Modern Loom 
K-A ELECTRICAL 40” “X” MODEL DRAPER 


Weaving 37” L. H. Twill 


Modern Mills use K-A on Other Modern Looms, "XK" and 
my) at Se) C&K "S.g". "$3". "$4": "W 2": W/ 3" 


RHODE ISLAND WARP STOP EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE 
WM. D. WHITTAKER, P. O. BOX 2063, ATLANTA, GA. 


Factory, Pawtucket, R. |. 
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TRADE MARE 
i838 MERROW (""Ssea 


i 
8.0.5 PAT OT ae 


What Makes Our 
Products Better? 


For Overseaming and Overedging with maximum 
efficiency at high speed and low operating cost 
modernize with the new 


_ MERROW CLASS A MACHINES 


On display at the + 
Southern Textile Ex- 
position, Booth 237, 
week of 


April 3rd. 





On display at the 

Knitting Arts Ex- 

hibition, Booths 377, 

378 and 403, week 
of April 17th. 


Over 50 years of experience 
in the manufacturing of spe- 
cialty products for the re- 





quirements of the textile in- 
dustry, plus our desire to 
render every possible serv- 
ice to insure the best 1n dye- 
ing, bleaching and finishing. 








OUAKER CITY 


mental Edge Finishing and Class 60 Machines for Butt 








Also Plain Crochet and Shell Stitch Models for Orna- : 


CHEMICAL COMPANY — | Seaming. 


Dirision of THE O. F. ZURN CO. 


PLANTS: 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. HAMILTON, CANADA 








—200 VARIETIES FOR 200 PURPOSES— 


Write for detaila and let us demonstrate these 
machines on your own fabrics. 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


Starting Its Second Century 
2805 LAUREL STREET HARTFORD, CONN., U. S. A. 








E. W. HOLLISTER, P. 0. Box 721. R. B. MORELAND, P. 0. Box 895 = 


SPARTANBURG, & C. ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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Time 
To Get In Step 


with modern textile 
progress. Equip your 
plant with efficient 








HIGH-SPEED 





WINDERS 


and other machines developed 
by Sipp-Eastwood engineers to 
meet today’s demands for 


SPEED with QUALITY 


Also Sales Representatives for 


WARP TWISTING-IN MACHINE COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


Twisting-In and Knotting 
for Rayon and Sitk 


Ask— 


SIPP-EASTWOOD 


CORPORATION 
PATERSON NEW JERSEY 











SIPP-EASTWOOD 





CREELS - WARPERS. 


Machines 
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TERMACO SPOOLS 





That TERMACO spools have attained a reputa- 


tion for high quality is a well known fact throughout 


the Textile Industry. This is confirmed by our ever- 


: widening list of regular ‘‘repeat-order’’ customers. 


TERMACO spools are quality spools because 


they are evenly matched and true running, because 


they are finished smoothly and have accurate spindle 


: fit, because only the highest grades rock maple and 
: basswood are used —and finally because each is 


inspected thoroughly before shipment. 


We can match the spool you are now using, or if 
vou need a special spool, we will gladly work out 


specifications to meet your most exacting requirements. 


“TERMACO” 
The Quality Card Room Bobbin 


Send your next inquiry for 


TEXTILE WOOD PARTS 


to 


The Terrell Machine Co., Inc. 


Charlotte, North Carolina 
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T took the man in the field to open our eyes to the full 
possibilities of Johnson Rotary Pressure Joints. We knew 
when we designed a stuffing-box that was packless, self- 
lubricating, self-adjusting and self-aligning—that it would be 
the answer to the prayers of the operating man. But we did 
not know to what extent this better joint would be the means 
of better drainage of rolls, and higher efficiency of dry cans, 
slashers and calenders in general. 

Since the Johnson Joint was introduced, development has 
followed development. A wide range of these packless joints 
has been designed, applicable to all conditions, in which the aaa ae 
rolls are drained through a syphon pipe which is inserted in i ~ -.. 
the same head .that admits the steam. An outstanding devel- Qa a if 
opment along this line is the ‘““Speed-Heet” system with rotary | wet 8. 
syphon-pipes for machines having large rolls and stay rods. 


Today we offer more than the answer to your stuffing box problem. We 
cffer a wealth of experience in admitting steam to rolls and removing the 
condensate, air and gases in a way that speeds up heating, insures maximum 
temperature, and increases production. Ask for bulletins covering these 
latest developments. 


THE JOHNSON CORPORATION, 815 Wood Street, Three Rivers, Mich. 










Johnson Rotary Pressure Joints with Syphon 
Pipe Drainage applied to Butterworth Dry Cans. 






See Our Interesting Demonstra- 
tion, BOOTH 428, Textile Show 





LAW AS) AN UP-TO-DATE 
| After 58 Years Still the Standard [| PRINTING PLANT 


CAUSTIC SODA 


Liquid — Solid — Ground — Flake 


o8 years ... and better than ever! Constantly 
alert, Solvay has always set the pace for scien- 
tific produetion of its alkalies. The most exacting 
of technical supervision is behind every operation 


of their manufacture. When you specify Solvay a : . ; 

Caustic Sodas you are assured of a product of the | We have built a reputation that is known 

highest commercial standards, ful] strength and . : 

uniformity. over the entire South by our special at- 
tention to the minutest detail. 








equipped with modern machinery and a 
staff of competent workmen, solicits, thru 
this publication, a trial order on your 
printing needs. 


Ask for Infermation on 
Potassium Carbonate—Potassium Oarbonate Liquor 
— Modified Sodas — Liquid Chlorine — Ammonium 
Chloride — Oalcium Ohloride — Oausticiszed Ash 
— Caustic Potash — Sodium Nitrite—Soda Ash -— 
Para-Dichlorobenzene—Salt—Ortho-Dichlorobenzene. 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by 
The Solway Process Company 


40 Rector Street New York, N. Y. 
212 South Tryon Street Charlotte, N. C. 


SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTORS 


We are more than ready to answer any 
question that relates to your printing 
problems. 


Write us and let us quote you 
on anything from a postal card 


ae Seater, Se ~~ Co., Hercules Powder Compa! 
meee Paper, Makers Chemical Div. to a fully bound book. 
Ideal Mfg. & Sales Corp., 


Memphis, Tenn © 


Baer oo Company, Wittichen Transfer & Ware- Th 
ouse ee 
satan owes On. niingham, An e A. J. Showalter Co. 
ampa . 
p ° PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS 


Miller —_—o & Supply Co., Yarbrough Supply Co., Inc. : 
Jacksonville, Miami, Fis. Nashville, Tenn. D ALTON GEORGI A 
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Of course an 8-foot fence is 8 feet high, but the 
point is that PAGE service will help you select the 
proper fence whether it be 4 or 14 feet high. PAGE— 
America's first wire fence since 1883—alone offers 
you a choice of five quality fence metals to fit all 


BOSSON & LANE, INC. 


Manufacturing Chemists 
Established Jan. 1, 1895 


Works and Office, Atlantic, Mass. 
HIGH GRADE CASTOR OIL PRODUCTS 
Sulphonated-Saponified 

Soluble Oils Para Soap Oil 
Turkey Red Oil Castor Soap Oil 
Soluble Pine Oil B&L Bleaching Oil 


PENETRANTS 
BINDOL ALPHASOL 


Bleach Softener CSO, 


Finishing Sizings and Softeners 


VICTROLYN, 


the economical assistant in warp sizing. 
Penetrating, Lubricating and Wholly Efficient. 


B & L BLEACHERS’ BLUINGS 
AND VIOLET TINTS 


GOOD MONEY VALUES--FREEDOM FROM WORRY 


Southern Representative: 
J. Frank Richardson, Jr., Tryon, N. C. 








mm JT PITLTLIELTTLI LETTE TTT 





HOW HIGH IS AN 8-FOOT FENCE? 


atmospheric conditions and an exclusive wing-channel 
post designed for greater utility. One of our 92 
Association Members is nearby to render skilled, cour- 
teous service. Secure his name and free literature— 
write PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION, Bridgeport, Conn. 























THE TYPE K 
BOBBIN STRIPPER 


—for Faster 
Better 
Cheaper 
Bobbin Cleaning 








Investigate Type “‘K” profit possibilities in your 
mill under your conditions. 


The Terrell Machine Co., Inc. 


Charlotte, North Carolina 
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WILLIAM R.NOONE | TEXTILE TANKS 


TEETER LLL LLL LLL 











& COMP ANY _ WOOD PLAIN 
OR OR 
A. ERLAND GOYETTE, President , STEEL LINED 
ARNOLD T. MALONE, Treasurer = 
105 Washington Street : SINGLE OR MULTIPLE COMPARTMENT 


: Boston, Massachusetts 














gee ANY SHAPE ANY SIZE 

ee A HIGH CLASS PRODUCT 

N IN EVERY INSTANCE 
; oone s THE HAUSER STANDER TANK CO. 
Standard STA. W. CINCINNATI, O. 








Slasher Cloths 


Ask for NOONE’S SLASHER CLOTHS by 
name or style number. 


Long experience in manufacturing Slasher 
Cloths and continuous experimenting have 
enabled us to produce several types of Slash- 
er Cloth, each especially constructed to give 
: best results on the particular kind of yarn to 
be sized. 


The proper Slasher Cloth for each type of 
yarn means properly sized warps, less loom 
stops, easier weaving, more and better pro- 
duction, and lower cost. We can supply you 
the right cloth for your particular work. 





On request, we will have our representative 
call and discuss Slasher Cloths with you. 
Try our Style No. 939 built for service and 
production. 


We are the oldest manufacturers of Slasher 
Cloth in America. Our experience enables us 
to build a Slasher Cloth that will meet your 
most particular demand. Use NOONE’S 
SLASHER CLOTHS and be convinced. 


Sole Agents for 
The Joseph Noone’s Sons Company 
Peterborough - - - - - «= =\New Hampshire 


Use Noone’s Roller Cloths, Noone’s Slasher Cloth, 
Noone’s Clearer Cloths 
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Warp Sizing 


Seyco Sizing is produced under 
scientifically controlled conditions, 

OTHER which assures uniform quality in ev- 
PRODUCTS | ery shipment. 


eerie Seyco Sizing is packed in tight, 
Shuttle rust-proof non-absorbing steel drums, 
Dressing | which can be stored indefinitely. 


* 
ASK FOR DEMONSTRATION 


Penetrants 
* 

: Our well equipped chemical staff, directed 
Alkalis by Dr. Seydel, a renowned chemist (hon- 
ored by American Chemical] Society as 
councilor), will help you with your Sizing 
and Finishing problems. 

















“A company is known by the customers it keeps’’ 


Seydel-Woolley & Co. 


Textile Chemicals 
748 Rice St., N. W. Atlanta, Ga. 
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ServeFood toEmployees 
ON THE JOB 





a“ 
at 
x 


te wi 
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FOOD CONVEYORS 














" WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG.CO. At the 
) Southern 
Textile 
Exposition 





Booths 125-126 


Look up the important shuttle 
and heddle frame improvements 




















Plan your visit to examine our new de- 
the complete line of Watson-Williams 
WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO. 


velopments: the Improved Rear Tension 
Eye for rayons, the Sliding Stud Heddle 
Frame, the Ideal Lock Stud, and the 
Shuttles, Heddles and Stripper Cards. A 
SS -. — 
CS: SS «= CMILLBURY, 


Removable Harness Stay. You'll find nr 
Sincere welcome awaits you. 3 









THE SHUTTLE PEOPLE 
REPRESENTATIVES: E. V. Wilson, 308 Mills Ave., Greenville, 
S. C.; D. ©. Ragan, Box 1126, High Point, N. C.: W. F. Daboll. 


22 Barnes St., Providence, R. I.; G. C. Burbank, 3 B ld 
Rd., Worcester, Mass. eaconsfie 




















— 


@® Employees work better... 
produce more... when Ideal 
Food Conveyors provide periodic food distribution 
throughout the factory. 


Where mass production organization and machinery 
demand continuous concentration on the job, Ideal food 
service helps maintain workers’ mental and physical 
well-being, increases efficiency, reduces accidents, con- 
serves time. Both employers and employees benefit 
from increased production. 


A wide selection of models provides every type of 
service... from simple hamburgers, sandwiches, pastry, 
coffee, milk, candies, tobacco, etc., to a full cafeteria 
menu including also hot sandwiches, soups, stews and 
chilled desserts. 


Ideal Conveyor Model No. C-843 shown above pro- 
vides maximum size with minimum weight. It is 97” 
long, 44’ wide, 60” high. Aluminum body and frame- 
work; copper refrigeration tank. Heated compartment 
has stainless steel at all points that contact food. 


THE SWARTZBAUGH MFG. CO. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


Associate distributors: The Colson Corp., Elyria, O.; The Colson 
Equipment and Supply Co., Los Angeles, San Francisco; The 
Canadian Fairbanks Morse Co., Canada. 

Mail this coupon for a free copy of the interesting booklet “Human 

Beings at Work.” 


ee ee a - 
The Swartzbaugh Mfg. Co., Toledo, Ohio. 

| Please send free copy of ““Human Beings at Work.” 

| Dh cin Sis Lins cscs ysia ne inten apical ie tein centenarians aie 

| Firm. ee aS a —— 

| Address - eaeencinben ici ta eet hc ener nite ncaa 


| City | ; casinos lab we 
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Etectric Motor Bearings 
completely machined and fin- 
ished — ready for assembly — 
for all makes of electric motors 
from 1/50 to 100 hp, are only 
a part of Bunting’s time and 
money-saving ready-made 
bearing service. Hundreds of 
different sizes of standardized 
finished bearings for all me- 
chanical applications, Bunting 
Precision Bronze Bars— ma- 
chined I.D.,O.D. and ends—are 
other products instantly avail- 
able from stock. Write for cata- 
log ... The Bunting Brass & 
Bronze Company, Toledo, Ohio. 
Warehouses in All Principal 
Cities. 


BUNTING 


BRONZE BUSHINGS - BEARINGS 
PRECISION BRONZE BARS 
BABBITT METALS 
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“aw FACTORYoRUEE 
| \ \\'3 IN PLES PRODUCTION 
NS Res 


the \ conditions by admitting up to OTTONS, R 
FOR 5 MIXED GOODS 


COMPANY, Inc. 
WALLERSTEIN week 


RA-TOX woop FABRIC 180 Madison Ave.., NE 
SHADES are efficient on all 
types of wood and steel sash. 
Our special fixtures particularly 
adapt them to steel sash with 
Swinging ventilators. The most 
successful and largest factories 
in America are RA-TOX 
equipped. Look into the advan- TELEPHONE 729 WORKS: N. MARIETTA ST. 
tages of RA-TOX for your plant 

. easy to regulate ... strong- 
ly built and durable .. . lasting 
for at least 20 years. 


HOUGH SHADE BARKLEY 
pgp tet ety MACHINE WORKS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ro — chee gy a 
ee TEXTILE MACHINERY 
urements for : PARTS 
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ee 40% more light and air. They 

let in fresh air without direct 

Nee \ draft ... mellowed light with 
out blinding glare. 














complete in- 
formation and 
estimate. 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 
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COLOR SERVICE 


CHLOURAMINE NEW BLUE 5B. TRISULFON BLUE W. 


Produces very level, bright reddish shades of Noted for excellent washing fastness in the pro- 
blue and leaves Acetate Rayon white. duction of medium shades of blue and navies. 


VISCO BLUE G5. ¢ VISCO BLUE RS. 


Outstanding for their extreme brightness, good fast- 
ness to washing and dischargeability to clear whites. 








SANDOZ SERVICE consolidates extensive Colorand Chemical facilities with an experienced and technically equipped personnel 


61-63 VAN DAM STREET + NEW YORK CITY 


Boston. Mass. Charlotte.N.C. Paterson.N.J. Philadelphia. Pa. Providence. R.I. San Francisco, Cal. 


GASTONIA > SMALL SIZE 


will fit in palm of 


ul 
your mand 


= a WM te AN ‘vy aT 
| a ww, ANN \\ , 


BIG 


CAPACITY \j \ \N 
ft > | ; \i : 











File 
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HIGH QUALITY — LOW COST 


These two new brushes made especially for 
cleaning long draft spinning will do the job 
quicker and better. 








We have the brush for your particular need. Coens: a POVERD Tew: wih the bes 








There's a GASTONIA brush for every mill 
requirement. 


Write today for complete catalog. 


GASTONIA BRUSH CO. 
GASTONIA, N. C. 


trap you ever had. Test it for 90 Days -« 
They’re easy to install---Simple to adjust--- 
Get more heat out of your steam and Reduce 
Repair costs e Write for Circular 4005. 


THE POWERS REGULATOR COMPANY 
2739 GREENVIEW AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS---OFFICES IN 47 CITIES 
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Distributed by 


DANIEL H. WALLACE . 


Southern Agent 


eS ee ll 
F.M. WALLACE . Homewood, Birmingham, Alia. 
ay * Charlotte, N. C. 


CASTILE . 


. Greenville, S. C. 








RALPH E. LOPER CO. 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 


Specializing in Textile Costs and Operating 
Methods for More Than a Quarter of a Century 


COST SYSTEMS 
WORK LOAD STUDIES 
PAY ROLL CONTROLS 

COST REDUCTION SURVEYS 
SPECIAL REPORTS 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 




















FALL RIVER, MASS. 
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Always Uniform 





® Penetrates More 


Thoroughly 
e Boils Thin 


® Carries Weight 
Into the Fabric 


® Dependable 


w/ 
Keever Starch 


C ompany 


Columbus, Ohio 

















SCO0-CO 


Cottonseed Oil Gum Waterproofers 
Caulking Compounds, Sealers, Roofing Materials 


Paint and Protect With 
SCO-CO industrial Finishes 
Village and Factory Paints 


They Last Longer 


Quotations, Recommendations, Estimates, 
Gladly Furnished without obligation. 





Southport Paint Co., Ine. 


Division of Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co., Inc., Savannah, Georgia 

















fer CASTERS 


— | casTER_ 
|” EWHEEL _ 
~ MANUAL _ 


DARNELL 
TODAY 


economy and effi- 
ciency count that s 
why engineers and a 
chasing agents Deman 
Darnell Dependability 


WRITE 


for your Copy of the 
new 192 page Darnell 
Caster and Wheel Man- 
yal, descriptive of every 
type of caster and wheel 
used in the Textile In- Doras Oa ndability 
a: 7 ters and Wheels Keep 


the asking! Turning and Earning. 


DARNELL CORPORATION, Ltd. 


BOX 4027- . STATION B, LONC BEACH, CALIF. 
36 NORTH CLINTON STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
24 EAST 22ND STREET, NEW YORK. N. Y. 
DARNELL CCRPORATION OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO, CAN. 


aeareaas 








Grant Bidgz., 


“Cotton Mill Machinery Calculations” 


VERY Textile Man should have these reference 

books. They cover in a detailed and thorough 
manner all calculations necessary to be made on any 
cotton mill machinery manufactured in the United States 
and constitute one of the best references on the subject 
obtainable. 

These two volumes are illustrated with 45 diagrams 
and contain 21 reference tables. 

As the value of a book lies in its contents and not in a 
faney cover, we have put these two volumes out in a 
strong, serviceable binding. You can secure them with 
a three-year subscription to COTTON for $2.50 (Canada, 
$4.00—Foreign, $5.50). 


COTTON 
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KNITTING ARTS 
EXPOSITION 


SEE THE VARIOUS TYPES OF “FIBERS” 
. « - shown on a continuous projection 
machine. Lounge while you learn about 
the various types of fibers, their qualities, 
how they're used to best advantage. 









; se 
ge 
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SEE THE YARN TESTING MACHINES 





RECEPTION BOOTH in action. See how we test yarns and fibers for resistance to abrasion, breaking-strength, 
for suppleness, for uniformity, for all-'round serviceability. See U.S. testing engineers 
398 get the EXACT FACTS. 
TESTING BOOTH 
CERTIFIED TINTS 418 
Tested ond approved for Here’s dramatic evidence of the scientific accuracy and thorough- 
SHADE STRENGTH FUGITIVITY ness of U.S. testing and research. Get U.S. to give you the facts. 











spate Oe 


HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA GREENSBORO, N. C WOONSOCKET, R. 1}. CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK, N. Y. 








PEGUOOEEOCHCEREOOOEREOOIOE TU ULL Th 


| LIKE NEW ITER MOMETERS, 


ATLOW cost ai 















That is what hundreds of textile men 
are saying about the Steel Rolls, 
Spindles and Ayers which we repair. 


i Oe — 


We can save you time and money 
because of our location. The work 
turned out is of lasting quality and 
eliminates the cost of new 
units. 















Indicating and Recording 


Only a few of our indicating and 
sn, % recording thermometers are shown 
mma =6hhere. We also make a complete line 
of Thermometer-Regulators which 
Indicate and Control temperature 
or Record and Control temperature. 


Write for Bulletin 255—THE 
POWERS REGULATOR CO.. 2739 
Greenview Ave., CHicaGo—231 E. 46th 
St., New YorKk—Offices in 45 Cities— See 
your phone directory. 


Gastonia repair service is 
unequaled on 


STEEL ROLLS—FLYERS 
SPINDLES 





















eae a 
. CEN jf) || TT 
Write today for prices on this expert service i gs a 


and ask for your copy of new illustrated calendar. 


GASTONIA ROLLER FLYER & SPINDLE CO. 


GASTONIA, N. C. 


: MUUAUAL EARL UCULEERGLEETEREEELED TREE Etc aecitie ! 


<9 POWERS 


ee oc) 
*) 
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than the /ue/ you waste! 





BROOKS IMPROVED 


Boiler Metal Treatment 


Actual figures compiled by the United States Bureau of Standards show 
that fuel costs for scale-choked boilers run at least ten to one more than 
the cost of treatment to remove the scale. 

Brooks supplies this treatment in a non-acid, guaranteed form, quickly 
removing heat-wasting scale by mechanical, expansive action and coating 
the treated metal with a scale and corrosion-resisting film to guard against 
further trouble. 

BROOKS IMPROVED BOILER METAL TREATMENT is non-volatile and 
will not carry over with live steam nor give an off-odor to the steam. Steam 
taken direct from the boiler can be used in the process industries with 
complete safety. 

Write for details of trial offer! 


Distributors: 
ete ov gg co., QUEEN CITY SUPPLY COMPANY, 
* oliumobdus . . ti, . 
TIDEWATER SUPPLY COMPANY, Cincinnati, Obie 
Norfolk, Va., Roanoke, Va. DULUTH PLUMBING SUPPLIES 
Asheville, N. C., Columbia, s. C. CO., Duluth, Minn. 











"The Most Looked-Up-to Address in ATLANTA" : 

















* 








For Hotel 








For sheer comfort the 
Biltmore provides’ the 
finest accommodations in 7" 
Atlanta. All outside rooms 

. courteous, efficient 


service . . convenient 
parking popular 
prices. 


RATES FROM $3 


ATLANTA 














COMFORT 








BILTMORE. 





eaeere 


PETCTTLERE 


KALI THROWING OILS 


from a complete line of textile chemicals. These 





PRODUCTS 


are used and approved by leading mills everywhere. 


SOLIVOL 


a soluble olive oil 


HYDROXY THROWING OIL 


a compounded neatsfoot oil 


HYDROXY SPECIAL THROWING OIL 


a processed neatsfoot oil 


CONDITIONING OILS 


for rayon 


HYDROXCENE 


for crepe twisting 


Also sizes for all types of rayon. 


KALI MANUFACTURING CO. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 
1410 North Front Street Philadelphia, Pa. 





























ae 
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For Business or Pleasure 


IN NEW YORK 


Whether you are coming to New York 
for business or for pleasure, the suc- 
cess of your trip will be enhanced by 
staying at the Vanderbilt, with its 
distinctive Park Avenue address. The 
luxurious rooms, the fine food and the 
superior service of this superb hotel 
have made it internationally famous. 


SINGLE from $4, DOUBLE from $6, SUITES from $10 


The 
VANDERBILT 
HOTEL 


PARK AVENUE at 34th ST., NEW YORK 
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F you want to see your mechanics turn out more work, 
furnish them with Specially Designed Duro Textile 
Tools. The secret of their marked results is in their 
design—that’s why Duro Textile Tools are such a won- 
derful help. 
You don’t need to spend a lot of money to equip your 
men, and bear in mind they’ll save you money year 
after year. 


DURO METAL PRODUCTS CO. 


2649 N. Kildare Ave., Dept. C-2 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

















SHAMROCK Casuuas 
BASKETS, HAMPERS, TRUCKS 


A definite savings for you! Act quickly! Call your jobber 


or write us NOW. Remember, besides saving on price, 
you ll be saving on labor and upkeep, too. The reason: 


Shamrocks are built to serve you better. 


MEESE, INC., Madison, Ind. 





~eemnenne easton | 
i 
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MORE PRODUCTION 
BEST RESULTS 





CURTIS & MARBLE 
AUTOMATIC SHEAR 


For removing selvage and surface threads 
from cottons, silks, rayons, and mixed goods. 


Built-in Motors for cutters insure steadier run- 
ning, greater capacity, and increased efficiency. 


See it at the Greenville Show—Space No. 238-239 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 





OPERATING l 
TYPE ) 5 
ws == For Hot xr 

3 , _ 
Water Heaters - iQ , 


and Processes & 





edema LULL) 122 


we 
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TWO INSTRUMENTS IN ONE—Com- 
bining atemperature regulator with 
an indicating thermometer gives a 
visual check on the performance 
of the regulator and makes it easy 
to adjust it for the required opera- 
ting temperature. 


EASY TO INSTALL—{Both ther- 
mometer and regulator operate 
from the same thermal system. 


Write for Circular 3505 


THE POWERS REGULATOR CO., 2739 
Greenview Avenue, CHICAGO—231 E. 46th 
Street, NEW YORK — Offices in 47 Cities. 
See your phone book. 


JEL 
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Bannerer 


« POWERS 


of Automatic Temperature and Humidity Control 
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BUSINESS—EMPLOYMENT—EQUIPMENT—PROFESSIONAL CARDS—OPPORTUNITIES 


DISPLAY RATES UNDISPLAYED 
Rates are net, ge in advance each month. No commission Advertisements set “want ad style.” Positions wanted .05 
or discounts. age is 3 columns, 10 inches deep—30 inches to : 
page. Space measured by even inch vertically by 1, 2 or 3 word per insertion. Minimum charge $1.00 per insertion. Cash 
columns in width. Column width 2% inches. Rates based on with order. All other classifications .10 word per insertion. 
the total space used in one year. Minimum charge $2.00 per insertion. Advertisements of equip- 
Per Inch Per Inch ment, for sale, for rent or wanted and professional cards are ac- 
es cece $5.00 ff ee $4.20 tepted at display rate only. 
g inches ------------- 49 50 inches 22222727777~ 3:80 -—»«-Box number address care of COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, 
ON Sea 4.40 Fee 3.00 Ga., count as eight words. 











NARROW FABRIC SPECIALIST 


° Experience and Reliability POSITION WANTED 


aS Manager or superintendent. Successful 





Over a quarter of e century expertence record production and quality. Thorough, 

TEXTILE engineering and building textile machinery. practical technical knowledge yarn to fin- 

M hi : : . f ished goods, narrow non-elastic and elastic, 
ost of this time with leading manutac- wide elastic looms, braiding. Address Box 

MA CHINERY turers, LANGEVIN SERVICE includes the 469 care COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 








knowledge necessary to select correct ma- 


and chinery to your requirements. WANTED 
EQUIPMENT GEORGE F. LANGEVIN - ¥ hotel or a oe. a 
Oo experience in is ilne. | consider 


95 BRIDGE STREET LOWELL, MASS. furnished or unfurnished place. At present 


Sot bes . 3 , : lace ten years. Reason for change—mill 
& Specializing in Textile Machinery for Relocation cael indefinitely. Can supply ne aM me 
Address Box 470, care COTTON, Grant 
Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
































Foremen .. . Managers .. . Superintendents Paul B. Eaton POSITION ANTED 

Our system of searching out higher-bracket sala- PATENT ATTORNEY As Ser of a or core ane = 
ied iti , hidi identity, i ( ning. ears experience. miilar 

salary commensurate with training and experience. 1408 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. er all Kinds Ds numbers. On furnish 

For valuable information, address Textile Dept., 514 Munsey Bldg., Menno sar omg D. C. — of ye sage me Bg eda of “= . 4 

| EXECUTIVE’S PROMOTION SERVICE, Former Member Examining Corps rie@d an ave tamily. ress Dox No. 

300 B St., S.E., Washington, D. C. U. 8. Patent Office ” 457, c/o COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


























Your Advertisement on This Page 


will produce results at small cost. Do you desire a position? Do you desire a 
good man fo fill a vacancy in your mill? Do you desire your business or profes- 
sional card placed before the textile industries? 


Why not try an advertisement on this page of COTTON? Its 12,500 
copies per month reach the textile executives, superintendents and heads of de- 
partments throughout the industry. 


Note the rates above and send in your advertisement today. 


COTTON, Grant Bldg. ATLANTA, GA. 
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For years Halsey 
Taylor combination 
coolers and drinking 
fountains have been | 7 o% 
the standard in the in- | > al Oe 
dustrial world. They 

are accepted as the leading coolers of their kind. Only a 
Halsey Taylor has the health-safe two-stream projector 
and practical automatic stream control. Both ice and 
electric types. Write for literature at once! 


THE HALSEY W. TAYLOR CO., Warren, Ohio 


(Manufacturers of Famous Halsey Taylor Drinking Fountains) 


NMalsey Taylor 
COOLER FOUNTAINS 


PODOOERLALECTROTRLEERODEUOLEELL ORI ERCi tt seaeeee 
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sae eee 











Is the going rough or smooth 
for your travelers ? 


New rings are one modernization that costs little, yet 
often yields 10% or more extra production over worn 
rings. If a check-up shows your travelers are having rough 
going, let new DIAMOND FINISH high-polish rings 
smooth the way to higher production. 


WHITINSVILLE ‘"**S*~ 


DIAMOND 


a 
ee " 


REnNG CoO. 





SPINNING 


7 


Nakers of Spinning and sa saaeih ‘Twister R ings since |. {73 





Southern Representative: H. ROSS BROCK, Lafayette, Georgia 
Mid-West Representative: ALBERT R. BREEN, 80 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
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asily Determined in 
YOUR LABORATORY 


72 Hours in FADE-OMETER 
Equals 30 Days of 
Summer Sunlight 


2 Hours in LAUNDER-OMETER 
Equals 20 Launderings 











x 





Ask for Fade-Ometer or 
Launder-Ometer Test Data Books 


ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES CO. 
387 W. Superior Street + Chicago 








Recommended and 
Used by the AATCC, 
National Bureau of Standards and Better Fabrics Testing Bureau 


FADE-OMETER “x f 





LAUNDER-OMETER ‘(ix 


















When you want accurate and de- 
pendable automatic temperature or 
humidity control for Air Conditioning 
systems or Industrial Processes call in 
a Powers engineer. With a very com- 
plete line of self-operating and com- 
pressed air operated controls we are 
wellequipped to fill your requirements. 


THE POWERS REGULATOR 
CO., 2739 Greenview Ave., CHICAGO. 


Offices in 47 Cities — See your phone directory. 


48 Y of Temperature and 
ears * Humidity Control * 


POWERS 


* TEMPERATURE AND * 
HUMIDITY CONTROL 
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The Advertisers’ Index is published as a convenience, and not as a part of the advertising contract. 
Every care will be taken to index correctly. No allowance will be made for errors or failure to insert. 
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Abbott Machine Co. ........ 64 
Pee ; 
Aldrich Machine Works ...... °4 
Alemite Corporation ie gh’ «ae 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. .. . 88 


Aniline Products, Inc. 

Be ae dees .Inside Back Cover 
American Brass Co...194 and 195 
American Moistening Co. os 
American Monorail Co. 


American 


\» Hee ta. BES F ront Cover 
American Pulley Co. ..... 140 
American Safety Table Co 

Pe. | Se he a oe ee oe 16% 
American Yarn & Processing 

D “bhbne dnc otkto tat ~153 
Ammon, Inc., Edw. BR. ...... 187 
Andrews & Goodrich. a 
Arguto Oilless Bearing Co. ... 3 
I Ee Ee. 6 a6: nee én ee 22 
Armstrong Cork Co. .........117 
Arnold-Hoffman & Co... Ine. ... 34 
Ashworth Bros., Inc. eee 


Associated Business Papers 
«nat ii i ee a ae ret 
Atkinson, Haserick & Co. ... 76 
Atlanta Envelope Co. ....... ' 
Atlas Electric Devices Co. ...235 
Atwood Machine Co. ........ 19 
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Bahan Textile Machinery Co., 


Sea ‘ ..-36 and 87 
Barber-Colman Co ees 
sarkley Machine W orks ee yi. 
Se ee 55 
gjond Co... C harle ae 149 
3orne, Scrymser Co. . ts ae 
2 - ‘ . Njnr 
sosson & Lane. Inc. ..... ,255 


sovie Co.., Inc... A. S a , < ace 
Sramtom Co., BE. ....«. ey 
weeme Ge Ge. = 4éscsituacen ,2a2 
Brown Co., David ..... ree cane 
srown Instrument Co. ... . 60 
suffalo Electro Chemical Co... 7 
sunting Brass & Bronze Co... .228 
Burroughs Adding Mch. Co. . 46 
Butterworth & Sons Co.. H. W. 4 


C 
Caleo Chemical Co.. Ine. 
Cameron Machine Co. 


Carbic Color & Chemical Co...119 
Champion Paper & Fibre Co.. 16 
ee rare 80 
OS ee eee f 

Clayton Co.. J. M. ae 82 
Cleveland Tramrail Division .133 
GG. Ek cata fe ee .. 18) 
Clover Leaf Mfg. Co. ... —aee 
Cocker Machine & “esol Co. 35 
Cae ae, a ee ws tw 
Colgate- Palmolive- Peet . ae. 
Commercial Credit Co. ...... 41 


Commercial Factors Corp. .... 
Continental-Diamond Fibre Co. 56 


Corn Products Sales Co. .....151 
Crane Co. Sty a ee 205 
Curtis & Marble Mch. Co .233 
D 
Darnell OCorp., Ltd. ..........280 
Dary Ring Traveler Co. ..... 140 
Dete rgent Products Corp. ....197 
Diamond Alkali Co. ......... 51 
i ee 30 
RS en ns oka» be 7 
Dodge Mfg. Corp. ....... ..209 
Dommerich & Co., L. F. ...... 28 
RO Ns 5 oa wi os os Ae 0.08 78 
Draper Corporation .......... 1 
Dronsfield Bros., Ltd. ....... . 
Du Pont de Nemours & (Co.. 
Dyestuffs Division ........ 123 


Du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., E. I., Fine Chemicals 
Division 


Du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc.. Finishes Division ....199 

Du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., E. L., R. & H. Chemi- 
Oe G.. waveccitdecseuwese 217 

Duro Metal Produc ts Ge. ..1 eee 
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Rates. Dan BB. .cactivccessnee 

Ediphone, The, Thomas A 
Daeeem, £00. .ciwewedrpovsa 145 


Emmons Loom Harness Co 
Executive s Promotion Service. 23 
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Faftmie Bearime Oe. ....sceccee 48 
Fidelity Machine Co. ....... L385 
Finneli System, Inc. ....... 62 
Fiske Bros. Retining Co. .....129 
Foster Machime U0. ......00. 32 
Pee Ge tS ae eae © oh « eleeere 
anklin Precesse Co. ...:-.6- 4d 
G 
Gastonia Brush Co. ....... 2<Y 
Gastonia Roller Flyer & Spindle 
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Gaylord Container Corp. .... 1lv 
General Coal Co. Sow. -+----- ' 
General Dyestuffs Corp. 
General Electric Co. ........ 


Lamps... 26 
Water 


General Electric Co.. 
General Electric Co.. 


Ee aren ee ear 214 
General Electric Vapor Lamp 

ae. << wae S i be eb oe és es Oe eee L196 
General Badio Co. .......c<cc- 202 
Georgia Power Oo. .........-. 6d 


Gill Leather Co. . ; 
Goldens’ Foundry & Mch, Co.. 198 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co... 
Grinnell Co., Ine. 7 
Guif Oil Corporation ........ 4 
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H & B American Machine Co.. 40 
Hart Products Corp. ........ 65 
Hauser-Stander Tank Co. ....226 
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Hermas Machine Co. ........ k 
Hetherington & Sous, Inc 
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Hofmann, Inc., Alfred ...... 177 
Holt Hardwood Co. ......... 218 
Hotel Atlanta Biltmore ......232 
Ee 
Hotel Ritz Carlton .......... . 
Hcetel Vanderbilt ........... 232 
Hough Shade Corp. ......... 228 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. ..... 50 
Hunter Machine Co., James .. 31 
Hyatt Bearings Division So ohn 33 
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I 
International Business Machines 
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International Nic kel Co., Inc. . 
J 
Jacobs Graphic Arts Co. .... 54 
Johnson Bronze Co. ......... 125 
Johnson Corporation ........ 22 
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Lane & Bros., Inc., W. T. ..193 
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Important—evidenced by the tremendous demand necessitating a sec- BRANCH LABORATORIES 
Boston, Mass. 


ond edition, the printing of which is now complete. 67 Batterymarch St. 

Important to you—because the dyeings of cotton yarns shown on this Chicago. HN. 

card represent combinations which are generally employed because of 820 So. Clinton St. 

their fastness properties and—because easy-to-follow formulae for . 

these combinations are included. Providence, R. I. 

55 Pine St. 

No less important is the unbroken uniformity, dependable quality and Caines NC 

speedy delivery of all A.A.P. dyestuftts. 301 East Seventh St. 
* 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
210 N. 13th St. 





PLANT: LOCK HAVEN, PA. 
Toronto, Can. 
Dominion Anilines & 
Chemicals, Ltd. 
265 Adelaide St., West 











AMERICAN ANILINE PRODUCTS, INC. 


50 UNION SQUARE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 
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opt ee Another Veeder-Root FIRST’ 
Automatically Measures Yardage and 


Stops the Loom... Without Cut Marks 





Biggest Counter News in 10 Years 


Again Veeder-Root meets a definite demand from 
textile mills .. . for a device that would enable them 
to materially reduce short lengths and “seconds” 
... for a device that would enable them to sell 
goods in guaranteed lengths, without the use of cut : 
marks or other troublesome methods. | ‘> i oteeder ~ poore . 
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H : si 4 FORM REG t; 2 Along Alto 
Predetermines Doffing of Looms a — LN OOE 1 ere aaa 4 
'. ) ee tS NO an TOL : 
The new Veeder-Root Cut Meter accurately meas- : os002s 2040026 ONN,, s = a 
ures cloth as it passes over the sand roll . .. and meet 7S. PEN 





ae 


automatically acts to stop the loom when the pre- 
determined length has been woven. And this device 
not only registers directly in yards ... it can be 
changed at any time from one predetermined setting 
to another, just by changing the numbers on the 
metal wheels. 


Saves Labor, Short Lengths, Seconds 


Weavers don't have to watch for cut marks... can 
give full attention to loom operation. And short 
pieces can be eliminated where mills have equipped 
their slashers with predetermining yardage counters 
.. . for then they can weave the full warp on the 
loom into cuts of desired lengths. 

Such savings in labor and material enable the Cut 
Meter to repay its moderate cost in remarkably 
short time. 


Tested and Proved . . . For Your Use 


Here's the newest proof of Veeder-Root’s engineer- 
ing pre-eminence. Again, as for the past 30 years, 
Veeder-Root produces the most valuable develop- 
ments first. Don’t fail to see this new Cut Meter, 
which has already been tested and proved in service. 
See what it can do for you .. . on your own looms. 


Send coupon below... TODAY 


ay for this New Free Bulletin 
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VEEDER-ROOT INC. 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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Please send me a copy of the Bulletin on Your 





